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SHRMON. 


Luxe 6: 46. 
‘““ Wy CALL YE ME, Lorp, LorpD, AND Do NOT THE THINGS WHicH IJ say ?” 


Ir any argument were necessary to prove that indi- 
viduality is not the whole of life, a better one could 
not be found than the unvarnished history of the last 
few days. Compare the life of one whose habits or 
‘whose inclinations have shut him out from even the 
knowledge of the great events that have arisen wher- 
ever Grant and Sheridan have waved their swords, 
more potent than was ever the magician’s wand—com- 
pare, I say, the life of such a man with one lived by 
the shores of that great river of tumultuous joy whose 
dancing waves have flashed victorious hght into our 
faces and filled our ears with sounds that are the 
prophecies of coming peace, and tell me if it is not 
altogether pitiful. Imagine, if you can, a man, who, 
in the midst of all the noble and spontaneous joy 
which burst like pealing thunder from your lps 
on Monday last, was deaf to all the outcry of your 
souls, and dumb as any fool when the long, long agony 
was over, and the hope of thousands and ten thou- 
sands of your waiting hearts was gloriously fulfilled ; 
and answer me, if such a one could live in forty years 
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so much, so deeply, and so well as those did live in one 
short hour, who stood in Wall street, clasping hands 
and standing heart to heart, as if though many they were 
one great living instrument, waiting to be touched by 
the invisible hands of God. And you, who listened 
while His silent fingers swept the living keys, and felt 
the mystery which I cannot name, will bear me witness 
that you were surprised into a sort of splendor and 
beatitude which will for ever haunt your memories, 
though you may never put it into words. But you 
can say that somehow you were lifted out of your 
poor, isolated selfishness, and for a moment lived a life 
divine and universal. For the time you quite forgot 
your petty wrongs and personal abuses, and. life seemed 
something more to you than wit, or fashion, or a heap 
of yellow coin. And for the time you felt that if this 
flood of victory swept away your chances and your 
fortunes, so that it also swept away the final vestiges of 
treason and the last shackle of the slave, you still could 
find no voice for any thing but thanks to God for his 
eternal mercy. Better, you thought, that every dollar 
in your vast or poor possessions should be swallowed 
up, if the same vortex would but crush in its embrace 
the power which now for thirty years has hurled defi- 
ance in the face of earth and heaven. And if a Roman 
Catholic or some terrible come-outer had met you in 
the way, saying, “Thank God that he has given unto 
us this day this boon of boons for which we have been 
praying,” no doubt you would have communed with 
him as you never have communed with men and women 
over the sacramental bread and wine. And if a man 
by whom you had been wronged had met you there in 
the great city, amid the shouting and the flags with 
which the city clothed itself, as will the apple-trees ere 
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long with blossoms numberless, is it taking far too 
much for granted to suppose that you would straight- 
way have forgiven him? For if not in such an hour, 
when God himself pours out forgiveness like a river, 
then in what time or place, in this world or that other, 
might one forgive hisenemy? Nay, nay, I cannot over- 
state the depth and fulness of the sacred joy that filled 
our hearts with laughter and with tears, when on the 
wings of lightning came the news that Babylon the 
Great had fallen. 

Should any say that it is hardly fair to argue from a 
fact so great and so exceptional as that which crowns 
the efforts of four years of bloody sweat and unremit- 
ting toil—for all we know, the day of all the ages and 
of all the world—I could but say that our humanity, 
like that fine villain Steerforth, in David Copperfield’s 
account of his own life, wishes to be considered at its 
best. And we will so consider it, and say that indi- 
vidual life is never perfected until its nutriment is 
drawn from God through social ducts and channels 
manifold. On Friday morning, I went out a bit into 
the country, and saw the dull sods clothing themselves 
with tender grasses, and the graceful willows putting 
forth their delicate green leaves. And if I had taken 
one of these same willows from its natural home upon 
the river’s bank, and put it on some isolated hill-top, it 
would have lived a starved and miserable life, or it 
would not have lived at all. And so must the indi 
vidual life be planted by the streams of that great 
common life which asks no thanks for its beneficence 
save that such individual life shall drop its shadows 
into its maternal arms, and grant its withered leaves to 
perish, if they must, upon its faithful bosom. Out on 
Fifth Avenue, the other day, I saw three pine trees 
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doing their best to grow in great big brown stone 
~ vases. Poor things! they didn’t manage it at all. 
They were so dwarfed and stunted that it really 
seemed too bad to let them linger on in such a sad, in- 
tolerable way. If these trees had a genius in them, as 
the old Greeks used to fancy, it must have longed to 
die. And so we come to that which Goethe said: 
“Put an oak in a flower-vase, and either the oak will 
- die or the vase will break.” And no man is large 
enough to be planted in himself. He must be planted 
in society, and in nature, and in God. But, says 
Goethe’s little friend Bettine: “Is not self-reliance re- 
hance upon God?” Granted; but then what man is 
sure of his saddle till he has run a tilt against the 
world? “It is easy in the world,” says Mr. Emerson, 
“to live after the world’s opinions; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after yourown. The great man is he who, 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude.” If then society is 
nothing else, it is a means of education; it is the gauge 
of truth and manhood and the school of self-control. 


If the National Unitarian Convention had done 
nothing more than just to furnish such a gauge, if it 
was such a school in that it held the mirror up to every 
clergyman and delegate of which it was composed, that 
these might see and know how matters stood between 
themselves and God, between themselves and the great 
future of our country and our faith, we could well af- 
ford to think it a success. It would have been such, 
if the result of mutual conference and self-examination 
had revealed the utter hopelessness of any union be- 
tween the opposing elements which on the floor of the 
Convention struggled for the mastery, as they are al- 
ways struggling on the broader floor of this majestic 


time. Iam glad that I can come to you and say that 
there has been no such revelation. We did manage, 
somehow, to get through without rebellion or secession. 
The good ship rolled and tumbled not a little, and 
some of us, 1 know, were very sick. On Thursday 
noon the dreadful nausea wrote itself upon our faces. 
In the afternoon of the same day we came upon a rock, 
and were wellnigh split asunder. It looked for a mo- 
ment as if the radicals were going to be thrown over. 
But nothing of the sort was done. James Freeman 
Clarke—God bless him !—rebuked the swelling waves. 
They listened to his “ Peace, be still!” We came to 
harbor finely on that same night, as many of you 
know. 

But every man who went to that Convention knows 
his own heart a great deal better than he did a week 
ago. And this is well, though some have only learned 
that their own hearts are weak, and satisfied themselves 
of their indifference, and come to know that they have 
no convictions. It cannot be but that some have dis- 
covered that they themselves are more enamored with 
their own conceit than with the truth of God. But 
even this is better than to be shut up in the hell of 
narrow prejudice and not to know it. Perhaps the 
truth will make them free. But the half-hearted for- 
malists and narrow-minded bigots were in a pitiful mi- 
nority. If such, in knowing their own hearts, had also 
known their rightful attitude toward the rest of the 
Convention, they would not have afflicted it with their 
presence. I fancy it to be ill manners in a ghost to 
enter into company with living men. “Let the dead 
bury their dead,” said Jesus. Wherefore I think it 
was not well for such to enter your Convention and 
impose on you the painful task of doing it. And now 
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that we have buried them, it is a dreadful matter to 
think of their white faces and their hollow eyes. God 
help them in their terrible estate! And Heaven for- 
bid that we should wish them ill! Is it not hard 
enough to be without hope, without tenderness, without 
knowledge, without inspiration? “Rest, rest, per- 
turbed spirits !” 
May not the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw them quietly inurned, 


E’er ope its ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast them up again! 


If, then, this great Convention had only made us 
conscious of our own position with reference to the 
time, our power and our defect, it would have used us 
handsomely ; but it did a great deal more. It lifted 
us out of ourselves, just as did the glorious news that 
Grant’s heroic patience had met with its reward. 
Standing on the floor of that Convention, we knew 
that we were not alone. Deeper than words can go, 
we felt our kinship and our brotherhood. As we 
looked into each other’s eyes, we seemed to read 
the word of the Apostle: “No man liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself.” A month ago 
we fancied, some of us, that if things did not go ac- 
cording to our will, we might withdraw ourselves 
into the narrow shell of individual thought and life. 
But now that we have tasted the heavenly gift of sym- 
pathy and deep communion, it 1s not for-us to say that 
we will stand alone. We have found out how much 
we needed help, and we dare not turn our backs on 
those who say that’we can help them if we will. The 
only men who went to the Convention full of honest 
trust are not discouraged, however much they have 
been disappointed. They will go to it again next year 
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in larger numbers, with a stronger purpose, and with 
more definite plans. And they are not those who 
would build fences, and fortify themselves against both 
friends and enemies—aye, shoot deserters from the en- 
emy unless they come in our own uniform. The Con- 
vention was not born of such progenitors. It came 
from the loins of the young men, by whom I mean the 
men who have in them the principle of youth, whether 
in years they be “intensely young” or very old. There 
were men in that Convention who will be for ever 
‘young. JBartol, and Clarke, and Hale have in them 
that which says they never can be old. And these, 
and such as these, gave the Convention an existence. 
I do not say it on my own authority. Dr. Bellows 
told me so hardly a month ago. The old men came, 
against their will, to stay the flood of liberal thought 
and feeling. And when I say old men, I ought to 
make confession that the oldest man in the Convention 
is not yet thirty years of age. Yet was not old Titho- 
nus half so dry and tough. 

So, then, I can declare the Convention a success, in that 
the men to whom the thought of it has been most dear, 
have come to know each other, which knowledge will 
insure the quicker triumph of their hopes, the swifter 
evolution of their plans. The liberal Christians of the 
Unitarian Church have come to know each other, and 
to distinguish the true friends of their cause from those 
whose interest is not so much in a diviner life as in 
more radical belief. They have come to see that in- 
tellectual breadth and moral narrowness may coéxist ; 
that out of the heart are the issues of life, and not out 
of the head. On the other hand, they know that they 
may count upon the sympathy of many, who, so far 
as intellectual deductions are concerned, are quite con- 
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servative. Dr. Clarke, of Boston, was our sea-wall 
against the muddy waves of dogmatism. Against his 
manful heart their bulk was broken into airy bubbles, 
into froth and spume; and yet he is no radical. He is, 
in fact, a great conservative. But then his heart is in 
the right place, and he is never false, or angry, or illib- 
eral. May it be long before we have to do without 
him! If this Convention had only made me love this 
man ten times as well as ever in my life before, I should 
feel that I, at least, had not attended it in vain. 

Considered absolutely, the Convention was a consid- 
erable if not a great success. It was to us a revela- 
tion of ourselves and of each other. We know, almost 
exactly, the amount of trust which we can put in our 
own faith and purpose. We know how much to put in 
other people. And the Convention did unite upon the 
plane of noble work. For this I could thank God, if, 
spiritually, we had done no more than just to keep our- 
selves unfettered. It would have been very hard to 
see so many men refuse to take one step in the direc. 
tion of a broader Church; but, even then, the meeting 
would have paid us well for all the trouble and anxiety 
we have had on its account. 

Great sums of money will be asked for, and I trust 
that you will not be backward in doing every thing you 
can. For there is not one of the great objects for which 
this money is to be expended, which does not look in 
the direction of the great Church of the future; that 
Church which shall not only be a home for ourselves, 
but an asylum for the weary hearts who long for love 
and sympathy, and, as yet, have never found it. Not 
that the curators of this charity, or that other, will con- 
sciously devote the means at their disposal to further 
such an end. I am sure that they will be right fair, 
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and generous, to all concerned; that they will know 
neither barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, nor, in the 
ease of Antioch College, either male or female. But 
when you give your money to such enterprises as those 
which the Convention has indorsed: the foundation of 
five professorships in Antioch College; the sending of 
missionaries to the South and West; the establishment 
of a great newspaper; the increase of advantages for 
theological pursuits; when you put your hands deep 
down into your fortunes for the furtherance of such no- 
ble ends, then is the scripture fulfilled in you which 
says: “ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
There is a power behind the throne, an influence that 
overrides the influence of committees and associations. 
The Convention was not convinced by Mr. Ames’s logic, 
that it had better do a broad and liberal thing. No 
more was the nation convinced by Mr. Sumnet’s logic, 
when the war began, that it should break the bonds of 
the oppressor. But the logic of events has brought it 
to that glorious pass. And the logic of events will 
convince the Unitarian Church, and that ere long, that 
it must make its name a synonym for something broad- 
er than its present polity, or concede its right to be. 
It is not as if there was no Providence, no God. And 
these are our bankers. They hold our funds in trust 
for the lost millions that are hungering after righteous- _ 
ness, and longing to be filled. Give yourselves to the 
advancement of those measures proposed by the Con- 
vention, and God will see to it that they inure to the 
salvation of his children, and to the building up of his 
embodied thought of what a church should be. 
Why, look you, friends, if there is any Church at all 
in the West, it must be a free Church. If there is any 
Church at all in the South, it must be a free Church. 
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In both of these quarters there are churches enough 
and to spare, where men can go who wish for creeds, 
and doctrines, and formalities. It is not as if the 
churches now existing did not keep a stock of mana- 
cles on hand for those who wish to wear them. It is 
not as if the two millions of people in Ohio who do not 
go to church at all, remained at home on fashionable 
grounds, because, forsooth, they cannot find in any of 
the churches just that particular style of spiritual fetter 
which they wish to wear. Oh no! there are varieties 
enough to suit the most fastidious customer. The point 
is here: they would prefer not to be manacled at all. 

Is it colleges that you would establish—a free col- 
lege in the West? Of course it would not teach reli- 
gion and morality. Colleges never do. But it would 
teach science, and art, and history, and all of these tend 
irresistibly in the direction of the future Church. By 
quick though subtle processes, these are eating out the 
very heart of orthodoxy. They are a very Samson, 
blind, indeed, but deadly strong. Their hands are 
eroping in the dark after the pillars which support the 
dead old institutions. And the young men whom sci- 
ence, art, and history educate, will be the conscious 
heralds of the coming day. To educate young men at 
Antioch, is to rear apostles of the Church that is to be. 

Is it a great newspaper that you wish to have, in 
place of that Inquirer which so seldom gets an answer, 
and that Register which registers so little that any one 
desires to know? If you do not make it liberal, as 
you propose to call it, it will make itself liberal in spite 
of you. For it will, in a great measure, be an affair of 
literature, and literature to-day means breadth and lib- 
erality. Thackeray and Dickens, Charlotte Bronté and 
George Ehot, Tennyson and Whittier and Longfel- 
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low, Robert and Mrs. Browning are heralds, every one 
of them, of that great everlasting gospel which we need. 
Thackeray is always pointing out the difference between 
the seen and the unseen, telling us how temporal and 
evanescent is the one, and how eternal is the other. 
And Dickens can be trusted to find some honey in the 
foulest carcase. Was ever, in these latter days, another 
such believer in his fellow men? Could Murray or 
Ballou have stated their own doctrine half so well as 
Tennyson has stated it ? 


‘Behold, we know not any thing; 
TI can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.’’ 


Robert Browning teaches a transcendental faith in God, 
and immortality, and final good; and Mrs. Browning 
tells us that “our Fouriers failed because they were 
not poets enough to see that life develops from with- 
in.” And so it is in every realm of literature. The. 
good magazines, and newspapers, and reviews, are all 
progressive. The English quarterlies are stupid in pro- 
portion as they are conservative. The Westminster is 
taller than the others by a head and shoulders. The 
North American Review, since Charles Eliot Norton and 
James Russell Lowell became its editors, has been like 
one risen from the dead. Dr. Huntington has not tak- 
en the Atlantic Monthly since Theodore Tilton had his 
poem in it on the Church. Surely the tide is very 
strong in this direction. An organ of the liberal faith 
endeavoring to turn it back would be a most anoma- 
lous affair. And what is more, it would be swamped 
in less than no time. If we are to have an organ, let it 
be an organ of sufficient range. And let it have a vow 
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humana that shall find an echo in the heart of all Amer- 
ica. We must have something of this sort, or be con- 
tent with nothing. 

I am, then, resolved, that practically, the late Con- 
vention was no mean success, in that it pledged itself 
to consummate the various activities which I have 
named. They are in themselves excellent. ‘They are 
more excellent when we regard them in the light of 
that which they involve. Thus seen, their meaning is 
what many hoped would have been started by the Con- 
vention itself, the Free Church of America. The open- 
ing sermon looked very steadily in this direction. It 
was, indeed, a living stone, but the builders saw fit to 
reject it. Yet a little while, and the very industries 
which they evoked shall take it up again and make it 
the head of the corner. 

But I have not yet told, save in a very peste way, 
what the Convention did in matters of the spirit. One 
thing it did, which, though entirely negative, was in 
itself a victory. It refused to bind, or undertake to 
bind, a creed of any sort upon the churches. The 
nearest approach to any thing of this sort was the use 
of the expression, “ Lord Jesus Christ,” in the preamble 
to the Constitution. You havea right to know that I 
voted against this. Not but that in a certain sense 
I can call Jesus Lord ; not but that in a certain sense I 
can call him Christ ; but it would not be, in either case, 
the sense in which the churches of the past have called 
him by these names; and I much prefer to use such 
words as can have but one meaning. And moreover, 
since not a single minister or delegate in the Conven- 
tion could use these words in that sense in which they 
are employed in the whole Church beside, I fancy there 
was something of dishonesty in the use we made of 
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them. But if we did not sin, we surely did mistake. 
For if the older sects are not deceived into a belief 
that we agree with them, which would be man- 
ifestly false, what does the expression profit us ? 
It was for their sakes that we adopted it. Will 
they think any better of us when they know that 
we have put them off with words which they accept, 
reserving for ourselves a meaning which they would 
despise? And again, I did not vote for this expres- 
sion, because I had an eye to the comfort of certain 
homeless creatures that would be staggered at the 
sight of such a phrase. It seemed to me of more im- 
portance that we should win these into our commun- 
ion, than that those already in should be entirely sat- 
isfied. I knew that they were starving for our love 
and fellowship, and I could not help thinking that 
Jesus himself would rather that we should give to 
such the necessaries of life, than be so much afraid 
ourselves of forfeiting its luxuries. It occurred to me 
that if he had been present, he would have abashed 
us not a little, with the words: “Why call ye me, 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” But 
as the spirit of the Convention ought to be regarded 
above the letter of its action, let me acknowledge that 
I do not think that this phrase would have been adopt- 
ed, if it had been generally regarded as a creed. And 
with this exception, the liberty of private thought 
within the Church was vindicated to the full. 

But this which we have always claimed as Unitari- 
ans—making in this way the Unitarian name so broad 
and fine, that I am very glad that the Convention ut- 
terly refused to leave it for another—this liberty which 
we have always claimed for ourselves we did not gen- 
erously concede to those who are not yet collected into 
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our special fold. We did, indeed, after having been 
defeated twice, at. length succeed in getting through a 
resolution which would have been the one thing to 
thank God for, but for its painful indefinitude. But 
the appointment of Messrs. Collyer, Clarke, and May 
to carry out its bidding, looks very much like grayness 
in the East. I should not be surprised if the sun rose 
in that quarter by the time we meet again. 

But the spirit of the Convention—I say it after 
many along attempt to make the best of it—was sec- 
tarian. “Lift up your heads, O ye gates!” shouted 
the multitude. I seemed to hear it from unnumbered 
throats that were all hoarse with shouting. And they 
were lifted up; but not so high that a tall man can 
pass under without bending. And if such a man re- 
fused to bend, or had that stiffness of his spinal ver- 
tebree, which we so generally esteem, so that he could 
not, why, then, he could not be admitted. I wish 
that I could prove to you how sad I am that this is 
really so. We are still a sect and a denomination, 
whereas we might have been a Church, a refuge, and 
a home. 

The Convention justified its own illiberality in sev- 
eral different ways. Dr. Bellows thought that. the 
time had not come; that God was not ready for a 
broad Christian Church. I grant it now, but I would 
not have granted it a month ago. That such a Church 
has not been founded, is enough to prove that God was 
not ready. But Iam sure that He would have been 
ready, if we had been. “ God is a good worker,” says 
the proverb; “but he likes to be helped.” Oh! that 
we had helped him just a little! Certain I am, if we 
had been so bold, if we had founded such a Church, 
his Holy Spirit would have haunted it for ever. We 
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might have sown Virginia’s soil, now sacred once 
again, with consolations sweet and manifold. We 
might have said to homeless millions, churchless, com- 
fortless: “Come unto us, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and we will give you rest.” In that 
hour would the tabernacle of the Infinite have been 
with men, and God himself would have been with 
them, and have been their God! 

Again it was objected that historic precedent, 
within the Church, made liberality a sin. I couldn’t 
quite make out the point or the connection, but one 
dear man, at least, went wild with talk about the Uni- 
versal Church, its glorious past, its prophets and its 
saints. We must not cut ourselves away from these 
and that, must not give up the grand associations. 
But, practically, was it not very much as if a captain 
should irreverently say, “I won’t give up the ship,” 
when the whole crew had mutinied and tossed him 
overboard? Dear friends, we have all been thrown 
over, There is not a man of us, conservative or radi. 
cal, that is not by the standard of the churches a knave 
and heretic, and doomed to perish everlastingly. It is 
very well to say that we will not leave the dear old 
home. But it has driven us across its threshold as a 
eurse and an abomination. We must make ourselves 
a new home, if need be, in the wilderness. 

There is a Church of great and holy souls, from 
which we may not cut ourselves away. But then this 
Church is nothing but the aggregate of the reformers 
and the heretics. What do you care for the tradi- 
tions, of which the saying, “viler than a priest” is 
one? But the dear memory and fellowship of those 
who gave themselves to purify the Church, we never 
can forego. Were these afraid that God did not be- 
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lieve in creedless churches, and that he would not send 
his Holy Spirit where the upholsterer and the haber- 
-dasher had not been before him? The preacher of 
‘the Convention has something on this score. He 
says: “Paul took the Gospel over from the Jew 
to the Gentile. In every age it is necessary to do 
the same. Martin Luther carried it from the Ro- 
man Catholics to the heretics. He brought Christ 
to those who were outside the sacraments, outside of 
rites and forms and holy usages.” These are the tra- 
ditions of the living Church that we may not despise. 
And yet we turned our backs upon them. 

And some did so because they thought that other- 
wise they should dishonor Jesus. They feared that if 
the doors were opened, many would come in who 
might refuse to say, “Lord, Lord!” I wonder it did 
not occur to them that if that Lord himself compan- 
ioned with the publicans and sinners, he would not be 
so very hard with us, if we to-day should go forth and 
do likewise. And if he could talk with harlots in the 
way, and could forgive them though they had no 
creed or shibboleth to offer him, shall we commend 
ourselves to him by gathering up our skirts for fear 
they may be touched by some such wandering soul ? 
And if we fear the indiscreet and the fanatical, still 
was it not of such weak, simple souls, that every day 
and hour were doing things absurd and scandalous, that 
he declared, “ Beware, that ye despise not one of these 
little ones”? Ido not want a broader Church than 
that which Jesus founded. I do not ask another base 
of union than his spirit. - But until such a Church is 
built on such foundation, God help me by his Holy 
Spirit, and by the example of all noble souls, here and 
hereafter, to work and pray, if haply I may lift one 
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single stone into the place from which it nevermore 
shall be removed. 

I know, dear friends, that we have grieved the Holy 
Spirit. But it is not as if the heavens were closed for’ 
ever—as if God were dead. And he will come again, 
and woo us with his blessed opportunities. See to it, 
when he comes, not only that you hail him, “ Lord, 
Lord!” but do the things which he is saying to you, 
through all the myriad voices of this blessed time ! 


“O thou swift Witness, come! 
The oppressor’s hand is strong; 
The priest is false, the prophet dumb : 
How long, O Lord! how long ? 


‘“‘ Rebuke our faithless fear, 
Our dalliance with sin ; 
To thine apostate Church appear, 
Thy judgment straight begin. 


“Come, scourging Blast! lay bare 
The refuges of lies ; 
In deepening curse, in awful prayer, 
The blood of Abel cries. 


‘“Come, purging Fire! consume 
The roots of ancient wrong ; 
Bid Justice from the ashes bloom— 
How long, O Lord! how long ?” 
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MarruEw xxr: 8, 9.—And a very great muititude spread thcir garments in the way; others cut down 
branches from the trees and strewed them in the way; and the multitudes that went before, and they 
that followed, cried, Hosannah to the Son of David! Dlessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord! 


Once more Palm Sunday—day of transport 
and of humiliation—impresses on us the les- 
son of great profession and small perform- 
ance. It was a great day to the ear and eye, 
that day when the noisy crowd flung up cap 
and flung down garment, and the Christ came 
on to Jerusalem. Bright was the sun on that 
spring-day; green were the fields; tender 
were the leaves on the branches which were 
torn irom the trees. But brighter were the 
hopes in those expectant bosoms; greener 
were the emotions in those bursting hearts; 
tenderer were the feelings that budded and 
blossomed in those freshly-moved human 
souls. Their eye of faith saw the heavenly 
kingdom in the happy air that enveloped the 
princely city, soon to be transfigured into a 
veritable city of God by the Messiah. How 
splendidly all things must have looked on 
that morning, when all of promise that a na- 
tion practiced in believing promises could 
entertain, seemed on the point of becoming a 
blessed fulfillment! This was the day that 
had been anticipated for five hundred years; 
a day whose dawn of hope had been waited 
for through centuries of exile and of war; a 
day whose sun took the splendor of whole 
centuries of suns, made intenser by the long 
eclipses of ages. No expression of joy could 
be extravagant on such an occasion. In one 
short hour it was over. There remained the 
same skies, the same city, the same men, the 
same stony paths, the same narrow streets; 
the same temple, the same market-place; the 
same Calvary ready for the cross. 

It is an old story and a true one: all great 
excitements are disappointing. All mighty 
movements and convulsions and revolutions 


are disappointing. We expect much, and we 
get little. When the kingdom of God comes, 
it comes without observation—when men are 
saying, lo here! lo there! and are thinking of 
something else. When men are sure that 
they have found the kingdom of God, and 
shout hosannahs over their prize, they are apt 
to find in their hands, instead of a diamond, 
a stone. Results rarely, if ever, correspond 
with agitations and conflicts. The world 
moves on with vast display of fire-works, sal- 
vos of artillery, blowing of horns, waving of 
banners, often rolled in blood; armed pro- 
cessions, revolts, revolutions; but the world 


moves very slowly. A nation lives through 
an agony of a thousand years, shouting ho- 
sannahs vociferously all the way—proclain- 
ing the advent of its Messiah at every turn of 
its fortunes; and all that is gained, is an idea 
so encrusted with ignorance and superstition, 
that it can scarcely be distinguished as the 
jewel that itis. God’s gifts are too precious 
to come fast. They are too great to be splen- 
did. It will not do to count their cost in 
blood or in treasure. Nor must we expect to 
get them all at once because the blood and 
the treasure have been spent. 


We have just had, in our own little circle, 
an illustration of this truth. It was a signifi- 
cant thing, that, on the week of our great na- 
tional triumphs, when day by day was bring- 
ing news of victory, and was confirming our 
belief that the hour of crowning and ultimate 
victory had come; when the armies of the 
Slave Power were making a hasty flight from 
their last great stronghold; when the eagle 
was soaring high, pursued by the troop of 


doves bearing the olive branch; a week, every 
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day of which found our hearts full almost to 
bursting with thoughts of the national resur- 
rection—it was a significant thing, I say, that, 
on this week, of all weeks in the year, the 
Liberal Churches in America should hold their 
first grand National Convention, to consider 
the work which they had to do, and to revive 
the faith by which they were to do it. It 


seemed one of those fine coincidences—one o! 


those nice pieces oi prophecy which we call 
inspired, that this week should have been se- 
lected in advance for such a Convention, and 
that the call for it should have been so loud, 
so earnest, so noble, and so arousing. The 
week was a week of crisis not merely in the 
history of a nation, but we may indeed say in 
the history of mankind; and not in their po- 
litical history alone, either, but in their social 
history as well. The meeting seemed to fore- 
shadow an epoch in the spiritual history of 
the times, also. No such summons for a reli- 
gious gathering had ever been sent forth. We 
were told that the doors of mental imprison- 
ment had been beaten down by the war, and 
that ‘‘the whole area of our moral and intel- 
lectual life as a nation had been enlarged;” 
that ‘‘the moral radicalism which had been 
our shame, was likely enough to be our glo- 
ry;” that ‘‘the crust of ecclesiastical and 
theological usage, which we could not punc- 
ture, had been broken up, as the ice is broken 
by the spring freshet;” that ‘‘men’s minds 
and hearts were emancipated, at least for this 
noble hour, from the dominion of mere usage;” 
that there was ‘‘a longing for light, a hos- 
pitality toward truth, a willingness to hear 
and do and accept new things, with a cour- 
age, faith, and aptitude for large and gener- 
ous enterprises.” We were called on to take 
advantage of the high tide in the national life, 
to float our denomination over its old ob- 
structions—ont of its side-channel into the 
main current of the religious feeling and 
Christian activity of the nation. We were 
reminded of the large number of people in the 
country, who, in silent indifference to the pre- 
vailing creeds, had forsaken all connection 
with the popular communions, and were now 
wholly unchurched, and in danger of being 
wholly unchristianized; of the immense float- 
ing body of intelligence detached from all 
ecclesiastical relations; of the still larger 
number of dissatisfied, inquiring, earnest, yet 
courageous and independent minds,” ‘‘ whose 
wants we better than any others can supply.” 
“To consider the duties of this critical hour 


religious organizations. 


in the religious lite of the nation,” we were 
summoned. 

How the churches responded to the cail, we 
allknow. They came, on all the lines of road, 
from the East and trom the West—trom Maine 
to Missouri. The feeling was cordial; the 
hopes were high. Men came hither who had 
not attended a religious convention for years; 
and men were interested in the gathering who 
for years had been leaders of thought in 
Ameriea, but who stood wholly outside of all 
The multitude of the 
attendant delegates was a less remarkable 
feature than the character of them; for they 
were distinguished for their intelligence, their 
social position, their professional reputation; 
in some instances, their civil rank. The no- 
ble Governor of the noble State or Massachu- 
setts presided. They came; they deliberated; 
they had the prayer and the hymn; they 
shouted hosannahs; they have gone. What 
remains? A piece of ground covered with 
dry leaves, and over them the Spirit of Truth 
walking on alone towards a Via Dolorosa—a 
Calvary—a resurrection in some form very 
different from that. The Liberal Body shrunk 
from its own principle, and disowned the 
purport of its own summons. It met to pro- 
test against the prevalent sectarianism, and 
to take advantage of its presumed overthrow; 
and to that end, it made a longer stride to- 
ward sectarianism than it had ever made be- 
fore. It met to give a welcome to the home- 
less minds and outcast spirits that wandered 
outside of all Christian communions, and it 
carefully discriminated itself from them all, 
and applauded when they were described by 
opproprious epithets. It met to glory in a 
moral radicalism which had brought on a po- 
litical and social revolution, and it clapped 
its hands when intellectual radicalism was de- 
nounced and spurned in intemperate lan- 
guage by the leading spirit of the Convention. 
It unfolded a magnificent scheme of work, 
moral, social, educational, spiritual, to be 
done all over the continent, from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, irom the Atlantic to the Pacific Sea, 
and it studiously alienated the sympathies of 
the very men who were the most able, zealous, 
and competent to do that work. It held to 
its old sectarian name with a tenacity never 
before exhibited; and if it did not bring for- 
ward a set of test articles, it allowed one to be 
brought forward and persistently pressed on 
the Convention. It might have passed them 


had it known its strength. The most terrible ° 
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desertion the Christ was left to, was the de- 
sertion of that ni¢ht of the day on which the 
multitude had been shonting hosannahs; the 
most utter desertion of the Liberal Principle 
was at the close of those two days of the Na- 
tional Convention of Unitarians. There has 
never been a Convention so narrow and blind 
and stubborn as it was. So instead of the 
Liberal Church in America which we 
thought we were to have, we have the old 
Unitarian Association, made more Unitarian 
than ever. Instead of the pure fraternity of 
noble minds and hearts, we have a close cor- 
poration of sectaries. 

It is a disappointment, of course; but it is 
a very smali one, and of no consequence. 
Perhaps the uprising of a new spirit of pro- 
gress will come all the sooner. The suicide 
of the sect may cause the resurrection of its 
truth. At any rate, it will come as soon as it 
ought to, and sooner than we deserve. It is 
a lesson against over-sanguine anticipations. 
We must not expect too much. Hope every- 
thing and expect nothing is a safe rule of life. 
Hope for the kingdom, and expect a kennel; 
hope for nectar and ambrosia, and expect 
common bread, without butter, and water 
from a brackish spring; hope tor the newly 
regenerated nation, and expect a more toler- 
able state of political parties; hope for an 
earth made divine, and expect an earth made 
decent. See in vision the great signs in the 
sky—the rounded dome of the newly com- 
pleted temple of Liberty, surmounted hy the 
guardian goddess, her brow circled by a 
wreath of living eagles; see, in fact, a slightly 
modified oppression of the black man. 

For this rule must be seen running through 
ail our experience, national as well as per- 
sonal. We do not hope too much; we do not 
believe too much; we do not trust too much; 
we do not aspire too much; nay, friends, we 
do not hope, or believe, or trust, or aspire 
half enough; we expect too much. Our con- 
fidence in ideas and principles is not half 
what it should be. Our anticipation of results 
is about double what it should be. God al- 
ways means a great deal more than we mean; 
but we always count on getting a great deal 
more than he gives. We are expecting too 
much now—bear with me, dear friends, if I 


say it—we are expecting too much now imme- | 


diately from our national successes. There 
is no man living and breathing on this conti- 
nent who exults in those successes more 
deeply, cordially, earnestly, than I do; there 


is no man living on this continent who hopes 
more trom them, who discerns more signifi- 
cance in them, or who more heartily believes 
in the issues of humanity that are folded up 
in their bosom. My sense of their social im- 
portance is greater and stronger than | can 
utter. They mean the destruction of slavery; 
and all that that means, it would require more 
than one sermon to tell; what that means, no 
living person can now adequately tell. They 
mean the extension of republican institutions 
all over the land; and who shall speak of the 
immense importance of that? They mean the 
overthrow of the caste-spirit, and the prostra- 
tion of the aristocratic order; and the moment- 
ousness of that is not to be described by any 
lips so poor and stammering as mine. They 
mean the prevalence of one humane idea, of‘one 
fraternal principle, of one ethical law, of one 
social rule among all our people. They mean 
the equal and impartial right of every man to 
do his own work, open his own career, make 
his own place, assert his own individual hu- 
manity. They mean unity in national and 
social life. They mean reform in our politics 
—in our laws, manners, social usages. They 
mean eventually, doubtless, a reform in the 
theology and religion of the country; the ulti- 
mate decrease of the ecclesiastical and secta- 
rian spirit; the infusion of a more practical 
and humane element into the popular faith; 
the substitution to some faint degree of the 
religion of Jesus for the religion of the Christ 
—of the faith of the Master for the faith of the 
Church. 

We are told that every living creature has 
its origin in an egg; and that, up to a certain 
stage in the embryonic development, it is im- 
possible to tell whether the ege is to bring 
forth a monkey ora man. ‘Time only shows 
the difference. The whole kingdom is in a 
mustard-seed, if we willseec it there. Bul all that 
we get irom the mustard-seed isa bush. This 
crisis in our history contains in germ all the 
future of our race. The kingdom of heaven 
isin it; the hope of the Christ isin it. We 
should see that it is; we should hope and be- 
lieve that it is; we should be forever saying 
that it is; we should keep our spiritual eye 
fixed on space and straining after a sight 01 
the pinnacles and towers. But shall we see 
it with our fleshly eyes? Shall we see ‘‘so 
cial and political prejudices, of the most fixed 
and hopeless character, giving way betore the 
majestic power of God’s providence, and dis- 
appearing like a mist”? Shall we see sectarian 
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lines and barriers shaken down, and the long- 
separated and unknown brought into view 
and acquaintance with each other? Shall we 
see the worth of opinions tested by a demon- 
stration of what is practically inspiring and 
efficient in the beliefs of Christians ? 

I do not wish to discourage hope, O friends. 
On the contrary, I am anxious to inspire it— 
to keep it alive—to make it bright and strong 
and effulgent—in order that we may not 
lose sight of its shining star amid the mists 
which will inevitably darken the immediate 
present. To-day we feel wild with enthusi- 
asm. We are ready for the most passionate 
demonstrations of joy. We are ready to filing 
down our costliest garments for the triumph- 
ant Christ to tread on. There is more ho- 
sannah in our hearts than can get out from 
our mouths. Let us not repress it. Let us 
pe sure that the Christ is coming. But the 
resurrection is not to-day. The bursting of 
one set of cerements is not it. The work of 
history is never done clear: God leaves al- 
ways a ragged fringe for us to clear away. 

When this terrific pomp of war shall have 
passed by; when the guns shall be silent, and 
the banners shall be folded, and the drums 
shall cease to beat the long roll, and the bu- 
eles shall no longer sound the note of 
reveille and of victory, the same skies will 
be seen bending over us; the earth be- 
neath our feet will be the same; nature will 
be unaltered; and human nature will pre- 
serve its old constituent elements, hardly 
modified sufliciently for the change to be ob- 
servable. The tempest will have passed over 
the ocean; the waves will have run mountains 
high, as if to drown the stars; the surface of 
the deep will be strewn with the wrecks of 
noble vessels, freighted with most precious 
lives; but the profound calmness of the sea 
will not be affected. 

O friends, next week we celebrate the resur- 
rection, not to-day. We must not expect too 
much, even from all this jubilee and triumph 
—even from all this splendor of victory. We 
must not expect a complete revolution even 
in our political and civil life: still less must we 
expect one in our theological and spiritual 
life. We must not expect a revolution in hu- 
nan nature. We must not expect a wide 
opening now for ideas and sentiments and 
principles, against which the minds of men 
were obstinately shut, up to this moment. 
We have been in the habit of speaking as if 
now a ereat opportunity was offered for the 


spread and establishment of liberal ideas; as 
if all that the Reformers had to do was to go in 
and take possession of the land long promised; 
as if the destruction of negro slavery was the 
destruction of all servitude, and the emanci- 
pation of the black man was the emancipation 
ofthe human soul. Is itso? Is it all oppor- 
tunity and no struggle now? 

It was the assumption, the other day, at 
the Grand National Unitarian Convention, 
that the Calvary was all ended. The first 
stage thereof is. The Christ has stepped out 
from his narrow, false Hebrew past, and has 
a way open and clear before him, which, for 
his own part, he will tread serenely. But 
buftetings are in store yet. 

In the first place, there is likely to be an 
enormous increase and a tremendous preva- 
lence of the trading and commercial spirit. 
The passion for getting rich will be stimu- 
lated, probably, as it never was before in the 
history of mankind. The air will be full of 
speculative bubbles, which wili fioat their lit- 
tle hour, dazzle, burst, and disappear—dissi- 
pating in a moment many a beautiful vision 
of wealth. Fortunes will be made and lost 
with a rapidity that will craze the mind. The 
excitement created by the discovery of petro- 
leum oil will be small and limited in extent as 
compared with the fearful excitements caused 
by the multitudes of new schemes for devel- 
oping the industrial resources of a continent 
hitherto laid under a sterile curse by slavery. 
The people, beside themselves in a delirium of 
gain, will for a time neg!ect all the concerns 
of the higher intellectual life. The great 
problems will be unthought of; all the brain 
there is will be needed ior a very different 
sort of speculation than that of the school or 
the church. Literature and even art will be 
tempted to neglect their high calling, and to 
minister to the heated and passionate temper 
of the time. The voice of calm philosophy 
will be disregarded; the teachers of the scien- 
tific laws will see the company of their disci- 
ples dwindle; and who will heed the prophets? 
Many a dear sentiment and principle of human- 
ity will be trodden down pitilessly under the 
hurrying feet of the clamoring crowd. There 
will be recklessness; of course there will be 
injustice and oppression. In the tumult, the 
crowd, the coniused jangling and wrestling, 
many a sweet life, as of the Christ, will be 
tramp! d out. Action and reaction will tol- 
low hard on each other’s heels. Fortune and 
misfortune will chase one another. Success 
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and disaster will pursue one another in swift 
succession. The course will be onward still, 
toward a condition of general prosperity and 
universal material comfort such as the earth 
has never witnessed; but the process thereto 
will be troubled and uneasy. 

This, now, is precisely the state of things 
which the popular religions always seize on 
for their purposes. The Catholic Church will 
make prodigious efiorts to get the hearts of 
the restless, fluctuating, unbridled people, 
for the purpose of establishing its solemn 
authority in republican America; and doubt- 
less it will succeed to an extent we shall not 
gladly contemplate. A religion men will 
have; and, for a time, the most absolute reli- 
gion; the most stable and firmly based reli- 
gion; the religion that is richest in memories 
and associations; the religion which most im- 
pressively addresses the imagination and 
most touchingly affects the senses, will seem 
to multitudes the only one. 

The Protestant sects are already straining 
in the leash, eager to get at the prey which 
they see before them in the excited and excita- 
ble multitude. The apparatus for a gigantic 
‘revival of religion” is all ready; the ma- 
chinery is in working order; the treasuries 
are full of money. The ropes and pulleys for 
the scene-shifting in the reproduction of the 
grand drama of redemption are in admira- 
ble running condition. Already, through 
the ‘Christian Commission,” sectarianism in 
its most offensive form has made monstrous 
gains. The popular religion has all the ele- 
ments requisite for its immediate ends at such 
a time. It has a rigid creed—and that is 
what people who have no time, power, or dis- 
position to think for themselves, will desire 
and willtake. It has symbols, mytholozies, 
fables, dramatic shows, and stage effects; its 
theological system is by its own definition a 
‘¢drama,” in which God and Satan, Christ, 
the angels, and man, are the acting person- 
ages. And this, too, the imaginative and 
fanciful people like. As in the days of great- 
est excitement and unrest during the past 
four years they crowded the theaters to excess, 
so in these coming days of frenzied unrest and 
excitement, it will not be wonderful if they 
crowd the churches whose theology feeds 
the same passion for unreal and imaginative 
entertainment. 

The popular reiigion has all the appliances 
for moving the affections of the multitude. 
Its power is over the emotions. Ages of 
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practice have given it a marvelous skill in 
playing on human hopes and fears. And in 
these times immediately betore us, the nerves 
that are most sensitive to the touch of terror 
will lie out on the surface exposed to every 
slightest movement of the air. Thought will be 
in abeyance; reflection will be suspended; the 
power of rational comprehension ot’ ideas, 
principles, and laws, will be in check; the 
wings of feeling will be spread to every breeze 
that blows; and those breezes will all blow 
from the ‘‘ evangelical” quarter. 

The popular religion, again, offers ‘salva- 
tion” on the easiest imaginable terms. {[t 
demands no vigilant, patient, anxious toil, in 
the discipline of personal character, the train- 
ing of life, the reformation of the natural go- 
cial state. It dispenses with hard study on 
the actual problems of human existence. It 
says, ‘‘ Believe! believe! cast off all personal 
responsibility ; throw yourself unreservedly on 
the merits of another, and all is well tor time 
and for eternity.” In their calmer periods 
men were beginning to ponder the truth 
of this, and to call it in vehement question; 
but let the calin period pass and the period 
of passionate excitement return, and they will 
be ready enough to compound for a full finan- 
cial activity in this world and a full salvation 
in the next by so agreeable a sacrifice of their 
reason. 

Will the popular religion be blind to these 
immense advantages which it possesses over 
every organized form of Liberalism? Or, 
having its eyes open to them, will it consent 
to forego them? In actual possession of the 
field, as it is, and with all these opportunities 
for keeping it; with the hold it has on party 
spirit, which is so rife in our country; with 
its geat so firmly fixed in intolerance and 
pride—those unexpelled and inexpugnable 
demons of the human heart—will it resign its 
place and its authority without a struggle? 
I cannot believe it. Our civil war, whatever 
else it may have affected, has not materially 
afiected the actual condition of human nature, 
which has continued about the same while 
empires went down in ruin; while States were 
blotted out; while nations have perished in 
desolating wars, and devouring convulsions, 
and agonized struggles tor life. I cannot 
believe that it has ‘‘ shaken down many secta- 
rian lines and prejudices;” that it has ‘‘bro- 
ken up the crust of ecclesiastical and theolo- 
gical usage, as ice is broken up by the spring 
freshet.” That it has not, was made pain- 
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fully manifest last week, when the very body 
that cast that splendid horoscope of the fu- 
ture took occasion to deepen sectarian lines 
and prejudices, which we fondly hoped were 
all but effaced; and when the writer of those 
very words, so free and noble, protested ear- 
nestly that he was opposed to the spirit of the 
age, and to the progressive tendencies of 
which he had heard so much. 

It is something beside opportunity, then, 
that we have before us; or, rather, it is op- 
portunity for something beside the quiet occu- 
pation, possession, and enjoyment of a cleared 
field. It is opportunity to work in that rad- 
ical, fundamental, vital way, which will be so 
imperatively demanded of all Christian men 
and women. 

For, if what I have said be at all true, or 
have any force; if there be this danger I have 
depicted of universal and all-devouring greed ; 
of social mobility and unrest; of mental ab- 
sorption in visions of material paradise; of 
passionate excitements of tremendous intensi- 
ty and on a tremendous scale; of sectarian 
spread and dominion, such as is already fore- 
shadowed—how utterly impotent and insig- 
nificant any actual organization of so-called 
Liberal believers must appear! What can 
their ecclesiasticism do against the towering 
ecclesiasticism of the other ‘‘ orthodox” and 
‘‘evangelical” sects—to say nothing of the 
beauty of Episcopacy or the sublimity of Ro- 
manism? What can their feeble and loose or- 
ganizations do against organizations like 
theirs, so compact, so vast, so completely fur- 
nished, so ably officered and conducted, so 
wealthy, so accustomed to rapid and effective 
manceuvre? What can their inconsistent, il- 
logical, and irresolute sectarianism, do against 
a sectarianism that is fortified by every pious 
consideration, whose boast is in its narrow- 
ness, whose pride is in its uuflinching con- 
stancy, whose glory is in its absolute intol- 
erance? 

In times like those which are likely to come 
upon us, how many will bemoved to joina small, 
unpopular, and derided sect, which has no creed 
that it can state, no cultus, no priesthood, no 
drama, no stage effects, no mythology, no infi- 
nite terrors or trusts, no passion or power of 
exciting it, no territory, no dominion, no con- 
course of followers, no popular prestige or 
reputation, no hold on the allegiance of the 
masses, no wealth drawn from the treasury 
of the people’s hard earnings, no sweep of 
inspiration, no abandon, no earnest zeal for 


saving squls2 Jt seems to me that very few 
indeed wi be attracted to a sect like this; 
and so ibis my @pviction that the attempt to 
make Uberat Christianity a sect, was a mis- 
take parlicolarly deplorable just now, and 
calculated, if persisted in, to destroy com- 
pletely the jnféetlectoal and moral influence of 
the body. 

Never can ‘ Unitaiianism” be a popular 
form of religion. Never as a religious sect 
will Unitarians have a largeinfluence. Never 
as an organization will they be able to effect 
much in Christendom. 

What the religious future of America is to 
be, God the Omniscient only knows. In all 
probability it will be for the next century 
substantially what itis now. Certainly it will 
not be ‘‘ Unitarianism.” Our work, if I may 
be bold enough to say so, is not to give peo- 
ple a new religion which shall be only a slight 
moditication of the old one; it is not to give 
people a new religion at all; it is, rather, to 
instruct and enlighten them upon the facts 
of actual life; it is to teach them truth—truth 
of knowledge, not truth of conjecture; it is to 
stimulate the exercise of reason; to cuitivate 
the natural affections of the heart; .to enforce 
the natural commands of the educated con- 
science. To give a religious interpretation to 
the facts and experiences of ordinary existence 
is our province; to make men see God in their 
eating and drinking—their work and their 
play; it is to make them perfect themselves 
and their humanity; to think and live as ra- 
tional beings; to master the rules of personal 
and social happiness; to construct their lives 
and the experiences of theig lives on the basis 
of sound scientific morality. To emancipate 
men from ecclesiasticism and sectarianism is 
the providential work to which we are called; 
and to this end we are to welcome thought, 
to encourage freedom, to stimulate science, 
art, literature, and ail the other agencies 
that help to cultivate mankind and confer on 
them self-dependence. We are pioneers and 
explorers, who make way for the new cities 
which shall one day be built. We believe in 
the world as i¢ 7s, and make it our business to 
understand the world as itis. We believe in 
human nature as it is, and make it our busi- 
ness to teach men how they make their char- 
acters and lives conform to their nature. 
Our usefulness, as | view it, therefore, depends 
on the courage and determination with which 
we can keep clear of the popular religion un- 
der any or all of its modifications, and ean 
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devote ourselves to the work of civilizing, 
softening, humanizing, naturalizing men and 
wonien of our generation. The religion of the 
future will take care of itself. It is as much 
as we can all do to counteract some of the 


worst effects of the religion of the present; | 


and we cannot do that so long as we suffer 
ourselves to be entangled with it. Perhaps 
the policy of absolute independence of the in- 
dividual teachers is the best policy now, be- 
cause it is the policy that best secures perfect 
freedom, and prevents a needless waste of 
thought in concession and compromise. 

Do not mistake me, dear friends, by ascri- 
bing to me the least despondency in view of 
any of our affairs. I was never so full of 
faith and hope as now. The future opening 
beiore us is magnificent indeed. I see the 
passion-week; the scenes of trial and cru- 


| 


| perstition, its fear. 


cifixion; but I see the risen spirit of Truth 
and Liberty more distinct than ever. The 
secret, informing, molding convictions of the 
time, are, I devoutly believe, with the natural 
reason, conscience, and heart of love. Know- 
ledge is slowly coming into power. The pop- 
ular religion is strong in its hold on the de- 
fects, the weaknesses, the superficial passions 
of human nature—its vanity, its pride, its su- 
They who can succeed in 
laying hold on the eternal instincts of human 
nature—on its profound sympathies, its radi- 
cal beliefs, its deathless hopes, its immortal 
aspirations—will do their part towards fash- 
ioning the faith of the future. God grant 
that we may believe in him supremely and 
only, and may serve him by serving that 
Spirit of Truth which ‘guides us into all 
truth,” and ‘‘shows us things to come.” 
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Umtarian Fellotoship and Liberty. 


Rey. Henry W. BeLtows, D.D. 


My Dear Sir,—I have a most serious purpose in address- 
ing you. You have within a short time received into your 
hands the chief control of a considerable part of the denomina- 
tional affairs of Unitarianism. As the projector and chief 
manager of the National Unitarian Conference last year, and 
as head of the Council which represents that Conference, you 
so far stand at the head of the denomination. I say so far, 
because I am by no means ready to admit that your National 
Conference really represents Unitarianism. I think it may 
appear that it represents little more than a moment in which 
the Unitarian body, in its exceeding good nature, waited upon 
your thought, without intending to commit itself to your po- 
sition. But for the moment you occupy a position of high 
control. You have become the chief editor of the only Uni- 
tarian Review, ‘‘ The Christian Examiner.” You control 
indirectly the New-York Unitarian paper, and to some extent 
the provincial organs of the denomination. By means of the 
National Convention, which yielded a well-meant assent to 
your vigorous and plausible dictation, you have for the time 
stamped your ecclesiastical policy upon much of the action 
and utterance of Unitarianism. I desire to protest against 
this policy. I wish to demand for Unitarianism the contin- 
uance of liberty. Ecclesiasticism and dogmatism seem to me 
intruders upon a fellowship which is meant to be as broad as 
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the providential opportunity of the time, and as free as the 
most enlightened consciences require. I protest against un- 
brotherly exclusion and the reign of conservative dictation. 
I wish to make it understood, that your course in the National 
Unitarian Convention is resisted in the name of Christianity 
itself, as seriously in violation of the fundamental principles of 
Christian faith and covenant. I do not arraign you on account 
of your opinions, which I assume to be your conscientious con- 
victions ; but on account of your unbrotherly resolution to make 
these opinions the rule of Christian communion, against the 
earnest and deeply conscientious appeal of men and brethren 
providentially associated with you, or directed to you for sym- 
pathy and communion. 

The principle on which I plant myself was recognized and 
emphatically avowed in the paper presented by you to the 
Committee charged with calling our first National Unitarian 
Convention. It was in these words : — 

‘“‘That the corner-stone of the Unitarian body, as distin- 
guished from other ecclesiastical bodies, must continue to be 
liberty of thought, and that the denomination could unite only 
on a platform broad enough to sustain the whole brother- 
hood who clazmed the name and faith; that it would be im- 
possible to run any line through the Unitarian body, or the 
faith of the body, which would not leave equal worth, ability, 
sincerity, and practical Christianity, on either side of it; nor 
could we cut off any portion of the body, or any school of it, 
without cutting off something vital, significant, and precious. 
It should therefore be settled, now and for ever, that, without 
making light of opinions, or pretending indifference or neu- 
trality in respect to them, and allowing and inviting discussion 
of doctrines and policies and tendencies, the Unitarian or Lib- 
eral Christian body is the rightful home of all ministers of 
good Christian character who claim, oz grounds satisfactory 
to themselves, the Christian name and faith, and desire to co- 
operate and hold fellowship with each other; that no excision, 
or denial of Christian standing, or refusal of fellowship, is to 
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be encouraged in either direction, whether towards those lean- 
ing towards the old creeds, but claiming our name and fellow- 
ship, or those leaning towards Rationalism.” (From ‘The 
Christian Register” of Feb. 4, 1865, with the Italics as there 
printed.) 

In the more formal address to the churches of our body, the 
Committee, of which you were chairman, earnestly called at- 
tention to the emancipation characteristic of our time, and to 
the duty, laid upon us as a body, of opening wide our doors 
to the new believers of this new time, whether they should 
come from the old churches, or from the mass of inquirers 
outside of all church connection. I quote again the terms of 
your own statement : — 

‘¢ That crust of ecclesiastical and theological usage, so long 
thickening with undisturbed possession of the surface, and 
which we could not puncture, has been broken up, as the ice 
is broken by the spring freshet. Men’s minds and hearts are 
emancipated, at least for this noble hour, from the dominion 
of mere usage. There is a longing for new light, a hospitality 
toward truth, a willingness to hear and do and accept new 
things, with a courage, faith, and aptitude for large and gen- 
erous enterprises. 

‘*¢ Is there not an immense floating body of intelligence, de- 
tached from all ecclesiastical relations, to which we owe the 
urgent and speedy presentation of our Christian views, and 
the shelter of our Christian communion? And is there not 
certain to be, the moment the thoughts of the country turn 
from the war, a still larger number of dissatisfied, inquiring, 
earnest, yet courageous and independent minds, to whom no 
existing organization of Christians offers the same welcome as 
ours, and whose wants can by no other be so well supplied? 
Moreover, are not all the popular sects agitated from within 
by the very questions which fifty years ago disturbed our 
hearts, and gave birth to our denomination?” 

These earnest avowals, with much more to the same purport 
circulated through private channels, led to the belief that the 
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National Unitarian Convention would proclaim an unqualified 
Christian Brotherhood, without dogmatic or sectarian charac- 
ter, and invite the union in Christian fellowship of as many as 
desired to meet on this platform. You, who proposed the Con- 
vention, and had chief charge of preparing for it, authorized 
the expectation that the Unitarian body would cordially recog- 
nize outcast hunger for truth and communion, and would make 
a home for whatever ministers of good Christian character the 
providence of ‘this critical hour” might send to our doors. 
To those of us who felt that churches of evangelical faith, on 
the one side, might perceive the Christian character of fellow- 
ship without dogmatic tests of any kind, and accept union on 
the ground of Christian life and character, under the sole bond 
of brotherly love; and that, on the other side, truly Christian 
societies, of Universalist antecedents, or of independent posi- 
tion, or organized outside of recognized lines of communion, 
in the name of ‘ spiritualism,” or of ‘¢ reform,” would wel- 
come the order of a free communion, and eagerly avail them- 
selves of a cultivated fellowship, — there sprang up a sublime 
hope that we were to have in Unitarianism a communion 
wholly Christian, in which the transcendent verities of our 
blessed faith would be no more postponed to the beggarly 
elements of dogmatic conceit and sectarian prejudice. Yet the 
very opposite of this was accomplished, and largely by your 
interference and dictation. To substantiate this charge, I must 
pass in review some important facts, chiefly of the action of 
the National Unitarian Convention. 

Upon the presentation by yourself, on the second day of that 
Convention, of the report of a Committee of twelve on the or- 
ganization of a Conference, a discussion immediately arose. 
That report introduced the phrases, ‘‘ God and the &éngdom of 
his Son,” and “ the Lord Fesus Christ.” The object of in- 
troducing these phrases was to recognize so much of dogma 
as the Italicized words contain, and to compel the indirect 
admission of this by those who cannot conscientiously accept 
the Lorp-ship of Jesus. The ‘‘ comparative contempt” of 
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denying to the carpenter of Nazareth the character of Divine 
Lord and Saviour, you had determined to deal with in the old 
spirit of ecclesiastical coercion. This you avowed toward the 
close of the Convention, in that significant speech in which 
you became for a few unfortunate moments the sport of an ex- 
citable temperament, while arrogating to yourself the right to 
‘* control the spirit of the age.” I give you credit for having, 
in the words of the report, ‘felt called upon to apologize for 
what he feared may have appeared to have been unkind 
remarks on his part.” But I, none the less, find a veritable 
admission of significant fact in the following statement from 
your excited address. I give the words of the report, pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Christian Register.” They give less than the 
force of your whole language : — 

‘* He desired the sympathy and affection of both sides; but, 
if he had to choose between the two, he frankly avowed that 
he would rather go with Orthodoxy, in any form in which it 
could be stated, than with those who would put Jesus Christ 
into comparative contempt. We have made a constitution for 
the purpose of holding the latter to it; and, if the issue is 
made, we shall gain ten firm, good Christians for every one 
we lose.” 

This avowal, after the discussion upon the admission into 
the preamble of the constitution of the Conference, of the 
phrases “kingdom of his Son” and ‘Lord Jesus Christ,” 
amounted to a confession that those phrases were introduced 
for the purpose of coercing a part of the body, and at the risk 
of driving it away. It is credibly reported that Dr. Hedge 
proposed in the Committee to omit the term ‘ Lord,” but was 
overruled by a portion of the Committee of twelve, who 
insisted on this fragment of dogma, and threatened to break 
fraternal ties if the Convention should proceed to do the will of 
God without first saying “‘ Lord, Lord,” to Jesus. I think Iam 
warranted in saying, particularly, that Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. 
Louis, was one of those who threatened the rupture_of our fel- 
lowship, if there were not at least a remnant of conservative 
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dogma in its platform. I mention the name of Dr. Eliot with 
great respect. He is one of the best of men when he makes 
his face warm and lovely. But when he makes his face hard 
and cold, because others will not bow to his intolerant opin- 
ion; when he threatens to break fellowship, if a majority 
should not be persuaded to follow his lead,—in that, he is 
just as bad as if he were not Dr. Eliot and a border sazz¢. 

If there could be any doubt that there was an intention, on 
the part of conservative leaders of our body, to hold their radi- 
cal brethren in last year’s Convention to their position, or to 
break up the fellowship, it would be removed by the following 
statement made by Dr. Osgood, your conservative friend and 
associate in New York. I quote from a ‘ Sunday-evening 
Lesson, reported by a Phonographer,” and printed in the 
*‘ Christian Inquirer” of Dec. 7, 1865 :— 

‘¢ At the National Convention, held in this city last winter, 
[spring?] the preamble to the constitution used the words, 
‘Our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Certain worthy persons of radical 
views quarrelled with the words; ... but the Convention 
accepted them, and our denomination have believed in the 
idea of our Lord Jesus Christ, and maintained the faith, that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue 
confess him to be Lord, to the glory of God the Father... . 
HIad our Convention refused to call Jesus Christ Lord, in a 
sacred and peculiar sense, it would have broken up the assem- 
bly on the spot, and those of our clergy who hold the highest 
positions, and are held in the greatest regard, would have left 
the place. They believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, and the Son of Man, the brightness of the divine glory, 
and the express image of the Divine Person.” 

I return now to the discussion which followed the intro- 
duction by you of the preamble and constitution which you 
had in committee purposely framed, to hold the radicals to 
a conservative confession of faith. Rev. David A. Wasson 
—minister elect of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society 
of Boston, but still pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
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Cincinnati— first gave utterance to our protest. His tone 
was extremely temperate. His words were, without excep- 
tion, the calm and kind expression of a brother’s conviction. 
He only asked that they might be considered. He declared 
that he had no wish to stand out against the judgment of 
the majority, but only to state his view and the ground of it. 
The constitution reported did not seem to him to meet the 
want of the times, and he only wished to suggest such modifi- 
cation as would accord with the spirit and aims of our liberal ~ 
communion. The chief ground of Mr. Wasson’s protest was 
simple, and it was not unchristian. He said that the word 
“Lord,” applied to Jesus, commonly signified more than we 
any of us wished to express. It was generally used of Jesus 
as a supposed Person of God. Almost all Christians meant 
God when they used the phrase, ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ.” There- 
fore we should not use it. He accepted the providential lead- 
ership of Jesus, but he could not ascribe to him supernatural 
lordship. He could not accept a Lord who was not God. 
And he would not use the term ‘‘ Son of God” in such a way 
as to imply that Jesus had himself an exclusive sonship. 

Mr. C. C. Burleigh followed Mr. Wasson, and made a 
remark which stirred the indignation of the Convention, — so 
at least Dr. Osgood says in the ‘‘ Sunday Lesson,” from which 
I quoted above. It was to the effect that Paul used the Greek 
word £urzos as a term of address merely, equivalent to our AZ. 
Mr. Burleigh was by no means altogether in the right. It was 
incorrect to say, that New-Testament authority could not be 
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abundantly found for the use of ‘‘ Lord” to designate Jesus 
as supernatural Messiah; as when allusion is made to the 
apostolic expectation of “‘the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ‘‘ with the voice of the archangel and with the trump 
of God,” “in flaming fire, taking vengeance.” It would have 
been much more to the purpose if Mr. Burleigh had pointed 
out the fact, that the supernatural Lordship of Jesus stands in 
the New Testament as part of the Jewish-Christian conception 
of Jesus as supernatural Deliverer, zz that immediate age, of 
2 
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a chosen Jew-Christian people; and that it falls with the fall 
of this conception. But what Mr. Burleigh actually said, 
though to little purpose and with decided disregard of the 
prejudices of his audience, was said innocently and in good 
faith, and produced a shock only because Jesus is shielded as 
an idol, an ‘express zmage” of God, in even the Unita- 
rian mind. I truly regretted that Mr. Burleigh did not make 
a more scholarly criticism, and express himself with more con- 
sideration for the sensibilities of brethren who cannot yet give 
up the “express image” for the pure Spirit; but, when Dr. 
Lothrop excitedly ‘‘ called the speaker to order,” amid the 
indignant applause of a portion of the Convention, under the 
pretext that Mr. Burleigh ‘‘ represented no church,” the exhi- 
bition of holy passion was as unworthy as it was needless. 
The subsequent allusion, by a radical Unitarian layman, to Mr. 
Burleigh, when he said that ‘‘ he was opposed to uniting with 
rag, tag, and bobtail,” no doubt revealed an important side of 
the Unitarian mind, — its traditional distaste for religion with- 
out refinement. It expressed the moral limitation, as ‘* Lord 
Jesus Christ” expressed the dogmatic limitation, of the faith 
which resented the appearance on its platform of a representa- 
tive of that vast outside communion, the Holy Church of 
Humanity. 

I think I felt as much distaste as any for the idiosyncrasies 
of Mr. Burleigh, and sincerely deplored his awkward thrust ; 
but I am bound to say that it was by his disguised Christhood 
that the Unitarian Convention was tested, and found somewhat 
wanting. The spirit of Mr. Burleigh is pure and sincere; he 
has borne a true Christ-character through many years of 
earnest going about to do good; he has lived a spotless life, 
and pursued, in his way, a noble career. If he has not dined 
with the Pharisees, in fine raiment, with washen. hands, and 
‘“‘represented a church” with unctious dignity on many re- 
spectable occasions, he has at least borne the burden and heat 
of the great day of conflict with wrong, and represented the 
ideal Christ — Christ-character — under the cross of thank- 
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less toil and heavy reproach. Zhat Christ was smitten by 
cruel hands when offended prejudice clamorously supported 
Dr. Lothrop in calling’ Mr. Burleigh to order. So far, more- 
over, as Mr. Burleigh was not at one with the clean and 
comely delegates of regular Unitarianism, he was all the more 
significant as a delegate from the unrecognized mass which 
genuine Christianity especially commissions us to gather in. 
In rejecting him in this aspect, because he represented no 
church, but only outcast hunger for truth and communion, our 
aristocracy of culture spurned the democracy of Christ with a 
contempt infinitely more deplorable than the ‘ comparative 
contempt” into which the ‘Lord Jesus” was put by Mr. 
Burleigh. 

It was with these feelings that I attempted to speak almost 
immediately after Mr. Burleigh. Dr. James F. Clarke had made 
a motion to so amend as to style our conference, ‘‘ of Unitarian 
and Judependent churches,” instead of ‘ Unitarian” simply. 
To this you had said that Dr. Clarke’s proposition was not in 
order in this Convention, — not because that statement was at 
all true in fact, but because you dictatorially assumed to decide 
that the Convention should not enter upon the ‘‘ broad-church” 
question. Dr. Clarke had submitted to your dictation, and 
withdrawn his motion. At this moment I took the floor. Im- 
mediately Hon. T. D. Eliot, who sat at the left of the President, 
rose, and moved that speeches on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion be limited to five minutes. Mr. Eliot seemed to consider 
this a question of privilege, entitling him to disregard the fact 
that I was on the floor before him. I appealed against this to 
the President, — Mr. Eliot, meanwhile, taking his seat, and 
leaving me the sole occupant of the floor. The President 
stated at once that Mr. Eliot’s motion was not in order; there 
being a question before the Convention, and Mr. Eliot’s motion 
not being in amendment of this question. Then I was certain- 
ly entitled to be heard under the rule in force when I rose, that 
speeches should be limited to fifteen minutes. But this was not 
allowed. Hon. Mr. Eliot moved, without rising, to lay the sub- 
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ject before the Convention on the table. The motion was put, 

and carried. Hon. Mr. Eliot further moved to limit speeches to. 
five minutes. This was put, and carried. Then the subject of. 
previous discussion was taken from the table. Through all 

this deliberate disorder, I had stood in my place, where I had 

risen, and addressed the President, before Mr. Eliot rose. My 

claim to the floor was so manifest, — Hon. Mr. Eliot had so 

deliberately snubbed me, — that I had no occasion to vociferate 

my protest. The demand which I made, and the question of 
order which I raised, when Mr. Eliot rose, was too plainly 

conceded, yet too deliberately disregarded, to make it worth 

while to clamor for my rights. I allowed myself to be wronged, 

so long as it was manifestly done, rather than raise my voice in 

a tone which might suggest an excited temper. The floor was 

finally given me,—Goy. Andrew said, ‘‘ The gentleman on 

my left has the floor,” — not because I opened my lips to repeat 

my demand, but because the floor had been mine all along. It 

was thus determined, by the conservative managers on the 

platform, that there should be no real freedom of discussion. 

The morning session had barely begun. Neither Mr. Wasson 

nor Mr. Burleigh had spoken fifteen minutes. The day was 

before us. For at least some hours, there might have been dis- 

cussion unlimited by ezy rule. A rule of fifteen minutes was 

in force. It was, furthermore, made incumbent upon speakers 

to mount a very high platform, — enough in itself to deter many. 

Yet it was thought necessary to further limit discussion by a 

fiye-minutes’ rule. Under that rule alone was I allowed to 
speak. 

I said that I regretted that Dr. Clarke had withdrawn his 
amendment. I did not stigmatize, as it deserved, that arbitrary 
statement of yours, that Dr. Clarke’s amendment was not in 
order. I had not time to deal calmly with these restraints upon 
the free action of the Convention, and I-was resolved not to incur 
even the appearance of an unfraternal word. I protested, in 
general terms, against a sectarian organization, and against 
insisting on the Lordship of Jesus. I said, that, whatever our 
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opinion may be of the nature of Jesus, he should be to us an 
example of service. Our chief duty was not to profess a Lord 
Jesus with our lips, but to imitate the friend and servant of 
man in our lives. Jesus especially presented himself to us as 
a servant of the spiritually needy. Therefore we might well 
omit the recognition of his Lordship, lay aside our sectarian- 
ism, and constitute ourselves servants of the spiritually needy, 
inside or outside of recognized communions. It would be 
wrong for us to organize on a merely Unitarian basis. There 
were Universalists around us wishing to escape the bondage of 
sect, and Spiritualists desiring the advantage of our culture. 
There might be Liberal Orthodox churches, willing to enter a 
communion based solely on liberty and brotherly love. Could 
we not declare our doors open on 60th sides? Could we not 
make room to hold in good fellowship every shade of conscien- 
tious opinion, so that even the most conservative might unite in 
our associations and our Conference of churches, without the 
appearance of surrendering their peculiar opinions? Above 
all, could we not realize at once and fully the peculiar spirit of 
a pure Christianity, and welcome to our generous fellowship 
the representatives of that new faith, now so active in the 
world? Could we not receive any minister of any society 
organized upon Christian aims, and desiring our fellowship? 
Had we not a Christianity able to save all that wished to share 
its life? Most surely, we could trust the power of our faith. 
It needed no hedging in by any preamble or constitution. We 
could, and we must, make our brotherhood as broad as sin- 
cere love of the truth and honest love of the brethren. It 
was to express such sentiments as these that I was allowed 
five minutes on the platform of the National Unitarian Con- 
vention. 

I was followed by Rev. Mr. Ames, of Albany. He was a 
member of the Committee of twelve to prepare the constitu- 
tion of the Conference. He was understood to be among the 
most liberal. But he took ground for the moment with secta- 
rianism. His argument was twofold. In the first place, he 
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considered this Convention a squad-drill only. Therefore the 
work of establishing a broad fold might be postponed! In 
the second place, he was not in favor of letting in organiza- 
tions which would provoke the coming in of Christ, with a whip 
of small cords, to clear the temple. This argument was cer- 
tainly a serious mistake. After the articles of constitution had 
been adopted, Mr. Ames himself moved to add, ‘‘ Nothing in 
this constitution shall be construed to exclude from representa- 
tion in this body any church which chooses to co-operate with 
us in Christian work.” This was rejected, on grounds which 
Mr. Ames himself helped to enforce, — that the Unitarian was 
a select body, and that we had as yet no call to open our doors 
to the houseless faith of the unwashen world. Following this, 
at the afternoon session, Mr. Ames brought up the subject a 
second time, and said that — 

‘¢ Fe was filled with sadness because the Convention was not 
disposed to act on a broader basis. Ministers who were to 
make their mark in the community a few years hence were not 
to be found now in the communion of the Unitarian Church. 
The fountain of the Christian life was not in our keeping. 
Let us not obstruct the stream. He wanted to enlarge the 
stream by opening connection with new springs. He had left 
the Free-Will Baptists to find more congenial fellowship 
among Unitarians ; but, if Unitarians were to be as great stick- 
lers for their name as Free-Will Baptists, it was time for a 
new movement.” 

Why did not Mr. Ames take this ground when the articles 
of constitution were under consideration? Undoubtedly he was 
sincere in supposing, that when the denomination, as such, 
was organized, it would throw open its doors. He discovered 
his mistake too late. 

Following Mr. Ames was a motion to insert ‘‘ Free Chris- 
tian” in place of ‘‘ Unitarian.” Dr. Osgood objected that we 
came here as Unitarians. He preferred the name ‘ Broad- 
Church Unitarians.” Dr, Osgood has indeed a very liberal 
sptret ; but it is well known that he uses “broad” in a purely 
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ecclesiastical and sectarian sense. He it was! who most de- 
voutly thanked God, that the Convention was not as these fol- 
lowers of ‘‘ naturalism” [an undisguised allusion to Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham] or ‘‘ vague deism” [such as Mr. Wasson], or as 
that Burleigh, with ‘ his offensive word,” ‘‘ whose appearance 
was offensive to nearly all, and who received such summary 
rebuke, from a gentleman usually supposed to favor a moderate 
degree of radicalism, as to be considered extinct, and not 
worth minding.”\ When Dr. Clarke expressed his desire to 
move an amendment to secure a little real breadth, and did move 
it, subject to decision as to its being in order, and you rose to 
reply before Dr. Clarke had finished, Dr. Osgood rose in a 
front pew with his eye on you, already on your feet, and shook 
his head to you with great solemnity, that you should say NO 
to Dr. Clarke. He was by no means prepared for a free 
Christian communion. 

In harmony with Dr. Osgood’s objection was the brief speech 
of a layman, who would not consent to relinquish the name 
Unitarian, and regretted the proposal to substitute Free Chris- 
tian. He said, that, if this Convention did not recognize the 
Lord Jesus and adopt a Unitarian basis, the laymen would 
hold a convention by themselves. Mr. E. S. Mills, the radical 
layman from Brooklyn, whom Dr. Osgood alludes to above, 
made an impassioned address. He said that ‘the preferred to 
go with Mr. Low,’ and have a creed rather than abandon the 


1 See a card from Dr. Osgood, in the ‘‘ New-York Evening Post,” 
April, 1865. 

2 Mr. A. A. Low, of Rev. A. P. Putnam’s Society, Brooklyn, had 
attempted to procure the passage of a resolution requiring the members 
of the Convention to give their assent, as a condition of sitting in the 
Convention, to five articles of belief, including belief in ‘‘ one Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, the Son of God, and his specially appointed mes- 
senger and representative to our race, gifted with supernatural powers, 
approved of God by miracles and signs and wonders, which God did 
by him.” Mr. Low attempted to move his resolution in amendment of 
a motion to appoint a committee on rules of order and business, having 
first made a speech on his resolution. He was called to order, and 
silenced for the time. At a later hour, his resolution was received, 
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name Unitarian. He was opposed to uniting with rag, tag, and 
bobtail.” This last seemed to hit the nail on the head for a 
portion of the Convention. Dr. Osgood has twice referred to 
this most unhappy fling, with great satisfaction, — once in his 
card in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” quoted above; and again in the 
In the former, 
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‘¢ Sunday Lesson, reported by a phonographer.’ 
he said that Mr. Burleigh ‘‘ received such summary rebuke, 
from a gentleman usually supposed to favor a moderate degree 
of radicalism, as to be considered extinct, and not worth mind- 
ing.” In the latter, he said, ‘The man was put down with 
most expressive silence [?], and his sharpest rebuke came from 
one of the foremost representatives of our radical wing.” It 
would be possible to suppose that Dr. Osgood did not have in 
mind the choice phrase quoted above; but it happens that Mr. 
Mills did not utter a word on this head beyond what I have 
quoted, — that ‘‘ he was opposed to uniting with rag, tag, and 
bobtail.” That was the ‘‘ sharp and summary rebuke” which 
met the case for those who put themselves forward as, in par- 
ticular, defenders of the Unitarian faith. ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” and 
** No rag, tag, and bobtail,” were the words which conservative 
control brought out most emphatically in a convention which 
was to have ‘‘ something of the importance of one of the old 
Church Councils.” 

Hardly an hour had been occupied in discussion, when 
Hon. Mr. Eliot moved the previous question! ‘The article 
under consideration was the only one which involved the 
principle in dispute. The question of adopting it was one to 
be dealt with calmly and deliberately. Full discussion was 
demanded on every ground. But the managers on the plat- 
form had resolved otherwise. To all appearance, Hon. Mr. 
Eliot was their mouth-piece. I deeply respect this gentleman. 
He is a good man and a stanch patriot. True and vigilant, he 


and laid on the table; from which it was passed, near the close of the 
Convention, to the charge of the council established by the Conference. 
This high-handed attempt to outrage liberty of faith was very gently 
dealt with. 
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has done himself great honor in Congress. He is a kindly 
parishioner and a generous friend. I repeat that I deeply 
respect this gentleman. But I am confident that he did not 
adequately appreciate the position of things when he intro- 
duced the previous question into a conference whose law is 
liberty, —the conference of brethren upon the high themes of 
Christian inquiry. At one other crisis in the Convention, 
discussion was closed by resort to the previous question. It 
was in the afternoon of this second day, when Mr. Ames had 
attempted to secure, at least, an appearance of opening our 
doors to those outside of our sect. Rev. A. P. Putnam 
obtained the floor, and deliberately attempted to violate the 
order of the Convention. He did not wish to speak upon 
the question before the house, but entered upon a speech 
on the propriety of adopting the creed offered by Mr. Low. 
I rose to inquire if this was in order, and was sustained by the 
chair. Mr. Putnam then attempted to introduce Mr. Low’s 
creed, as an amendment to the question before the house. I 
objected to this, as not in order; and was sustained by the 
chair. Mr. Low’s creed had been laid on the table, and could 
be taken up only by the vote of the house. Upon this, Mr. 
Putnam, though perfectly aware that several persons had tried 
in vain to obtain the floor, moved the previous question. I 
appealed to him to withdraw it for a single moment. He 
refused; and that discussion was closed. In effect, there was 
almost no real discussion upon the measures adopted by the 
Convention. ‘These measures were resolved on by a few 
persons, chief among whom was yourself; and they were put 
through by dictation and the repression of free protest. 

The part acted by yourself in the Convention demands 
special notice. I am not disposed to criticise your course in 
connection with the arrangements made before the Convention. 
I cheerfully concede very much to human infirmity. But 
when you chose, and kept, your seat on the elevated platform, 
a little to the right, and not a little to the front, of the chair, 
where you could always rise between his eye and the Conven- 
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tion, and there conducted yourself as if the Convention had 
nothing to do but bow its assent to your proposals, you be- 
came open to criticism. I have already recited how Dr. Clarke 
presented an amendment to article first of the constitution, 
to insert ‘and Independent,” so as to read, ‘‘ National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Independent Churches,” — expressing 
his willingness to withdraw it, if not in order; and how you 
rose and said, with the assistance of a nod from Dr. Osgood, 
that Dr. Clarke’s amendment was not in order in this Conven- 
tion. You explained that this amendment was not a proper 
question for the Convention to consider, but would be proper 
to be considered by a future convention, when the ‘ broad- 
church” basis would be proposed. Dr. Clarke had no occa- 
sion to offer his amendment with submission; much less had 
he the smallest occasion to heed your interference as to the or- 
der of the Convention. I do not forget your announcement that 
the Convention could not unite in any thing but what the Com- 
mittee had presented ; but there was no reason why this decision 
of yours should have prevented consideration, by the Conven- 
tion, of Dr. Clarke’s proposition. In withdrawing it, as he did, 
at your dictation, Dr. Clarke committed a mistake which he 
had much occasion to regret. In every light your interference 
was unfit. It was not your business to tell the Convention what 
it might do. Nothing was more fit than that the Convention 
should consider and adopt Dr. Clarke’s amendment. Very 
few of our churches call themselves Unitarian. ‘+ First Con- 
gregational” is the designation of your own church. Some 
of our ministers have never ceased jealously to guard their 
independence. Your friend, Dr. Bartol, who. stands at -the 
head of our fellowship in Boston, is one of these. He refuses 
to take the sectarian designation ‘‘ Unitarian,” and did not 
enter the Unitarian Convention, unless as a guest. He is 
excluded by the title of the conference. To include him, the 
title proposed by Dr. Clarke must be adopted. For myself, 
I think the name “ Unitarian” should be cherished. Its 
suggestion of union and unity is profound and enduring. It is 
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a name honorably borne. It signifies, in the religious world, 
culture, character, and progress. It can be made to signify 
reason, freedom, and fellowship. I like the name. But I 
would use it in such a way as to clear it of all dogmatic and 
sectarian taint. I would have Unitarians, in name and con- 
nection, who yet hold so much of Trinitarian dogma as is 
not inconsistent with liberal union. And from this conservative 
extreme I would go on to include all who desire, as regular 
ministers and representatives of religious societies, to share 
our fellowship, whether they teach after our method or not. I 
can see no reason for refusing the advantages of our associa- 
tions and conference, oz prénczple, to ministers of Universalist, 
or Spiritualist, or independent special methods. Individual 
cases must be decided on their merits, according to all the 
circumstances ; but the principle of no restriction upon fellow- 
ship should be adopted as the Unitarian principle. It will 
work no dangerous revolution. Only those will come to us 
who have some affinity with us. Even the fastidious need 
not be alarmed. If we go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, there will be no more than 
Wwe can assimilate sufficiently for Christian union. Why, 
then, did you so dictatorially use your position and influence to 
prevent the Convention from entering upon the question of a 
genuine Christian Brotherhood? Was it because a handful of 
conservative divines did not dare to accept the tendencies 
of liberalism? Did you speak so positively as to what the 
Convention could unite on, not because you knew the majority 
to be with you, but because you were cognizant, not to say 
consctous, of the determination of a small minority to break 
fraternal union, unless the Convention should vote to hold the 
radicals to a fragment of sectarian dogma? Thanks to the 
revelations of your own outbreak, and to Dr. Osgood’s frank 
recital, we can answer this question. You were conscious of 
a determination to hold the radicals to your standard. You 
were cognizant of a determination to break fraternal union, if 
the Convention should adopt an undogmatic and perfectly free 
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- fellowship. You knew that Dr. Eliot was resolved upon 
seceding from the National Conference, if the views of the 
majority should not suit him; and that others would bear him 
company, and rupture our union. Your reason for prophesy- 
ing so positively, in the instance of Dr. Clarke’s amendment, 
and in further instances, is but too plain. 

Immediately after the adoption of the articles of constitution, 
Mr. Ames moved to add, ‘‘ Nothing in this constitution shall 
be construed to exclude from representation in this body any 
church which chooses to co-operate with us in Christian work.” 
To this you said, that ‘the result of the adoption of that 
article would be to swamp the boat;” that you ‘‘had found 
the attachment to the Unitarian name such, that it would be 
dangerous to adopt such a provision.” This sounded very 
strangely. You did not argue the case at all. You made the 
merest announcement that any but a strict sectarian construc- 
tion would be fatal. We understand now what you meant, 
and can see how nearly we approached destruction. To all 
appearance, the article would have passed, but for a strange 
word from Dr. Eliot. Several amendments had been agreed 
to, none of them hostile to the article. The last was to insert 
‘for society,” when the article, with previous amendments, 
would have stood : — 

‘* Nothing in this constitution shall be construed to exclude 
from representation in this body any Christian church or 
society, claiming Christian fellowship with us, which chooses 
to co-operate with us in Christian work, and which shall make 
known its wishes by letter addressed to the President of this 
association.” 

On account of what did Dr. Eliot take the platform to 
oppose the adoption of this article? He professed to fear the 
effect of the last amendment, which let in “ societies ” which 
might not be “churches.” The article, without that, he was 
not understood to oppose. But that made it dangerous. 
Why? Because the Mormons had organized in St. Louis 
under the title of ‘* Mormon Christian Society” !! This vision 
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of ‘* Mormon rag, tag, and bobtail” settled the matter. A 
motion to lay the article on the table prevailed at once. The 
Holy Unitarian Church was barred and bolted against ‘any 
Christian church or society claiming Christian fellowship with 
us,’ —because of the Mormons! It was by this word that 
Dr. Eliot checked the Convention just as it was declaring for a 
guarded liberality. 

The question of articles being disposed of according to the 
programme, the question of adopting the preamble came 
before the Convention. A motion was made to lay it on the 
table. To this you said at once, and without argument, that, 
‘if the preamble should be laid on the table, the whole con- 
stitution would fail. It would then seem as if the Unitarians 
had no coherence, no status, and no future.” It was difficult 
to understand what lay behind these words in your mind. 
Why should you so persistently forebode disaster to the whole 
communion, if the Convention should venture to depart 
from your plan? It was easy to understand that you might 
think such departure a grave mistake, destined to do serious 
mischief; but why should you be so sure of razz to the whole 
cause? It was because you had determined to say ‘ Lord, 
Lord,” in the preamble, or suffer no doing the will of the 
Father in the constitution. Even a constitution strictly secta- 
rian, and to be construed so as to exclude every church or 
society not of the sect, did not content you. It was very 
strange; but it is explained, now that we know what had 
passed behind the scenes. 

The preamble, constitution, and by-laws were at length 
adopted. Rev. Mr. Ames came forward again, as has been 
stated already, and proposed a declaration of our desire for 
general Christian fellowship, and a Committee of Correspond- 
ence with whoever might wish to address us. This was not 
very ‘‘dangerous;” but Mr. Ames spoke, with a good deal of 
sadness and with some plainness, altogether with a good deal 
of effect, upon the narrow basis adopted by the Conference. 
A motion to lay his measure on the table was lost. Rev. 
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Robert Collyer declined to serve on the Committee on Corre- 
spondence, as named in the measure. He said that he had 
voted against the constitution, regarding it as a creed. He 
wished he could consider the Convention as free and broad as 
the Western Conference, in which they did not act on the 
policy of repression of opinion, but gave each and all a free 
utterance. It was after these demonstrations that you rose, 
and uttered words which you thought it necessary to apologize 
for at the close of the Convention. You announced that you 
had serious objection to bodies of men claiming to be the 
peculiar champions of liberty; you declaimed against radicals 
as ** spindling up into a peculiarity ;” you confessed that you 
belonged to the class that proposed to control, rather than 
accept, the spirit of the age; you spurned all taunts about the 
disgrace of the Convention; you were of the conservatives, 
and meant, with hand and with foot, to defend what you con- 
sidered eternal truth; you would ‘ rather go with orthodoxy 
in any form in which it could be stated, than with those 
who put Jesus Christ into comparative contempt;” you had 
‘‘ made a constitution for the purpose of holding the latter to 
it,’ and expected to gain, by any issue that might be made, 
tenfold any possible loss. It was in these terms that you gave 
unbridled utterance to that side of your thought which liberty 
cannot trust. I have given your own words for the most part. 
They are significant words. Religion mourns at the altar of 
freedom, that such words should be spoken. The spirit 
of truth is grieved by the purpose which these words express. 
Reason points with just scorn to the contradiction between 
these words and the words in which a true liberality had been 
insisted on just before the Convention met. Good faith turns: 
with deep shame from the contrast between that promise and 
this performance. Was it for this betrayal that you called the 
Unitarian body to meet you in convention? Was it to thus run 
the ship ashore that you took the helm? That you have con- 
trived to do this, and meant to do this at the moment in which 
you secured the triumph of conservatism in the organization of 
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the. ‘‘ National Conference,” will appear more fully from a 
brief examination of the condition and action of our body 
within recent years, in comparison with the condition and 
action proposed by you in the articles and by-laws of the 
National Conference. 

The ‘‘ American Unitarian Association” was founded in 
1824, and incorporated in 1847. This body has a broad and 
national character. Any person may be a member by the 
payment annually of one dollar; a life-member, by the pay- 
ment of thirty dollars. It is represented by members in all 
sections of the country. It is located, as to its office and 
organization, in Boston, the only chief centre of American 
interests around which Unitarianism has gathered in force, and 
the natural Holy City of our faith for the whole land. By the 
constitution of the body, as it stands amended since 1862, its 
Board of Officers consists of nineteen persons, four of whom 
are representatives of distant sections of the country, — the 
Middle States, the South-east, the South-west, and the North- 
west; while fifteen represent the great camp of our forces in 
‘and around the city of Boston. These fifteen constitute the 
working portion of the Board; the other four, the portion 
whose special duty is advice in regard to the distant fields 
which they represent. The working force of the body is 
convened at least once a month. It is admirably divided into 
special committees on different portions of our work; an 
arrangement which secures the largest amount of careful atten- 
tion to every detail, and intelligent, united action of the whole 
Board. The Board includes a Secretary and an Assistant 
Secretary, —the former, one of our ministers; the latter, a 
layman. The present Secretary, while standing on the right < 
wing of our theological position, represents most satisfactorily 
the genial liberality of Unitarianism. This Secretary is em- 
ployed, on an adequate salary, to devote his whole time to the 
general superintendence of the affairs of the Board. The 
Assistant Secretary, trained to the business by some years of 
service, —a young layman, and a liberal of the most catholic 
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sympathies, — devotes himself entirely to the office business of 
the Association headquarters. It would not be possible to 
improve the position and facilities for work thus enjoyed by 
our body. Occupying a great entrenched camp, within the 
limits of which we find a great university, and a city renowned 
as a centre of liberal culture, Unitarianism commands the 
whole country as no other religious movement of our time can, 
with facilities for obtaining information, for arousing interest, 
for taking wise counsel, and for undertaking every sort of 
work, which cannot be surpassed. It has been under a quite 
special providence that this admirable organization has 
crowned the development of Unitarianism. 

In comparison with this, what is your National Conference, 
with that ‘‘ Council” at the head of which you stand? It is 
an exclusive body. No minister can belong to it who is not a 
settled pastor. Only two laymen can be sent to it with the 
pastor of each church. Societies like those of Dr. Bartol and 
Dr. Furness, Dr. Ellis and Dr. Robbins, not only are not mem- 
bers of the National Conference, but cannot be. This body 
expressly refused, under your guidance, to constitute itself an 
open and broad fellowship; it organized itself of the mem- 
bers present in the New-York Convention; it made no pro- 
vision for the admission of new members; it voted down a 
motion that its constitution should not be construed to exclude 
Christian churches and societies desiring fellowship with us. 
The creed of Mr. Low, which he attempted to have made a 
condition of taking the places to which we had come in good 
faith, was referred to the Council, as if for future adoption to 
drive away the large number who will not submit to be ‘‘ held 
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to” conservative dogma. It is difficult to see how liberal 
principles could be more distinctly set aside. 

The scheme of representation by official delegates is an 
intrusion of ecclesiasticism. Instead of calling all our minis- 
ters, and all our laymen, who have taken enough interest in 
the work to contribute to it, you call official delegates, many of 


whom represent the highest respectability of their several 
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societies, rather than the young life and earnest spirit of the 
denomination. A parish is often bound to send as an official 
delegate a member whose claims are merely personal. In our 
body, work should be intrusted to the workers. It was of im- 
mense advantage to you, that so many venerable laymen were 
before you when you said that your scheme must be accepted, 
or the denomination be ruined. You doubtless felt that these 
laymen, though conservative, were yet liberal, and would yield 
to fair argument, if discussion were permitted. You secured 
your end by preventing discussion. The large body of lay 
delegates, who knew you and did not know our younger 
workers, confided in your word, and gave you assistance which 
many of them must regret. No such thing would be possible 
in the Association. Its meetings include all who choose to be 
members, and the field is open to every suggestion or scheme 
which any individual may wish to urge upon the body. 

And in the ‘* Council” established by the Constitution of the 
National Conference, the defect of your plan is yet more 
apparent. It contains, including its Secretary, eleven persons. 
Six of these are of Boston and its vicinity ; one represents the 
North-west, two the South-west, and two New York. Its 
centre is New York, where it has no working force. Of its 
force in and near Boston, four are on the Executive Board of 
the American Unitarian Association, and give their work 
there. This really leaves little of the Council for any work, 
except yourself and the Secretary of the Council, Rev. E. E. 
Hale. How far you and he can undertake to look after our 
denominational affairs, with the other charges which you and 
he have beyond almost all our pastors, I need not inquire. 
I only remark, that, evidently, no reason for having your Coun- 
cil, in addition to the Executive Board of the American 
Unitarian Association, can be found, unless it be that the 
latter body needs your superintendence. This reason your 
articles and by-laws confess. You have made it the business 
of the National Conference to give advice. It is declared “‘a 
purely advisory body.” It ‘‘ confines itself to recommending 
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to the existing organizations of the Unitarian body such under- 
takings and methods as it judges to be in the heart of the 
Unitarian denomination.” This advice, however, is to origi- 
nate with the Council. ‘‘ The Council shall have for its duty, 
to keep itself accurately informed... . to the end that the 
Conference may know what the wants and the wishes of the 
churches are, somewhat more particularly than it is possible to 
learn in the necessary hurry of the Annual Meeting.” It is 
not difficult to comprehend this. When you belonged to the 
committee for calling the New-York Convention, you read to 
it a statement of your views, which was adopted as that of the 
committee. You or Mr. Hale must take a similar course now. 
The Council will authorize your plans. You will secure the 
assent of the Conference to them. You will then issue them 
in the annual address provided for by one of your by-laws ; 
adding to them, according to the same by-law, ‘‘ such advice 
and encouragement as it [the Council] may deem appropri- 
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ate.” It is absurd to represent your scheme as one for getting 
work done. It secures but one thing, in addition to the griev- 
ous outrage upon liberty already considered ; and that thing is, 
unlimited opportunity on your part to oversee and advise the 
denominational affairs of Unitarianism. You are made a sort 
of Unitarian Holy Father, to whom our brother Hale is Secre- 
tary for the Provzxczal region of Boston and its vicinity. 

It is clear throughout, that the Unitarian Association repre- 
sents the work and the life of our body. The proposition for 
the New-York Convention was made by you in a special 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. In that meet- 
ing there was abundant evidence of vigor and life, apart from 
your somewhat wild appeal for organization.* In particular, 
Mr. James P. Walker presented resolutions which aimed 
directly at work, and did not aim at “* holding” either wing to 
the dogmas of the other. These resolutions were amended 


* “Let every church appoint two delegates; and let these all meet, 
at some central point, four times a year!” 
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on the motion of Mr. Henry P. Kidder, one of the Vice-Pres- 
idents of the American Unitarian Association; and, by 
their passage, the work of raising one hundred thousand 
dollars was initiated. This work was successfully prose- 
cuted by the Executive Board of the American Unitarian 
Association, and was nearly completed before the National 
Conference came into existence. In its inception, so far as the 
churches of our body knew, the New-York Convention was 
called by, and was therefore in the charge of, the American 
Unitarian Association. It was understood to be a convention 
of the people, on the principle of representation, for the pur- 
pose of free conference. Had it been conducted as such, and 
the result intrusted to the Association which called it, the 
occasion would have been memorable in the history of our 
body. It was when you forgot that we already had a most 
admirable organization for work, under proper and adequate 
control, and introduced your scheme for a new and quite 
unnecessary organization, that the Convention was turned 
from its legitimate business to serve your individual aims, and 
the aims of a narrow conservatism. If it be true that the 
American Unitarian Association needs the special supervision 
of yourself and Brother Hale; and that you cannot contribute 
all your energy and wisdom in the capacity of members, 
rather than bishops, of our body, — you were, no doubt, right 
in turning the National Convention into a strict organization 
on which to erect your high seat of superior information and 
supreme control. But if the Association, after forty years, is 
a competent national representative of Unitarianism, you were 
quite wrong in forcing upon the National Convention your 
scheme of a National Conference. 

An Autumnal Convention had been, until 1864, a distinctive 
feature of the Unitarian movement for more than twenty years. 
The Convention of 1863, held at Springfield, Mass., was a 
great success. It was spoken of in the ‘‘ Monthly-Journal” 
report as marking a decided advance of our body. The desire 
for a convention the following year was disappointed ‘‘ through 
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the failure of the committee whose duty it was to attend to it.” 
A writer in the “‘ Christian Register” has recently attempted 
a version of these facts. He refers to the Autumnal Conven- 
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tions as ‘dreary powwows,” which no city or town would 
receive, and for which no committee would be responsible. 
He asserts that they broke down, and that the Association 
called its December special meeting in place of them. He 
declares that these conventions met ‘‘ to do nothing, not even 
to resolve any thing, but simply contemplate the question 
whether sin were not virtue undeveloped; or whether it were 
better to have four children or five in a Sunday-school class, 
without coming to a decision.” I should not notice this state- 
ment but for the fact, that it is a specimen of the advice which 
a chief representative of your scheme in Boston has to give, — 
one out of the many wild absurdities into which he has fallen 
in the haste and crudeness of his labors in your cause. The 
fact in regard to our Autumnal Conventions is correctly stated 
in the reports of the ‘* Monthly Journal.” The last but one, 
that at Brooklyn, was ‘‘ remarkably successful.” The Spring- 
field Convention was ‘‘ much the largest on record.” As free 
conferences of brethren on high themes of faith and fellow- 
ship, these Autumnal Conventions had proved of the greatest 
interest and value. It is undoubtedly true that radical spirit 
and life came out in them more and more; while conservative 
re-action did not meet with favor. This may have made them 
‘dreary powwows” to the brethren who particularly rejoice in 
conservatism, though I think the true conservative spirit 
among us has more and more welcomed cordial conference 
with radical brethren. The need and use of such confer- 
ence, both to promote the inward life of our liberal body, 
and to maintain before the world a proper attitude of broad and 
open fellowship, cannot be too earnestly insisted on. The 
struggle of all our tendencies is absolutely necessary to the full 
health and vigorous growth of our communion. The reign of 
a fraternal spirit over this struggle is to be the realization of a 
Christianity of brotherhood at whose altars believers of every 
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name will meet in the firm union of assured liberty. How 
far you contemplated closing the arena of the Autumnal Con- 
vention, and destroying our platform of free conference and 
fellowship, I need not inquire. I point to the record of that 
day on which you succeeded in stifling discussion, and in 
degrading our fellowship, to justify my confident declaration, 
that Unitarian fellowship and liberty refuse to accept the 
‘* National Conference ” in place of the Autumnal Convention. 

That which Unitarianism demands in this great day of new 
liberty and union is the vigorous action of her national organ- 
ization, the American Unitarian Association, and the cus- 
tomary assembling of her Autumnal Conventions, oz the 
broadest principle of fraternity. It is to be recognized, that 
every effort in religion made in good faith is so far good, and 
worthy of fraternal recognition, even if its method may be 
quite erroneous in the judgment of cultivated intelligence. 
The appeal to prejudice is intellectually and spiritually base. 
All the movements of the time are under one providence, and 
are to be recognized for their good, that the unfolding of their 
better spirit may be secured. The conception of a Christ who 
will come in with the whip to clear the temple is essentially 
Pharisaic. There is no good sense of the name of Christ 
which does not require us to give a brother’s hand to every 
man who is honestly desirous of brotherly love. The day 
must soon come when liberal fellowship will exclude none 
because of their thought, not even those whose thought runs 
in the channel of extreme denial. To stand together as 
brothers and bear one another’s burdens, having no high 
thoughts, no hard feelings, and no cherished aversions, is the 
aim under which men of all names, in and out of now-recog- 
nized communion, will pursue the search for truth, and the 
labor for good, as under a new great banner of liberty and 
union. The spirit of the age you may propose to control, but 
in vain. That spirit mocks your endeavor. The time is all 
alive with the energy of awakened humanity. Churches can- 
not resist it, except to be broken as under a millstone. Secta- 
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rianism has no more chance than any other relic of barbarism. 
Dogmatism is dead and buried. It is useless to put on white 
garments, and attempt to play the angel of resurrection. The 
tomb of darkness is that light in which darkness ceases to 
exist. A great light of trust fills the world in which we have 
our lot. Even the infidel so called has profound faith. He 
dashes your clean platters, or your unclean, to the ground; but 
he takes in his hands bread of truth with that same noble 
hunger of soul which has marked the heroism of apostle and 
martyr in all ages. Fraternity does not hesitate to commune, 
if occasion arise, with men of unwashen hands who go pluck- 
ing the raw ears of truth, in disregard of pious prejudice, in 
the common fields of humanity. Fraternity! The unrecog- 
nized benediction of the Father is on many a fold which our 
piety cannot name without contempt. We are ‘“‘ members one 
of another,” whether we are conscious or not of the blessed 
fact. Brotherhood is the decree of a power which we cannot 
resist. We are in the chain-gang of the Holy Spirit, driven 
by mighty Providence on one way of truth and good. Let us 
awake to the fact. In our work, and in our conference, let us 
grant the largest liberty and secure the broadest union. So 
shall we vindicate Unitarian fellowship and liberty. 

In the haste and temper with which you conducted to its 
mournful close the New-York Convention, you forgot to pro- 
vide, as your own constitution and by-laws required, for the 
second meeting this year of the National Conference. No 
doubt you felt with yourself that you could attend to every thing 
of that kind. You forgot that you had given your Conference 
a constitution, and that you had taken office under this. This 
constitution reserves to the Conference itself to fix the time 
and place of successive meetings, and merely intrusts the 
Council with issuing the call ordered by itself. As I have 
said, the Conference neglected to take action. It did not even 
intrust the matter to its Council. This may be an absurd state 
of things; no doubt it is. But here are facts, and they mean 
nothing less than this, — the National Conference adjourned 
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indefinitely. You can call together another convention; but 
you cannot recover your organization. In this state of the 
case, you have no choice but to leave the matter in the hands of 
the May meeting of the Association to call such a convention 
as it shall deem suitable to call. You and Mr. Hale have, 
as I am aware, looked after our affairs recently in a way 
that shows your intention to do a great deal more than 
execute the expressed will of the National Conference. You 
seem to constitute a Unitarian papacy, at least a liberal 
‘Society of Jesus,” to which the end justifies the means. 
Do you comprehend that this is the appearance? Do you 
intend to pursue an arbitrary course in these matters, in 
the belief that your individual will is precious to our body? 
I might hope that you do, knowing that you would thus 
soonest bring on the utter downfall of your cause; but I am 
animated by the most sincere desire that you should enjoy the 
general confidence and fill a large place in the conduct of our 
affairs: therefore I most earnestly hope that you will recede 
altogether from your present position of spiritual dictator, 
and leave the republic of liberalism to its legitimate Board of 
control. We meet in our proper forum of deliberation and 
decision, in May, on the consecrated ground of Unitarianism, 
where Channing and Theodore Parker illustrated the resources 
and breadth of our body. On that ground we have room for 
work, and room for thought. The new life, which is visiting 
us more and more, inevitably enlarges and invigorates the 
policy of our organization. To trust that life, and to find ina 
wise and bold policy adequate expression for it, is the duty of 
all of us in this eventful hour. It will be a misfortune to be 
deeply regretted if any of our conservative leaders refuse to go 
with the tide of our affairs, for fear of a flood of radicalism. But 
of one thing these leaders may be sure, — they cazzot run our 
good ship ashore. The spirit which sways the world blows 
off shore in America, and the tide rises faster than that re- 
action can overtake it, creeping backwards against this hurri- 
cane of inspiration. Even the old Catholic ark, and the huge 
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Episcopal frigate, and all the Orthodox merchantmen, are 
driven out to sea. If not literally the ‘* Pilot of the Galilean 
lake,” at least the spirit of a regenerated Christianity is at 
every helm; and we must “ sail the sea alone with God,” be it 
with, or be it without, the traditional figure-head of accred- 
ited Christian craft. Concern about the Lordship of Jesus 
need not oppress your mind. If there is on board an 7mage, 
a dumb and helpless object of faith, which cannot take care of 
itself in the storm under which we are driving on, there is no 
hope for it, unless it be to fling it down into the hold to be 
saved and forgotten. You cannot expect men in the passion of 
great faith to hold by that which has no hold for itself. If this 
Lordship of the peasant rabbi of Galilee has a firm and cen- 
tral hold in our life of faith, and can stand, men will hold by 
it. But if it be a mere figure-head, to which pious sentiment 
clings, but which has no deep and sure hold upon the spirit 
and life of humanity, the next hour may bring the wave which 
will break such hold as it has, and sink it for ever beneath the 
troubled sea. There are many, you know it well, whose 
hearts will not fail, though they see old opinion and custom 
swept from every deck, and only faith in right, with erect and 
unbroken faith in God to hold by, between them and the 
unfathomable deep. Indeed, zs mot the sea in the hollow of 
his hand? The evident providence of the hour demands the 
pure trust of absolute fraternity. Exclusive fellowship, and 
re-action against progress, are in high violation of the will of 
God in the spirit of our age. In the not inscrutable provi- 
dence of the hour, that ‘* National Conference” by which you 
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attempted to ‘* control the spirit of the age,” and turn back the 
course of liberal progress, lies where it was built, a helpless 
hulk, the scorn of wind and tide. The launch was forgotten. 
The penalty of hot haste to do wrong was laid on in the 
very moment of transgression. So let it be. 

Sincerely and fraternally, for liberty and union, 


Ee Came 
MeEprorD, Mass., April 27, 1866. 
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One of the most striking tokens of the energy of truth and 
power in the Christian religion has been illustrated, in a long 
course of ages, in the restlessness of thought and the activity 
of zeal which it excites, periodically and steadily. We 
often speak of a “reformed Christianity,” and of a “ reform 
in the Church.” But Christianity and the Christian Church 
are unchangeable matters. There is no such thing as alter- 
ing or modifying them. What we reform and change, and 
reconsider and improve, is, not the Gospel, not the Church, 
but our own idea or opinion or doctrinal interpretation or 
method of administration of the Gospel or the Church. 
Our reforms are within ourselves, in our creeds and meas- 
ures as professed Christians. So all the marked stages and 
crises of society in Christendom find multitudes of the most 
earnest persons in mind and heart, engaged in efforts to get 
a better mastery of the truth and power contained in the 
Christian religion. If the Gospel and the Church do not 
accomplish the Divine work expected of them, we reconsider 
our opinions, and rally our efforts as Christians. 

Nearly every branch and sectarian fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church, between and inclusive of the Romanists and the 
Swedenborgians, has held, within the year now closing, some 
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organic representation of its membership, its characteristic 
ideas, and its prospective aims. Under the name of council, 
convocation, assembly, convention, association, or confer- 
ence, mostly by formal delegation rather than by free, 
popular concourse, the different Christian brotherhoods have 
met for debate, or for practical ends of zeal and benevolence. 
It would be easy to trace, in the spirit and measures of all 
these representative gatherings, the evident strengthening of 
the sentiments of true piety, Christian liberality, and a com- 
prehensive humanity. Viewed in a large and generous way 
the whole aspect of Christendom is brightened by the results. 

The Unitarian brotherhood also has had its Conference. 
For the first time it has summoned a delegation, lay and 
clerical, asked, if not authorized, to represent the churches 
and religious societies in all the matters which might come 
before the Conference; and requested, on their return, to 
obtain the indorsement or approval of such churches and 
societies of the doings and results of the Conference. 

A passing word now as to the stir and state of some of 
the great organized bodies of our common Christendom. 
The old Roman Church, which is wmning much young love, 
as old people sometimes do, simply because it is in its dotage, 
has, through its Pope and chief College, pronounced its sol- 
emn ban upon the science, the restless thought, and the fever- 
ish activity of our age, as hostile to faith and godless, — there- 
fore fatal to society, happiness, and virtue, if not withstood. 
That Church, paralyzed, as we say, at the centre of its life, 
shows great vitality at its extremities of organization. It has 
just held its great Council of prelates and ecclesiastics in our 
country, with Latin forms, scenic shows, and street proces- 
sions, the pomp of its dresses, symbols, and altar rites. 
That Church is alive to its opportunities, and is master still 
for the consciences and affections of millions. It deserves 
high success for its zeal and devotion. Its wonderful organi- 
zation and its facile adaptations; its charms of display and 
ritual; its repose and quiet; its mastery of art and music ; 
its assumption for its disciples of all the perplexities of think- 
ing, creed-making, and legislating for conscience, — make for 
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it a large, a strong, and a silky net in the great fishery for 
men and women. 

The Church of England, in England and its colonies, 
lives, and holds and changes and interprets its formulas of 
faith, by the will of the English Parliament. Its endow- 
ments and privileges of prerogative, appropriated from 
Romanism, sustain it as an organization. It now compre- 
hends and tolerates prelates, ministers, and members, who 
hold the creeds of all the sects, and who claim the freedom of 
opinion expressed in nearly every form of modern speculation 
and philosophy. Its most scholarly prelate, the unflinching 
master of his liberal position, and, what is more and better, 
the master of his own temper, —for his gentleness and sweet- 
ness of spirit under passionate obloquy have never failed 
him, — keeps at bay ten thousand clerical subscribers against 
him as a heretic. And where shall we find a heretic, if he 
be not a heretic? He protests against “ prayer to Christ,” 
and handles the Scriptures with a boldness of criticism which 
is equally approved by sound learning, and damaging to the 
assumptions of doctrinal Orthodoxy. Yet convocation and . 
the highest ecclesiastical courts of the realm cannot silence 
and will not unfrock him. ‘The two foremost deans of 
that Church, Stanley and Milman,—the former probably 
destined, if he lives, to be the Primate of all England, — 
represent the very finest phase of liberality of opinion and 
true Christian devoutness of spirit. A formal parliamentary 
decree of unlimited comprehension and freedom within that 
«¢ Established Church,” or a chaotic ruin, make the alterna- 
native before it. 

The child of that Church, the Episcopal sect here, is, 
we believe, destined to large success and great popularity in 
this country. Unlike its parent in England, with no claims 
for distinction in learning and scholarship, — for it is behind 
most of our sects in those attainments, —and with very few 
distinguished pulpit orators, it is, as a body, earnest, faithful, 
and zealous. Its ritual and discipline and dispensation are 
very attractive to many. Its whole spirit is devotional. It 
does not agitate either in morals or in politics. It does not 
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concern itself with the radical speculations and excitements 
of the time. It works almost as by mechanism. Its book- 
offices engage attention, and serve as a very effective help in 
the religious education of the young; and its altar-rites of 
prayer and music compensate to many for the meagreness 
of its pulpit utterances. It makes itself very free and toler- 
ant within its own fold, though absurdly arrogant and exclu- 
sive outside of it. Though its ministers are compelled to 
avow its creeds and articles, its laity may be full members, 
and may partake of its ordinances, without professing or 
believing them. Piety, grace, and virtue may find a foster- 
ing and an attractive home within that fold. 

It seems to be the policy of that Church to proselyte from 
the unstable and the unsatisfied in other communions, rather 
than to draw fresh disciples from the open world. It labors 
much to win young girls; attaching them rather by their 
emotional religious affections than by intelligent convictions 
based on Christian knowledge, and binding them by strong 
ritualistic methods and associations, with the sagacious expec- 
tation that they will win their suitors and future husbands at 
least to a conformity with what becomes so dear to them. 
'Yhat ritual Church is, in our belief, as we have said, destined 
to great success and popularity among us. But then, it must, 
in time, take its turn in the agitation and discussion which all 
religious organizations have to encounter. Probably, within 
a score or two of years, and just when that Church has been 
most prospered by growth, and is most boastful of its gains, 
a party of the more intelligent, more earnest, and more restless 
among its members will lead the way for, and insist upon, very 
important modifications of its system and ritual; requiring 
more freedom and variety in its stiff routine and in its wooden, 
mechanical formalism. The re-adaptation of the creed and 
services of that Church to the faith and wants of Christendom 
is an occasion to which we may look forward with inter- 
est. We can conceive of that Church being so thoroughly 
vitalized, modified, renovated, and re-adjusted by the prin- 
ciples of Christian and religious truth, that, with its many 
attractions and excellences, we ourselves, if appointed to 
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live a long life, might rejoice to find in its quiet ways of 
worship a refuge for old age. It would need, however, to 
be greatly Me-reformed to furnish us such a shelter. The 
contingency of our seeking it would depend, too, upon what, 
in the meanwhile, may befall our own present fellowship in 
its ministry and method of dispensation. If Sunday gather- 
ings in halls for secular harangues, from men and women 
who are preaching their own inspirations, whether in a trance 
or out of one, — supposing there be an appreciable difference 
in the conditions, —if that dispensation, without Christian 
ordinance, reverence, the old solemnities of the sanctuary, 
and the spiritual presence of the Lord and Master, be before 
us in the way of our advance, we shall be at no loss for a 
stopping-place, without any intent of going backward. 

The great and zealous communion of Methodism is now 
celebrating its centenary, the completion of a hundred years 
of its most devoted and successful ministry. ‘That branch of 
the Church has done, within and around itself, a noble work ; 
and has done it nobly, too. It intends to signalize its full 
century with splendid liberality, by raising ten millions of 
dollars in this country for educational, reformatory, and 
benevolent enterprises under its oversight. It remains to be 
proved whether the culture, refinement, and scholarship, 
which that body once dispensed with, but is now heartily 
fostering, will not impair its former power, which, by pure 
zeal and fervor, it won and used so effectively among the 
classes of society that crowded its communion. 

And so, in all departments of the Christian Church, there 
are stir and zeal and activity. he tide of worldliness, of 
secular enterprise, and of vice; the progress of science and 
the restlessness of free and bold speculation, — may be re- 
garded either as withstanding, or as only rousing and favor- 
ing, as they certainly do make mighty demands upon, the 
agencies of true and vigorous religion. ‘The Church and 
the world, though sometimes at truce, must choose between 
an open and a smothered warfare. 

This is, in general, the account to be given of the quick- 
ened zeal and the new movements which are engaging our 
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own Christian fellowship as Unitarians. We are having 
our part and share, in harmony with our distinctive peculiari- 
ties as a sect, in a wide and very earnest revolutionary crisis 
in Christendom. It is a grand and most interesting epoch 
for all Christians. Our own field and responsibility in it, 
occupying as we do an advanced position, are engaging us in 
new inquiries and new measures. 

Besides the sympathetic interest of excitement which we 
feel in the general stir now moving through all Christendom, 
in dealing with the truth and substance and working power 
of our religion, we have a special reason for our own new 
zeal and activity. The recent convulsions, political and 
social, which have distracted our country, have roused the 
minds and consciences of vast multitudes of people. At 
the same time, philosophy, science, and Bible criticism have 
stimulated active minds to the freest thinking and inquiry. 
Masses of young men have been brought together in halls, 
councils, fields, and camps. he experiences of crowded hospi- 
tals, and of great religious and charitable agencies, have been 
widely related. The effect has been to unchurch, loosen 
and liberalize the minds of, thousands; to expand narrow- 
ness; to excite inquiry; to exalt the common interests of 
humanity above those of sect, clique, and party; to multiply 
and extend the vast enterprises of moral influence and 
benevolence. We have thought it therefore a favorable time 
for a new religious movement, an awakening, a display of 
zeal and activity in the interest of the freest and widest 
view of the Christian religion, which, at the same time, will 
maintain its Divine verity and power as the Gospel of God 
for the salvation of humanity. We know that within our 
small religious brotherhood we have a high measure of in- 
telligent culture, a faith that consists with freedom of thought 
and reason, and.a heart of warm benevolence ; intelligence, 
faith, benevolent zeal,—three great moving and effective 
forces. ‘There is a deal of sound sagacity and the modera- 
tion of wisdom among the older members of our fellowship ; 
and an equal amount of vivacity, impulsiveness, earnestness, 
and natural conceit, in its younger portion. We wish, from all 
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these elements, — more thoroughly Christianized, that they 
may work more powerfully and purely, — to do a service for 
our generation. We believe that we have something to 
teach, to impart, and to do, for which hundreds of thousands 
are waiting and longing. We believe, that, if we could 
reach the wide community with our ideas, our opinions, our 
plans, and our organizations, we should find unchurched and 
unsettled multitudes ready to welcome them. We think we 
could thus deal effectively with the irreligion, the unbelief, 
the indifference, the worldliness, found among the nominal 
adherents of all sects and churches, as well as in the majority 
of the whole population who stand outside of all commu- 
nions. Some of us are even ready to say, that, if we could 
but draw and gather in and engage and interest all who 
really, in heart, thought, and purpose, belong to us, but do 
not now know us, we should be to-day the largest fellowship 
in Christendom. With motives and aims thus indicated, the 
body known as Unitarians — heretofore a quiet and unob- 
trusive fellowship, dying, as it was thought, of dignity — has 
opened a new era. 

What are the elements of which our body so called, or 
our denomination, is composed? ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon how we use the word ‘denomination ” 
about ourselves. Do we now compose in the community any 
such defined, including and excluding, fellowship as may 
secure for us a distinctive name for a doctrinal or practical 
religious position, as representing a Christian brotherhood ? 
The full question, in its largest compass, and in its only prac- 
tical point of interest, has now become one substantially 
between the letter and the spirit, between a traditional 
name and a modern definition of that name, as a condition 
for preventing its becoming obsolete. It is for each one of 
us to choose in this matter, whether he shall be a member 
of the traditional Unitarian sect, strictly so called, or a Liberal 
Christian, after the modern usage of the term. It must be 
understood henceforward, now that terms once used inter- 
changeably are emphasized distinctively, that whoever ac- 
cepts the title of “ Liberal Christian” merges himself in the 
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wider brotherhood of persons nominally attached to all Chris- 
tian sects ; and of a still larger number of persons, outside of 
all sects, to whose individual religion Christianity furnishes 
any element. 

It was clearly the expectation of the old style of Unita- 
rians among us, that ministers and lay people of ail the other 
sects, who were known or supposed to be in, or who should 
come into, substantial sympathy with their doctrinal opinions 
and spirit, would be steadily drawn to their avowed fellow- 
ship. This was a very natural expectation; for it looked 
only to a continuance and an extension of the same operating 
influences which had originated Unitarianism, and made the 
first Unitarians among us. With such reinforcements from 
the sects, and an increasing number of disciples drawn to 
them from the outside world under an advancing liberality 
and culture, Unitarians confidently thought that they should 
grow and strengthen on their original, unchanged basis, 
warranted and authenticated by a fair interpretation of 
authoritative Scriptures. But Unitarianism did not thus 
grow and strengthen itself as a sect on its original basis. 
Out of such materials as the men and women around us 
offer, with their degree of mental culture and vigor, and the 
sort of religion which they accept, we did not make large 
gains. for proselytism, under such circumstances, it was 
found that there was either a plus or a minus element in 
simple Unitarianism which restricted its growth. The Ortho- 
dox sects insist that we failed through a fatal deficiency. 
Some among ourselves now affirm, that we are limited by an 
over-straightness in our creed and system. Our societies in 
the great cities of the country stand substantially, amid 
quadrupled populations, as they did thirty years ago; and 
many of owr country societies have died out. Other sects, 
becoming themselves more liberal, retained their restless 
members within their own folds, and concluded to give a 
large indulgence to their too acute leaders. It soon came 
about, that the most distinguished, able, and popular preach- 
ers in each of those sects were known to be heretical to the 
formulas of their communions. ‘The reason openly given why 
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the Unitarians could not establish a church at Hartford, 
though money and a Gothic edifice and an able and earnest 
minister were provided, was, that Dr. Bushnell satisfied 
the liberal people in that city. Then the radicalism and the 
loose and the bold speculations which were developed 
among Unitarians, and which many thought to be the natural 
outgrowth and issue of their system, frightened off many who 
were before looking towards them, and even alienated some of 
their own ministers and lay people. Though those with clear 
heads and strong logic, who understood themselves and felt 
sure in their position, whose works praise them, and whose 
memories live in love, were often saddened, they were not 
disheartened, by what they witnessed. They could have 
gone back. There were folds ready to receive them, to laud 
their retractions, and to give them repose, with more facile 
material for their zeal. But they had been nurtured, and had 
had their spiritual fibre knit, by a habit of inquiring first about 
what they were asked to believe; not, Is it attractive, is it ef- 
fective, nor, even, is it edifying? but simply, “Is it true?” 
The old-fashioned Unitarians asked that prime question con- 
cerning solicitations made to them in both directions, forward 
and backward, from their position. Some of that old-fashioned 
school are left. But there is thought to be something ex- 
cecdingly difficult in defining and sustaining that position for 
any popular or extended occupancy. We ceased, therefore, 
to grow as a sect: at the same time we ceased to expect 
much sympathy from within other sects, or to address our- 
selves hopefully to them. 

Necessity and hope now lead Unitarians to turn to the 
great, open fields of the free, social world for proselytism, if 
it may be; but, at any rate, for the exercise of the gift that 
is in them, and for the discharge of a faithful duty of effort, 
help, and mercy to their human race. Unitarians turn now 
to the unsettled, and the unlabelled by creeds; to the non- 
church-goers, the come-outers, the spiritualists, the reform- 
ers, the free-thinkers; to the earnest, the curious, and the 
bold; to the hostile and the indifferent of every endurable 


shade and phase of mind and spirit, —as offering material 
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for gospel work, at least, and haply, for gospel faith. But for 
this large and noble aim, caught by a new vision of hope and 
duty, it is found that our old Bible Unitarianism must con- 
sent to consider whether it shall not be widened, if not deep- 
ened, into “ Liberal Christianity,” or, in the fuller and more 
candid form in which the question really presents itself, into 
« Religious Liberalism.” 

It being understood that those whose convictions and pref- 
erences lead them to keep fast hold of their “* Unitarianism,” 
as well defined by the usage of the last half-century, may 
still avail themselves of the freedom of their Independent 
Congregationalism and of their individual liberty, in their 
pulpit exchanges, and in any strictly denominational schemes, 
may they also enter into a larger fellowship in behalf of re- 
ligious, social, and humane objects? The matter of liveliest 
interest and anxiety for the Unitarian denomination at this 
present juncture comes up in this form: Whether, for some 
ends of Christian work and brotherly sympathy, the existing 
Unitarian sect, dispensing with all the limitations which go 
with that traditional name, and giving up all attempts to or- 
ganize by a creed or by any formal statement of even a 
single matter of doctrine, shall, either with or without its old 
name, embrace the largest brotherhood of liberal believers 
and earnest workers who seek to be guided by the spirit of 
Jesus under the Fatherhood of God? 

This question has grand proportions, a frank tone, and an 
urgent persistency in asking and waiting for an answer, on 
which serious issues for our churches are suspended. The 
question comes up fairly and naturally. We have met it in 
the direct line of our own scholarship, speculation, and prac- 
tical dealing with Christianity. We must accept it intelli- 
gently, honestly, generously ; in the interests of high truth, 
and with a view to the noblest ends of practical fidelity. 
Shall Unitarians as such offer themselves as members of a 
larger and freer fellowship than they have been in the past, 
and, dispensing with a doctrinal Christian creed, organize by 
the spirit of Christianity ? 

The question has substantially found an answer in the cir- 
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cumstances which have brought it forward. Some persons 
have already attained the status of ministers in our churches, 
and many more are considered by themselves and by others 
fit candidates for that office, who claim the largest specula- 
tive freedom in their views of the Christ of the Gospels and 
of his religion. They insist, that, if they accept what they 
believe to be the spirit of his life and teachings, and what 
their own free souls, minds, and consciences ratify to them 
as true concerning him, they may stand and serve as his 
faithful ministers, and may deal as they think right with 
the historic record, as also with all the legendary, traditional, 
and ecclesiastical accretions about him. 

This issue has been rising before what we call our denomi- 
nation, and claiming a decision, for more than a quarter of a 
century. It seemed to many in the body, during the earlier of 
those years, that those who wished so far to change the old tra- 
ditional sect of Unitarians as to make it include those formerly 
called, with some vagueness, Deists, and now, with equal 
vagueness, called Naturalists or Rationalists, might properly 
set up a new school or sect by themselves. There seemed, 
in the look of the matter, as much and as good reason for 
their secession and their new organization as before there had 
been for Unitarians to form a party distinct from Trinitarians 
and Calvinists, or the Congregationalists as distinct from 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, or even as the Protestants 
as distinct from the Romanists. It seemed as if much mis- 
understanding and heated discussion and alienation would 
have been avoided among us, if those who had adopted views 
which shocked the old Bible Unitarians had quietly with- 
drawn from a discordant relation, and organized by them- 
selves. But, if there ever was a time when that secession 
would have been practical and wise, it has now.gone by; and 
many think that it has taken its occasion with it. It would 
have been exceedingly difficult, even if in any way possible, 
for a constituency among us. representing Unitarianism, to 
have originated, perfected, and enforced any act of exclu- 
sion; and those to whom it would have applied very frankly 
affirmed, that, even if it were only to save our own good 
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name, they were not disposed to anticipate the purpose of 
such an act. The misunderstandings, provocations, perplex- 
ities, and embarrassments which marked one stage of the 
issue raised among us have mystified our denominational 
record, and have not as yet been lucidly or candidly detailed 
by any oue who has traversed them historically or in biog- 
raphy. 

‘The modification of opinion among us was so gradual, and is 
as yet so undefined in its terms and results; we have so many 
individualities and phases of thinking and believing ; and there 
are so many ways of stating positions which may or may not be 
intelligible or tenable, — as to defy all testing by a standard 
of weights and measures, or by any facilities of doctrinal, m- 
tellectual, or spiritual chemistry. ‘Then, too, there are with 
us mediators in thought, in opinion, and in the potent sympa- 
thy of the heart. Some among us who differ most widely 
—extreme conservatives and extreme liberals — still wish to 
keep togcther by the attraction of a common spirit and a 
common aim. Such is actually the relation now between 
those who compose among themselves, as ministers, churches, 
and incorporated parishes, the body known as Unitarians. 
And this well-understood relation between the somewhat 
heterogeneous elements of the Unitarian body must, of 
course, be recognized, in defining the relations of fellowship 
towards those outside of the body who are in full sympathy 
with its most ‘‘liberal” element. 

The invitations to the Convention of last year and to the 
Conference of this year, though volunteered and going forth 
in the name of the Unitarian denomination, were addressed 
indiscriminately, of course, to those who hold the traditional 
Unitarianism, and to those who were well known to have 
given up its limitations and Scriptural terms, in sympathy 
only with the fullest religious ‘ Liberalism.” The same 
circular note, which invited the ministers and churches repre- 
‘senting the most conservative form of the denominational 
creed, reached men and organizations avowedly committed to 
the largest and loosest form of individualism, with or with- 
out the basis of the historical Christian Church. When it is 
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considered, too, that the ministers and lay delegates thus to 
be convened were asked to come with credentials authorizing 
them to vote for those whom they represented, the original 
composition of the Convention and its organization and its 
action, being entirely novel among us, would seem to have 
tasked discretion and good feeling. We may- wonder over 
the substantial harmony and the good work which crowned 
it. We know not whether any understanding or expectation, 
or taking for granted, had assured the extreme “ Liberals” 
in the Convention, that the old Unitarian platform should be 
enlarged proportionately with the terms and the range of the 
invitations to it. But they might naturally look for, and, if 
occasion offered, ask for, such enlargement, if only on the 
rule of courtesy that there must be at a feast seats and dishes 
for all invited guests and their appetites. . 
The Conference this year was indeed called under the lim-_ 
itation of a constitutional preamble; and it might be argued, 
that those whom the preamble displeased or hampered might 
consider that limitation as annulling the new invitation sent to 
them. Probably there may have been some who so regarded 
it, and who, as a consequence, did not comply with the invita- 
tion to the Conference. ‘That Conference represented — in a 
very vague and loose sense, indeed — more than half of the 
organized churches and societies whom the call to it might be 
supposed to reach. Not forgetting the noble spirit of work 
and generosity prompted in the Conference, the matter of 
most earnest and eloquent debate, manly and frank and 
generous on both sides, concerned a proposed alteration of 
the preamble of the Constitution, which, as adopted by the 
previous Convention, was found to be on the side of old 
Unitarianism, to the discomfort of the modern Liberalism. 
Objectors pleaded for a change on the ground, that, in con- 
sistency with their consciences and self-respect, they could 
not call Jesus Christ “Lord and King” in any popularly 
received sense of those official terms. After full debate, the 
question was put, Whether, on account of the conscientious 
scruples of such members of the Conference, the preamble 
containing those terms should be formally withdrawn, and an- 
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other preamble, to them preferable, should be substituted. The 
objectors were voted down by a majority of two-thirds. That, 
however, cannot be considered as disposing of the issue 
raised, if the Conference is to aim for the liberal enlarge- 
ment of embrace which prompted it, unless the scope of the 
preamble is to be considered as a limitation of the invitations 
by which it shall henceforward summon members. The 
terms of the preamble may define the breadth of a Unita- 
rian denominational range ; but they are now pronounced to 
be a constraint on the freedom of many of its recognized 
brotherhood. Of course, those who are thought to be fit 
members to be asked to join a Conference in a religious com- 
munion have a right, when they appear, to propose that the 
basis of the Conference shall satisfy them. If they were 
members of the body which adopted a basis objectionable to 
them in some one particular, while all the aims and objects 
proposed are to them attractive, they may fairly come to an 
initiatory organization, and seek to revise the basis, while it 
is yet fresh and experimental. Asa matter of fact, too, the 
basis of a Conference or a Convention is made of what is in 
the brains and hearts of those who compose it, not in the 
verbal terms of its formulas. If men and societies are form- 
ally invited to a Conference, and have a share in its delibera- 
tions and decisions, they may bring the parts of their own 
platform with them ; and the whole platform is made out of 
all its parts. 

We write the above sentences in an attempt at fairness 
towards those who occupy a position not our own, and who 
claim to represent the new religious “ Liberalism” developed 
in the Unitarian fold and outside of it. 

Now, on the other hand, it is to be considered, that the Con- 
vention and the Conference bore the epithet of “ Unitarian,” 
and were summoned to promote such aims and objects as the 
Christian sentiments represented by Unitarianism might ap- 
prove. The course of proceedings in the Convention led to 
the adoption of the preamble containing the terms already 
referred to. The formula there introduced has been called 
‘a creedlet,’—a diminutive creed. So undoubtedly it is, 
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or something substantially and virtually of that nature. To 
the old-school Unitarians, it would seem as if it exacted the 
very minimum of doctrine, and presented the most elastic, 
and the least chafing, and therefore the most unobjection- 
able, bond for any thing like an organization of the freest 
fellowship of Christians. Our Unitarian fathers and mothers 
would have been incredulous of the prophecy, that their pos- 
terity would have ever brought under debate the question, 
Whether they could, in conscience and self-respect, call 
Jesus Christ “ Lord and Master.” If those who class them- 
selves as disciples of Jesus, because they are quickened and 
guided by his spirit, find themselves able to spiritualize the 
letter of the record on so many harder test-points, one might 
marvel that they should halt at some possible construction 
of the terms “Lord and King” 
But it so appears, that the conventional significance which 


which they could accept. 


those terms bear, indicates, with a peculiar sharpness of defi- 
nition, the dividing line between the old Unitarian and the 
new Liberal elements of the Conference. The latter would 
empty the epithet ‘ Christian ” 
that it may be free for spiritual uses. They accept nothing 


of all its dogmatic contents, 


in the body of gospel teaching because it came from the 
word, or was authenticated by any deed, of the Christ. So far 
from receiving him as a finality in the province of religious 
truth, they deny that his teachings derive any additional 
weight, sanction, or authority from his official character or 
personality. Whatever is written of him, or is recorded as 
said or done by him, which is certified to them by the wit- 
ness within them, they accept loyally and lovingly on the 
ground of its self-attesting truth, not because of any special 
sanction from his Messiahship. It follows for them as a 
matter of course, that, while they avow their discipleship of 
Christian truth, and seek to be filled and guided by the spirit 
of Jesus, they may object to lay stress upon his official Lord- 
ship or Mastership. They dread the over-committal con- 
veyed by such terms, and affirm that they can better live by 
the spirit, and do the work, of Jesus, if free in this respect. 
The alternative, which is one of exceeding interest to our 
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honored and cherished fellowship, and of which we may look 
to reach a decision in the not very distant future, seems to be 
this: Whether, by the modification of other more vital 
and stable organizations in the Christian Church and brother- 
hood, the old Unitarian body will gradually be disinte- 
grated and absorbed among them, as has been or is to be the 
case with the Society of Friends; or, whether, under what 
may still be called Unitarianism, such vigor, efficiency, and 
adaptation of power can be developed, as will assimilate a 
substantial Christian organism from the mighty but crude 
mass of “ Religious Liberalism.” Those who hope for and 
essay to realize the latter contingency have a noble aim to 
inspire them ; and great will be the glory and the blessing of 
success. 


The substance of the foregoing pages was delivered (Oct. 28) 
by the writer as a discourse prepared for his own pulpit?’ In 
its delivery he said, that, if he had been a member of the 
Conference, he should have voted with the minority for the 
modification of the preamble, and for the substitution of some 
such avowal as this: “That the Conference sought to be 
united, and guided by the spirit of Jesus, for Christian effort 
in the promotion and extension of the kingdom of God on 
the earth.” He said he should thus have taken part with 
the minority, not, as his hearers well knew, from any objec- 
tion which he had to the terms of the preamble, — for 
they expressed in his belief the very primer truths of the 
Christian religion, — but because courtesy to those in the 
Convention who objected to the preamble, and other con- 
straining reasons, would dictate such a concession. ‘The 
terms of the preamble are inadequate to the test purpose for 
which they seem to be adopted. ‘The variance between 
those who favor and those who oppose them is greater than 
ahy accordance in the use of those terms would harmonize ; 
so that any assimilation which they might be expected to 
effect would be fallacious. The yielding up of the preamble 
would not imply a repudiation of the belief which the terms 
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avow, on the part of the strictly Unitarian portion of the 
Conference, any more than does the omission from the pre- 
amble of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit imply 
their rejection of that prime vitality of the gospel. The 
concession asked for by the objectors, the writer would have 
approved, in order to free the Conference — which noto- 
riously was composed of heterogeneous and discordant ele- 
ments as respects dogmatic belief, however fraternal and 
earnest in the spirit of a common work — of all constraint 
for a forced and unavoidably fallacious attempt for a common 
doctrinal platform. ‘The members did not have in common a 
creed, nor even a “ creedlet;” but they rejoiced in sharing 
a common spirit, and in recognizing the claims and holy ap- 
peals of common duties in a great Christian work. These 
good works other sects will not invite or allow Unitarians to 
share with them. May not Unitarians and other Liberals 
enter into a large fellowship “in the spirit of Jesus” for 
these works, without any attempt at organization by doctrinal 
formulas ; and thus avert dissension at the very initiation of a 
noble enterprise ? 

The writer may add, that he had declined before his Society 
to go to the Conference as its clerical delegate, because he 
objected to the official and attested representation of Churches 
with a power to pledge them, on which it was to be organ- 
ized; and also to its purpose of an ecclesiastical organization 
on the basis of faith, from elements known to be discordant. 
He feared, that, however propitiously and hopefully the 
scheme might be initiated, it would involve the discussion 
and the dissension of which we have seen the beginning, but 
not the end. ‘The writer may be weakly apprehensive or 
narrow-minded in this view, though he finds himself in sym- 
pathy about it with some of the most esteemed and wise 
among the ministers and lay people of our brotherhood. Is 
it not better that our radical speculations and variances, for 
which we have such able and free minds, should be dealt 
with in our pamphlet and newspaper literature, rather than 


in our churches and Conferences for Christian work ? 
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DISCOURSE. 


“ Your Servant.”—2 Cor. tv. 5. 


THIS was no compliment like a common-place greeting in the 
street, or handsome turn at the end of a letter. Service is the 
Christian word. Ministry is the name of our order. This is 
no gratuitous charity, for a stock of merit. Every religious 
soul is in pledge and pawn, in bond and mortgage, to pay all 
it is or has for the race it is born of. Its birthright, birth-mark 
and title of nobility is to further every righteous cause. 
Through concentric rings of home and country, into the great 
circle of humanity, such service spreads. 

Shall I dare so to say, your servant? At least I feel some- 
thing to be served, to which my poor individuality from the 
outset is so due, that no thanks to me for anything I have done 
are more appropriate than to the debtor, who at the counter 
cancels his bill. Greek or barbarian, Cretan or African, has 
his share in every one of us. Hach one is part, and any one a 
splinter if he tears himself away. He not only glitters, but 
wounds. We serve all by fidelity in our particular sphere. My 
lot has been here. More than aught besides in my mortal span 
has been to me this West Church. Like man and wife in the 
marriage ceremony, I have through successive generations of 
children, identified myself with it “for better or worse.” But 
what is the West Church? Here before me? But the least 
part of it! As “Talbot” says in the play, “ Your roof could not 
contain it.” No quorum is possible on earth of its members. 
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More unseen is it than seen, more in heaven than in time, more 
dispersed on the globe than within these walls. Like an ani- 
mated frame it loses and gains particles from year to year. It 
appears in what a small minority of its representatives now! Yet 
you stand for it. I must address you as itself. Every worship- 
per here is chosen to office by its vast constituency, and bound 
by solemn entail of moral property and duty to cast the vote of 
his faith and behavior in a way worthy of the mostly angelic 
band he has joined. Not blood from the ground but voices from 
the sky adjure you to be loyal to its constitution. 

What is such loyalty? It is to keep this Church unfettered 
as it was constituted at first. Judging by its past ministers, it 
yields to none in its freedom, from the time, when, just a century 
before my settlement, seventeen persons first formed it, and sent 
out for beams and timbers, perhaps into forests not far off, to 
make their modest tabernacle. Why did William Hooper, for 
whom the Society was gathered, nine years after his ordination, 
so suddenly leave the ground? Because the liberality of his 
doctrine of God’s mercy was counted heresy, not by his people, 
who universally lamented his departure, but by the clerical 
brotherhood, —a many-headed Pope, from which as a hydra he 
fled. In Hooper’s successor, Jonathan Mayhew, how this liberty 
of prophesying flamed still more; so that, the new-fledged but 
undaunted minister’s rejection of Calvinism having got into the 
neighboring air, only two of the brethren, first invited, came to 
the council for his induction! But by this coolness nothing 
cowed, the man, who no more than John Knox feared face 
of mortal man, kept blowing his trumpet in reply to the 
murderous* shot from the Jericho of tyranny and _ super- 
stition joined in one, tiil the walls of shame tumbled 
down. So he was reckoned in the immortal band of the 
deliverers both of the American Church and State; and sharing 
the political glory of Otis and Adams, has round his head a 
religious halo all his own. How proceeded the meek Simeon 
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Howard but to keep the courage of his predecessors, like an 
infinitely-prized and jealously-cuarded heir-loom, still busily at 
work, weaving the new pattern of transatlantic civilization, 
whose delicate threads despotism was ever stretching out its 
long, wilful and cruel fingers to break. What was Howard’s 
pulpit? Before the age of telegraphs, a terminus of intelli- 
gence, with a wire running into the handsome steeple, which the 
British troops tore down on suspicion of its giving signals to the 
Continental troops in Cambridge. When the blast of war for | 
a while bent all before it, what did he do but ferry part of 
the flock, as a floating Bethel, across the stormy Bay of Fundy, 
sailing back as soon as possible, by his self-sacrifice to build up 
the consumptive and well-nigh expiring remnant of the worship- 
ping body into one of the most prosperous and powerful socie- 
ties of the town? What did the same hereditary temper of 
emancipation from party-bonds into a Christian and cosmopoli- 
tan privilege find in Charles Lowell, but its climax; so that, 
spite of the goodness in him for which his very name was a 
proverb, he bore some odium on either side for inflexibly refus- 
ing to take a sectarian stand? I well remember his oft-repeated 
anxious charge to me when I was first his colleague, which 
became an injunction when he went to Europe, to do nothing 
to entangle the Church with any denomination. 

Unworthy as is my name in any other respect to add to such 
a roll of honor, may I not claim to have been true to this genius 
of the West Church, as shown in its ministers, and never latent 
in itself, for the widest possible communion with other churches, 
but dogmatic organization with none? When, nearly two years 
ago, in a general roll-call reverberating over the land, we were 
invited to send to a Unitarian Convention delegates, authorized 
to represent our convictions, with pledges of respect to the 
decisions of the body, Unitarian however you or I might be, what 
was my duty as a sentinel but to warn you against yielding your 
Congregational rights? The call to us was laid on the table 
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without a voice in its favor. If this was at all out of regard for 
my judgment, I thank you. I congratulate you no less. If the 
well-meant summons had by courtesy any hold on others, what 
authority, coming from a few however honorable volunteers, had 
it for any? What possible warrant for us? Disinterested as 
was doubtless the aim, what commission to show had a handful 
of persons, what herald’s credentials to reconstruct, on any 
verbal platform thrown up extemporaneously, at the instant of a 
swarm round the hive, a band of Christian believers who never 
“owned such a confession ? Yet, like a lever to its fulcrum skil- 
fully adjusted, the project pried upon the universal Unitarian 
consciousness how strongly, so that wherever a local church fell 
not obediently in with it, a painful question was started among 
the members, or between them and their pastor, so urgent as in 
some cases seriously to disturb, and as a mischief almost 
unseat a before trusted guide. Our love was strong enough to 
resist the purchase. Do I brand as evil this drum-beat of the 
host of the Unitarian Israel from their tents? No; denomina- 
tions, like military regiments, have still a work to do. But in 
the new army our history and position did not allow us to drill. 
In ancestral repugnance and ideal opposition, wishing no fight 
with trainers pursuing our objects in a different way, we simply 
remained where we were; though’we were told, as with a prick 
behind of the bayonet into the ranks, those who stood aloof 
would be crushed. That ugly word was flung at us, secession, to 
imply a religious obloquy matching the political horror it had 
gathered from four fearful years of civil war. Yet, if any have 
seceded, who but abandoners of the old ground of unlimited 
inquiry for intellectual progress, to halt on an article in a pre- 
amble, which, as one black ball excludes from some fellowships, 
a single challenge should have sufficed to set aside? What is 
the passing of dogmatic propositions by the preponderate num- 
ber happening in a conclave to be in attendance, but coun- 
ter to reason as much as to the custom of a liberal faith? Any 
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chance electors can whistle up a theology quick enough so. 
Was Christianity determined in Christ’s precepts and teachings 
by a vote? No; but by a divine contagion catching through 
the world’s atmosphere. 

Yet Iam no blamer of whoever can agree so to act, if they 
will let others alone. A marshalling of forces round fixed opin- 
ions has been one providential method of human advance. A 
forward march in a special direction, at the word of command, 
may be best for all who are content with the blazonry of the 
new banner which their leaders, with industry like the late 
patriotic needlework for our flag, and designs of unquestionable 
zeal and candor, have presented. But, while this goes on, shall 
nothing else go on? Deplorable indeed, were this the only 
movement in the name of humanity and God! The crying need 
of the age, from its intelligence and piety alike, is for a 
motion which has no final position to state, no single idol of a 
prophet to set up; but is blown on across this Atlantic of our 
life, by the boundless spirit, to find more rest in the voyage than 
in any anchorage; as Columbus, the “brave world-seeking 
Genoese,” had more peace on his way through the waves than 
when, with his grating keel, his heart too chafed on the shore. 
So, independent churches, like this, have an office and place. 
Mournful satire, that the very word /ree-thinker should signify the 
opprobrium instead of the glory of the human mind! What con- 
cerns me to say, but that an element of free thought has been so 
the breath of life to this society, it could without it scarce long 
survive! I therefore wheel into line with my forerunners. As to 
secession, let majorities remember there is such a thing as 
secession, not from a party but from a principle! 

But an important question arises here. Has this Church, 
for being thus independent, been also impotent ? Never, I reply ! 
What church did more, a century ago, to deliver the land from 
the domination of the English Establishment and the British 
Crown, or has better claim to be called revolutionary? What 
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church has stood stronger, as a congregation, to turn religion 
from a black art and an aristocratic grant to a democratic right 
and republican privilege? What modern clergyman has more 
touched the common heart with his catholic temper and loving 
fellowship than that same Charles Lowell? so that it was said, 
if it were asked whom the whole people would choose to serve 
them on any occasion, his would be the first name to spring to 
their lips! Yet he declared, nearly fifty years ago, that “this 
Church, though alone, would assert its right to conduct its own 
affairs at its own discretion, and not be subject to the control 
of any other body, —no not for an hour.” 

Is it immodest for me to ask, Has the Church, since Lowell’s 
day, been wanting to the community? In the last trial, than 
which on any nation a greater never rose, did it falter? Let 
the facts answer! We sent more than seventy men, our hosta- 
ges of liberty and justice, to the dread ordeal whose fire blazed 
athwart a continent, to be decimated once and again on the fatal 
field, and return only their ashes, or in coffins with shut lids 
their ghastly decay, from spots whence their souls went, beyond 
corruption, to glory; till yonder granite steps, you passed up so 
pleasantly this morning, took to my eyes the color of blood 
whenever I walked over them. So copious and constant from 
these seats flowed the stream of life in new recruits to the 
front for a fresh sacrifice, that I was, in some outside 
quarters, held responsible through the tone of my preaching 
for the excessive offering, and solemnly assured I was demoral- 
izing my people. You did not say so! They did not say so! 
Nor, though bereft, and the flower of our youth cut off, as at 
Gilboa, do we now look or were we ever demoralized! None 
in these United States, saved by the North and West which 
alone remained of the United States, were demoralized but those 
who, like cowards in an engagement, skulked and ran from that 
duty of the hour, grander than of our fathers in Valley Forge or 
on Bunker Hill. No Christian society, more than a Christian 
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man, will ever perish of self-devotion. The breath of dying 
heroes and martyrs passes through all the distance, hundreds of 
miles, from their last slipping foothold below, into the nostrils of 
those they represent, to revive their constituency and multiply 
their kin. Green grows the grass over their sundered graves! 
Into what new zeal, in such work for country and mankind as 
comes to hand for us, flourishes the memory of their faith and 
courage! We feed the enemies they had to slay. 

By the jealous self-government, refusing to be manipulated 
and organized by foreign policy of an alien force, you have not 
therefore been disabled for any magnanimous task. Contribut- 
ing abundantly to the ministry-at-large in this city, to the sup- 
port of teachers for the Freedmen, to the spread of liberal ideas 
by book or living voice at the South or West, and doing ten-fold 
more with your individual right hands, in Christian ignorance of 
the left, than by any formal concert or boasting published sched- 
ule of your charities, I maintain you have not slunk from your 
full philanthropic proportion, under any cover of your undenom- 
inational shield. So, without scruple I say, in temper unsub- 
missive to dictation, unreserved in their several theological 
opinions, as they always have been, may these worshippers 
ever be! 

But are you not Unitarians, we are asked. In any desig- 
nation of belief there is a distinction, how many are ignorantly 
or stubbornly blind to, between the doctrine and the sect. I am 
a Unitarian in doctrine; I do not belong to a Unitarian sect, 
shaped one way to-day, re-shaped another to-morrow. In Bos- 
ton, and as I suppose in all America, though it is a disputed 
point, this is the oldest Unitarian Church. Yet it has never 
joined any Unitarian Conference or Consociation. It has 
accepted no definition of combined counsellors or religious 
doctors. It has been obsequious to no fugle-men, here or else- 
where, sounding their horns to announce its convictions. It 
will never be so, till its ancient charm, its hereditary glory, its 
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clear path aid endless opportunity, are gone. “Ichabod,” then, 
if nowhere else, would be written on these walls. As to Unity 
and Trinity, we are so decided we want to hear no more about 
it. That issue is past. It no longer lives, apart from ecclesi- 
astics and doctrinarians, in reflecting minds. Science explodes 
it. Scripture gives it no ground. We not only hold, we run 
against the divine unity, whatever track, matter or spirit, we 
take. The common Trinitarian conception I have no capacity 
for. Every fibre of my flesh, every drop in my veins is Uni- 
tarian. Let the Trinity alone and it will die, as the discussion 
about it is already dead. A spent swimmer, how it floats off 
further and further, to sink in the tide of thought) Three 
persons in one God, who is person too, else no object of prayer 
or love. It strikes no harmonious chord of the mind. 
This confused and jarring note, which has made the discord of 
Christendom for ages, is drowned past resuscitation in that 
resounding harmony of God’s attributes, which to the soul’s 
cultivated ear fills the universe with rippling music, and makes 
one orchestra of all his works. The question for us is so 
settled, its interest has ceased. Other issues press. The point 
now is if God be with us; or we must ask some other man or 
prophet to let us speak to him. Alas! the point with some is, 
not if God be threefold, but if he be. Materialism defies spiritual- 
ism to mortal fight. A God at all, in these days of science, 
must be universal, not local in any Pagan or Jewish sense. 
Bird or flower, as well as human mediator and wonder-working 
ambassador, are his mouth-piece and shrine. The song in the 
woods, better for being unmixed with human argument or 
special plea, announces him. The blossoms, blown in the wind, 
are his swinging censers. The rock tells us we can lean on 
him; the spring, gushing from its cleft, that he satisfies the 
thirsty soul; and the leaf, that nods over or quivers beside it, 
that he is not all rock or torrent, but tender pity and compas- 
sion too. Beyond the book or form, the miracle or man, his 
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revelations run. All other Saviour, seer or saint, is imperfect 
before Him. So Jesus in substance declares: “Compared 
with my Father, I am nothing, neither strong, nor wise, nor 
good: I am but a way to him. My word will help you; but 
pray and hear to that ear and voice which are yours as much 
as mine.” . 

For God is the soul’s assumption. I ask of Him no demon- 
stration. You tell me, O naturalist, to be patient; that you are 
on the hunt after him; and will let me know by and by, whether 
he exists or not. I cannot wait for your experiment. I want 
Him now. When my friend expires on his bed; when I am 
sent for to speak over the coffin; when the dear boy, son or 
brother leaves his life, a spot of gory wet in the trampled clay 
of the battle-field, what care I, how can I stop to consider, 
whether your animated atoms, minute dots and cunning cells 
manifest God, or are void, as some of you say, of any sign of 
his being? I feel Him in my heart, in a way that beating heart, 
though under your probe or microscope, could never show. I 
do not believe in him because I believe in the bible and prophet; 
I believe in bible and prophet because I believe in him. If he 
be, all literary records however sacred are but his inferior 
tokens. If he is not, they have no worth; and their authen- 
ticity wins me only for the author of authors, ever conscious to 
my thought. 

From all minor stays I am driven to this supreme trust. How 
can I be certain that I have, in every case, the words of Jesus 
himself ? Some on the page, that I read as his, so trouble me, 
I ask if he has not been misrepresented or misunderstood. Did 
he say that all who ever came before him to teach in God’s 
name were thieves and robbers? that there was a sin, even the 
Pharisees had committed, whose forgiveness was forever impos- 
sible? that those dying impenitent would plunge in torment of 
which eternity is the bottomless gulf? From such inquiries 
my refuge is the spirit better than any man, yet worse than any 
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monster were such teachings true, so wrongly imputed to the 
meek and lowly one. Infinite grace is capable of no such 
revenge. I preach access to it immediately, or through whatever 
medium, as the only infallible light. 

Yet for this, coupled with a doubt of the last basis of Uni- 
tarian organization, I am hung in printed effigy all over the land 
for my selfish individualism, my failing mental equilibrium, and 
my pretended first discovery and original proclamation of the 
Holy Ghost. Into such charges malice instils no drop. They 
are honest and kindly rebuffs of my word. Yet, as any one of 
these faults would disqualify me for your service, I can only, 
with poor Desdemona, ask you, “Am I that name?” Is my 
character, for these thirty years, self-engrossment, lost wit, or 
unbounded conceit? Pardon my asking, as never before. 
Alas! I feel as if I might be cast in my suit after all. I cannot 
get my witnesses into court! 

Tis an old and forgotten affair. It tries to unlock evidence 
from a fading register of a past breed of men. It knocks at 
hundreds of tombstones, with only a hollow sound for reply. 

I look round upon you in these seats, and see the great majority 
recent acquaintance. What have you to say of my manner of 
life? How can I expect you to testify in my favor? Would it 
not rather be your duty, with whatever pain, to investigate the 
charge, lying as I do, under a cloud, from Boston to St. Louis? 
So far as you observe my wish to be your servant and God’s) 
you will doubtless be disposed not to hurry, but let the indict- 
ment sleep. Then I will refer it from your trial to thousands 
no writ can reach, long since privy to my habitual walk. 
They know how far sympathy with the needy, sad and sick, 
ready to give up the ghost, has been devoured in my bosom 
by this insatiable self. They may remember how much 
pavement my feet, on errands of consolation, however vain, have 
worn out. They might tell you how many thresholds, that I 
cannot count myself, where dark angels had preceded, I have 
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crossed, in hope at least to lighten the gloom. If my step has 
slackened with increasing years and diminished strength, they 
are aware if, with stricter economy, I have been able to accom- 
plish as much. Indulge me in the momentary strain, so unusual 
and unlikely to recur. I know not how I could bear an impres- 
sion that my life, now mostly gone, has not been in fellowship 
with my flock and my kind. Why this singular personality ? 
Not for defence, from the smallest resentment, or to put myself 
right at the bar: I only tell it as part of the story, for whatever 
it may have of historic value. I have received no stab. I feel 
no inward wound. I am at peace. I never supposed, in the 
sincerely politic comprehensive repugnance to my position, the 
least hostile intent to myself. It does not exist. They are my 
well-wishers, whose reluctant hand of conscious justice strikes’ 
the unwilling blow. J bid them God-speed in their benignant 
plans, while I feel bound to modify their ideas in my little 
sphere. Resisting, we do not thwart each other. Ships, sailing 
directly apart in the same breeze, accomplish the ends of navi- 
gation alike. Heavenly bodies, crossing each other’s. track, 
maintain the order of the universe. The progress of mankind 
is by a resultant of forces in the moral world. Optimism and 
effort, freely yoked, agree. 

To my censors I own, that on man’s filial right with God 1 
stand; and though to assert it is thought to detract from Christ, 
it is his only and surpassing glory to have disclosed and made 
it good. If he had no more than a filial right, he taught we 
have as much. Transcendent as was the degree of his honor, to 
whoever declares a different kind in his nature, I must reply, 
just so far we are out of reach of his faintest touch. His real 
power is in his spiritual likeness. What are his pre-existence, 
miraculous birth, bodily ascension, if true, but matters of physics 
and outward circumstance, while his character is the top of his 
claim? The supernatural marvels of his career I see no com- 
petency in science and criticism to assail. I believe in his 
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wondrous healings, and reappearance to his disciples’ sight. Yet 
his grandest posture to me is not in the cloudy air, but working 
mercy on the common ground; even as Raphael, with artist 
instinct, painting the Transfiguration, draws the figures of needy 
human creatures crowding the foot of the mountain, to divert 
our look from Moses and Elias floating in celestial splendor on 
high. 

Shall I say, my friends, that this mode of preaching, however 
emphasized by recent controversy, is with me no new thing; 
though if it has not been clear to you in time past, I wish my 
favor with you to depend on it in time to come. I have been 
your servant for a longer term than that of my predecessor, 
before he asked for help. Yet the suggestion-of aught but con- 
tinuance in a tie, that cannot be dissolved by the freedom with 
which it was knit, were both a painand a wrong. How we could 
part I know not. Let me only pray to be more fit, for this dear 
relation. I will not think to instruct, but sit at the feet of 
whoever appreciates the Master more than I. But my only 
adoring goes to that back-ground of all being, of whose live 
immensity even Christ’s world-redeeming history is but a trace 
on the sands of time. ‘To the Infinite what more is Jesus than 
youorl? ‘The star Sirius is no nearer than our little moon to 
the top of the sky. In God’s investment in us, greater than 
ours in ourselves, is our surpassing hope. Shall I survive my 
dissolving frame? I humbly say, it is his sublime lookout more 
than mine! I am grateful for reports of Judean resurrections, and 
for every present token of triumph over death. I put my life in his 
hand, believing he will not clutch, or cast it away, but hold tenderly 
the winged thing he made, and put it back in mine; and with it, 
lives dearer to me than my own. Accepting no fancy offered 
me as ultimate, and no article as fixed, I open, and pray Him to 
anoint, the eyes of my inquiry for brighter sight. 

But why detain you? What explanation or apology from me 
do you need? I have had with you liberty to think and speak. 
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This pulpit has been free; these pews as well. In perilous 
times, with the political and religious foundations broken up, 
you have never restricted me, when I said words, with which 
you might be offended or grieved. How I am amazed that I 
have been so stood by! You, who perchance in anything 
disagreed with me, did not desert me. I thank you! If 
[I am proud at all, it is of my congregation. To say 
nothing of its incomparable generosity, there is none more 
quiet, attentive, devout, absorbed in the object for which it 
meets. This is not alone my perhaps partial testimony, but that 
of scores of strangers coming but occasionally to this desk or 
these seats. What signifies that you do not adopt any, of my 
views? The condition of your satisfaction is no easy echo of 
your servant’s words. It is no monotonous response to each 
other. It is an atmosphere that starts your spiritual life; as 
under the same elements of sun, wind and rain, flourish the most 
diverse growths of the garden and the field. The ever present, 
only perfect spirit and the soul’s title to its approach make the 
air I breathe, the fire in my bones, the truth I pronounce. I 
am not its champion. I am its meanest henchman. Yet I can, 
at no challenge of its sufficiency, turn and flee. To no person 
or place can it be confined. To consecrate part is to desecrate 
the whole. For the sake of some little cathedral or conventicle, 
it is to unhallow the universe, and unsanctify God himself. 
Alien from him must not be even the bricks of our houses, or 
stones under our feet; as the bringer of good tidings had of 
old, beauty on the dust of his shoes. By his might the seamless 
garment of nature is not rent. His prodigies are never out of 
order. His most uncommon doings are not against or above, 
but in the stuff of things. I am your servant by being his. In 
this game of thoughts our progenitors began, and we play over 
to-day, I feel his hand take me up and set me down, when it 
pleases and where it lists, on the board. No compunctious query 
visits me as to the destiny of the ideas, which become dearer tome 
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when Iam sick and weak, and by which Iamused. I behold what 
is and is to be of their resistless march. Looking eastward, when 
sun or moon rises, you sometimes see the winds hurtle the clouds 
about the volden or silver orb. But, after an hour, you look 
again and notice its ascent up the fathomless vault has not by 
gust or vapor been delayed. Our humors are winds and clouds. 
With our differing judgments our mortal affections too often 
warp, or wax cold. But not his love! It is warmth itself. 
Cannot our regard for one another burn constant as its flame ? 
To this question I believe your answer and mine will be the 
same. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WEST BOSTON SOCIETY. 


By request, a meeting of the Congregation was held in the Church 
on Sunday, March 10th, after the morning service. It was called to 
order by the clerk of the society, Horace H. Coolidge, Esq. Hon. 
Chas. G. Loring was called to the chair, and Mr. Coolidge acted as 
Secretary of the meeting. é 

After a statement by the Chairman of the object of the meeting, 
Mr. Frederick U. Tracy offered a series of Resolutions, prefaced 
by the following remarks : 


Mr. Cuarrman, — After having been blessed for thirty years 
with the services of a Pastor, who has devoted his whole powers of 
soul and body to our well-being and spiritual welfare, ‘* whose 
going out and coming in before this people” has been with a single- 
ness of purpose and purity of walk, rarely seen in this earthly 
existence, it would seem necessary that we, as a Church, should in 
some manner recognize our obligations to him, and express our 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father for having so long preserved him 
tous. And, in these times of excitement in the religious denomi- 
nation with which most of us sympathize, it is also well to re-assert 
that independence, which is traditional in this Society, and has 
characterized it from its foundation. For these reasons I beg leave 
to offer these resolutions for the consideration of the Society. 

Wuereas, thirty years have elapsed since the ordination of our 
beloved Pastor to the ministry in this Society, during which, as 
the colleague of our venerated Doctor Lowell, and since his retire- 
ment from active service, as the sole minister, he has discharged 
the duties of his arduous and sacred office with signal zeal, fidelity 
and ability: and has sustained the cherished independence and 
reputation of the Society as a worthy successor of the eminent men 
who have preceded him, — and a grateful recognition of his long, 
faithful and invaluable efforts, for the spiritual good of his people, 
is due alike in justice to him and ourselves ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That in memory of his faithful services to 
the living, and to the many whose beds of sickness and of death 
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he has soothed and cheered — we contemplate with profound grat- 
itude and respect, the earnestness, affection, disinterestedness and 
piety with which he has uniformly discharged his ministerial and 
parochial duties; his never-failing sympathy in our joys and our 
griefs ; and the spiritual elevation of the instructions by which he 
has sought to enlighten the path of duty on earth, and prepare us 
for Heaven. And that we can never cease to hold them in 
grateful remembrance. A 

2. Resolved, That we entirely sympathize with him in the senti- 
ments and principles, avowed in his discourse on the last Sunday, 
concerning the independence of this Society, and its freedom from 
any entangling alliance with any other Churches or Association of 
Churches ; a freedom characteristic of its past history, and which 
we hope may characterize it to the end. That, while recognizing 
the unquestionable right of individual members to entertain and 
express their opinions, whenever and wherever they may judge it 
to be expedient, and to join such Associations as inclination or a 
sense of Christian duty may prompt; and not questioning the 
propriety of union of the Society with others in works of private 
or publie beneficence, we would nevertheless preserve it in its 
corporate capacity, and as a religious Association, free from all 
alliances or connection with others, which might imply, on their 
part, any right to prescribe, or influence its faith or duties, or to 
be accounted as the exponents of either. 

3. Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions, signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary of this meeting be transmitted to Doctor 
Bartol, and that tbe Corporation be requested to enter them upon 
its records. 

A True Cory: CHARLES G. LORING, Chairman. 
H. H. Cooriper, Secretary. 


The Chairman, before putting the question on the adoption of 
the resolutions, made the following remarks : 


Frienps anD FELLOw WorsHIPrPERs : 

The recent announcement by our pastor, of the approach of the 
thirtieth anniversary of his ordination, must have fallen upon the 
ears of some few of you, as it certainly did upon mine, with sur- 
prise. To many indeed, and perhaps the much larger number, it 
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could awaken none, for that period of time embraces nearly the 
whole of your conscious intellectual being. But to the few of us 
who worshipped in the little wooden church which stood in the 
place now occupied by this building more than sixty years ago, — 
who remember the venerable Dr. Howard, and ean recall Dr. Low- 
ell in the freshness of his youth, and the vigor and fervor of his 
manhood ;— who, shutting their eyes can people these seats with 
the forms of those who then occupied them, the thirty years of our 
pastor’s ministry seem like a dream of the night, like a tale that is 
told. 

Very few are here now who occupied these seats thirty years ago, 
and very few, who fill them now, will be here thirty years hence to 
tell the tale of this day. A little more than thirty years is the 
average of human life, — a generation is born and dies in that short 
period, as successive waves breaking on the shores of time. The 
old pass away,—manhood falls into the sere and yellow leaf of 
age,—the young attain to manhood, —infancy advances to 
youth, — and is followed by a fresh succession of the blossoms of 
love and hope. How sad were this if it were all, —but how elevat- 
ing and inspiring is the conviction that it is but the progression 
of the mortal to the immortal, to reunion with those who have gone 
before, to be perfected with those who are to follow us. 

But although the individual perishes, and becomes to human 
memory as if he never had been, society lives and flourishes in 
constantly renewed growth, as the grove or the forest continues 
seemingly unchanged, the patriarchs fading imperceptibly away, 
their places to be taken by the saplings in never ceasing annual 
succession. 

The thirty years of manhood, from the time when one is con- 
sidered as taking upon himself the responsibilities of society, to do 
his share in the work of the world, constitute the most efficient 
and decisive period of his life. They determine his will and his 
ability ; set the seal upon his character, — test the measure of his 
strength, and generally decide his destiny for good or for evil in 
the influences of his being. They draw largely upon, if they do 
not, as not unfrequently happens, exhaust his best energies; and 
no fitter period therefore can be found for a revision of the work 
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he has done, and its appreciation by those in whose service they 
have been expended. 

And, pausing now to look back upon the thirty years of our 
pastor’s ministry, —how fair and how dear the record! How 
precious to us, and to how many who have departed, must ever be 
precious, the remembrances of these thirty years! Surely, if devo- 
tion to duty, in the highest sense of duty,—if piety in its most 
spiritual and inspiring form, —if warm and affectionate friendship 
and the tenderest sympathy in the joys and sufferings of the indi- 
viduals under his charge, — if unwearied assiduity in ail the details 
of public ministrations and parochial care, — and if pulpit teachings, 
which will go down to posterity as one of the prominent illustra- 
tions of the clerical literature and spiritual elevation of the day, 
can entitle any minister to the love and gratitude of his people, 
they are eminently due to him. And most opportunely and gladly 
therefore may we avail of this anniversary, unitedly and publicly 
to give expression to the sentiments which fill our hearts, by adopt- 
ing the first resolution. 

If all could unite with us in this tribute, who are now scattered 
in wide distances, but bearing in grateful remembrance the influen- 
ces of his ministry, and all who have carried to a better world the 
fruits of it, (and may we not imagine their spiritual presence on 
such an occasion?) the number would be far too great for these 
walls, or those of any other house of earthly worship here to 
contain. 

It has been said, and well said, that confidence is a plant of slow 
growth. But thirty years are time enough for it to come to maturity. 
That between pastor and people, which has signally characterized 
this Society in every preceding ministry, is no less conspicuous in 
this. Differences of opinion may, and indeed must occasionally 
take place between members of every religious society who think 
for themselves, and at times between some of them and their pas- 
tor, upon the vast, mysterious, and insoluble questions involved in 
any form of religious faith. And no man, nor woman, with a due 
sense of personal accountability and self-respect, could wish it to 
be otherwise. But such differences, held in a Christian temper, 
cannot weaken mutual confidence, or estrange long-cherished affec- 
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tion. They serve rather to strengthen both, in opportunity given 
for cultivation of the Christian graces of candor and forbearance. 
Such generous confidence has ever pervaded the relations of the 
people of this Society to each other and to their pastors. The tree 
has been growing, in the remembrance of some now living, not for 
thirty years only, but for more than sixty ; and tradition assigns to 
it still greater age. Its roots have extended too far, and become 
entwined with the fibres of too many hearts of the living, and with 
too many sacred associations in remembrance of the departed, to 
allow it to be shaken by occasional diversities in speculative belief. 
They are merely the breeze sending its invigorating influences and 
rustling music through the leaves, —they cannot move the trunk. 
Some, who are not of us, seem, indeed, to have apprehended that 
the peace of our Society has been disturbed, or put at hazard by 
reason of Some such differences. We are happy unitedly to assure 
them that there is no danger; that it is but a health-giving ripple 
on the surface ; the depths are undisturbed. 

Such differences are no novelty. Itis well known that our late 
revered Senior Pastor entertained some speculative beliefs, in which 
many, if not a majority, of his parishioners did not participate. 
I well remember his avowal of them in this pulpit, as constrained 
by the literal interpretation of Scripture: in one of which, esteemed 
fundamental by our so-called orthodox friends, probably not one 
who now occupies a seat here believes. But what society ever 
venerated and loved its minister more than the West Boston Soci- 
ety venerated and loved Doctor Lowell; or what pastor ever loved 
the people of his charge more fervently, than did Doctor Lowell 
that of the West Boston Society? 

A marked characteristic of this society, certainly for more than 
sixty years, and traditionally from its foundation, has been its 
independence of all associations or affiliation by which its faith or 
theological position could be influenced, or impliedly represented. 
This independence was always zealously vindicated by Dr. Lowell ; 
was the settled policy of the Society at the induction of the pres- 
ent minister, and has been maintained by him with equal earnest- 
ness. He has, indeed, been recently somewhat assailed on this 
score, as manifesting ‘a selfish individualism,” and there seems to 
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be in some quarters a disposition to hold him personally accounta- 
ble for our isolation, as a church, from participation in some of the 
movements of the day. Nothing could be more unjust; and it is 
due alike to him and ourselves, that we assure him of our unquali- 
fied support in this position, and to publicly make known that in 
this he represents our sentiments and opinions no less than his own. 
And for these reasons it seems eminently proper that we adopt the 
second resolution. 

Pardon me, my friends, for intruding so long upon your indul- 
gence. But, as the eldest, or among the eldest of the few mem- 
bers surviving of families which worshipped here in the olden 
time,—who was baptized at this altar more than three score and 
ten years ago,—who has ever since humbly worshipped here,—who 
hopes to be buried from among you,—and who in all probability 
can never have opportunity again to speak to you upon these 
themes, or thus publicly to express his profound gratitude to our 
pastor for the friendly offices and spiritual aid of his ministry, I 
could not suffer it to pass without expression of the thoughts and 
feelings which the occasion has naturally excited. 


The Resolutions were then unanimously adopted, and the Chair- 
man and Secretary requested to forward a copy to the Pastor. 
The meeting was then dissolved. 


Boston, March 13, 1867. 
REY. AND DEAR Sir, — 

It is our most acceptable duty to transmit to you a copy of Res- 
olutions adopted with entire unanimity and great cordiality, at a 
meeting of the West Boston Society on Sunday last, in reference 
to the thirtieth anniversary of your ordination. 

And, in so doing, permit us to assure you that none felt greater 
interest in the occasion, or feel more profoundly the sentiments 
embodied in the Resolutions, than 

Your ever faithful friends and servants, 
Cuartes G. Lorine, Chairman. 
H. H. Cooriper, Secretary. 


Boston, March 15, 1867. 


GENTLEMEN AND DEAR FRIENDS, — 

By nothing in my life have I been more deeply touched than by 
your note, and the Resolutions of the West Church, you transmit. 
My acknowledgments to you and the Society so blend with thanks- 
givings to Him, whose honor we seek in our relation, I cannot 
quite part the earthly from the heavenly gratitude. I have not 
mistaken the people I serve, in judging of their sentiments towards 
me by mine towards them. But the personal tribute to me is far 
beyond my desert. I can accept it only as the voice of a sincere 
affection, — not as an estimate, to which my well-meant, but ever 
short-coming efforts have no claim. The stand of the Parish for 
its own independence fills my heart with unspeakable joy, incom- 
parably greater than I could taste from any honor done to myself. 

In all love to you and those you represent, 


C. A. BARTOL. 
Cuartes G. Lorine, H. H. Cooper. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation fol- 
lowing.—PSALM XLVIII: 12, 13. 

From these words I propose to offer 
some remarks touching our Unitarian 
Zion. It may well be as dear to us as was 
the ancient Zion to the Hebrews. — For 
in it we, at least, ought to be persuaded, 
are involved interests as vital as those 
for which the ancient Zion stood. You 
will bear witness that I have not been 
prone to dwelling on it. As a tule, self 
is not the most profitable of subjects. 
Sometimes, however, it is well to look at 
ourselves—to take account of stock, so to 


speak, and see how we are doing. There 
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are special reasons for doing this now, 
while the memory of the recent meeting 
of our National Conference is still fresh. 
Let us, then, walk about our Zion and 
tell the towers thereof. Let us mark her 
bulwarks and consider her palaces, that 
we may hand them unimpaired to the 
generation advancing to receive them. 

In our Zion religion, reason and human 
nature are held to be in harmony; no 
creed is imposed as essential to salva- 
tion; every soul is bidden frame its own 
creed; -and~ the’ -only “test yor Ghristian 
character is «Christian ‘character ™ iteeln 
This position differs so boldly and radi- 
cally from that of all the sects, that, 
whether from misunderstanding or from 
fear, they charge it with being merely 
negative, Free it-may indéedsbewbuted: 
is not negative. It is intensely positive. 
Its very negations are destructive of nega- 


tions. Our denial of a Trinity, for in- 
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stance, sets aside a dogma which is fatal to 
the Unity of God. Our rejection of Total 
Depravity removes a dogma which puts 
a dreadful negative on every noble pos- 
sibility for man. We have great, broad, 
beautiful, reasonable words of our own to 
speak. We have impregnable positions. 
Oh for grace and strength to set these 
forth clearly to ourselves and our fellow- 
ieee it not yet ds a body we “have 
done this, it is perhaps in part because 
we have been building wiser than we 
knew, in part because we have not been 
fully aware how rich a treasure we pos- 
sessed, and in part because the construct- 
ing to which it calls us is on so broad 
avscale and in a style so rich, that we 
have hardly dared to imagine it. 

Before we came into life as a distinct 
body, the world was slowly drifting in 
the direction of a reasonable and liberal 


religion. One day this was discovered. 
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Alarm was raised. The Christian faith 
was. déclared to: be-in dangers) These 
holding advanced and liberal views were 
driven out of the churches, compelled to 
stand apart, and named with their present 
name. Orthodoxy repaired her crumbling 
walls. Vigilant sentries were posted at 
her gates. Unitarianism was born. 

This new child of God had from the 
first this striking peculiarity, that into its 
composition elements the most diverse— 
some would say contradictory—entered. 
Grandly true is that word of Dr. Bel- 
lows’: “It is the unconscious tendency to 
a union of things long held antagonistic 
and irreconcilable, which has produced the 
various bodies of liberal Christians all 
the world over.” Think of it. How won- 
derful, how beautiful! The true method 
of nature, and promising results as varied 
and lovely as in the outer world. The 


sects seek unity through similarity. They 
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would have all think the same thought, 
speak the same word, do the same thing. 
They would dress the world in uniform. 
Excellent for an army, insufferable for 
life! This new child of God seeks unity 
through diversity. It will have men as 
varied in thought, and speech, and deed, 
as the nature God has given them. In- 
stead of doing violence to, it respects 
their nature. Instead of prescribing to, 
it follows the leadings of, God’s spirit. 
Behold here the possibility of endless 
variety, of infinite progress, of a many- 
sidedness like God’s—in a word, of that 
glorious unity of the spirit which is the 
unity in diversity, and which fulfils the 
Christian’s dream of a true Catholicity. 

Years of struggle passed away. Not- 
withstanding the fears and secret doubts 
of those who, trained in the sects, hank- 
ered after their style of uniformity; not- 


withstanding the constant assertion of the 
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sects that this new child of God was 
dying; notwithstanding, I would rather 
say through, the constant help it gave to 
all the sects, for their good purpose sake, 
it continued and throve. Its first period of 
apology and denial and defense ended, it 
has entered now a new period—of ag- 
gressive action. Thus far it has disinte- 
grated the elements opposing it; as a 
little leaven, it has leavened their whole 
lump. They are changed. It has grown. 
It is coming to consciousness, of not 
only its duties, but its powers. New oc- 
casions have brought new duties. Time 
has made ancient good uncouth. And 
as “they must upward still and onward 
who would keep abreast of truth,” so, 
the old controversy dying, new tests have 
come -to--try if-and shit, ut bettepefommure 
appointed work. 

Perhaps it is well that thus early in 


the history of our body, we are called to 
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stand our crucial test. Certainly a harder 
cannot easily be found. It seems to touch 
the heart of our religion. In comparison, 
questions of Trinity, Atonement, Total 
Weoraviiyevetc,,.ate trivial But» let- me 
Siacevit In the advance of criticism and 
science, many have come to doubt or 
deny much that fifty years ago was gen- 
erally held. Some, for instance, deny the 
possibility of miracle, and hence the verity 
of all the miracle narratives of the Bible. 
Some question the sinlessness of Christ, 
or whether he was more than a great 
and good man, a religious genius it may 
be, even sometimes whether he ever ex- 
isted. They say Christianity has no spe- 
cial authority beyond its truth, and, some- 
times, that it will pass away and give 
place to a higher religion. They refuse 
to call Jesus Lord and Master. Some 
claim to be outside the Christian pale 


and to get their truth direct from God. 
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And when they stop short of this, many 
are in doubt, at least are not settledj=im 
regard to this whole class of questions. 
Here is the*case. » What Shallavesde- 
These men are all around us, in the vast 
multitude of the unchurched, who know 
not whither to go, for none, unless we, 
will receive them without anathema. 
Shall swe receive them yea) theyseane 
in our body, even in our own pulpits, 
speaking there their freest thoughts. 
Shall we turn them out? Yea, they are 
mm, the very ‘churches: of the *sécts*even 
in their pulpits, perhaps hurling the thun- 
derbolts of their anathemas against all 
such, as though thereby to atone for or 
drown their own doubtings. There, even 
at the dreadful price of hypocrisy, they 
are constrained into a profession of con- 
formity. Shall we constrain them, and 
thus make liars and hypocrites of such 


as we can reach? What shall we do? 
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Two courses offer. Following the one, 
we seem—mark the word—to compromise 
Christianity. Following the other, we 
make knaves and liars within the Chris- 
tian fold, and keep out of it the needy 
multitude who should enter and be blest. 
Hbheresisithe dilemma. ~ Itvis a> dilemma. 
Dodging it will not save us. We have to 
meet it. Denying it will not save us. It is. 
It cannot be put away. What shall we do? 

Our duty, “let «is Steadilys answer. 
But will that help us any? Yes— 
greatly © It «will simplify the case. It 
will deliver us from some prejudices 
which, though sweet and cherished, are 
dangerous. It will save us from being 
disturbed by the question: what will the 
sects say of us? They are watching us 
closely, eager tor our decisions But vet 
none imagine that it will make any dif- 
ference in their treatment of us which 


way we decide. In neither case will they 
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call us Christians or give us Christian 
fellowship. But it will make a vast 
difference in what they who are outside 
ofthe sects’say of us; “and is" notin 
by far the weightier question? Decide we 
in the one way, and a door of hope is 
open to, them, through which streams for 
them a very glory from the heavens. 
Decide we in the other, and we join with 
all the rest in shutting that door against 
them. How do you think He would de- 
cide, who came “not to call the righteous 
but: sinners to<repentance,” “to *seekeeand 
save that which was lost?’ 

What then is our duty? No brave man, 
if he can help it, will even seem to desert 
his colors. But will any truly loyal man 
allow those colors to stand in ‘the way 
of the cause they represent? No Chris- 
tian manson the other hand s-puteayat 
say, “at all hazards we must stand by 


our fellow-men,” So here appearsea 


13 
double, if not a conflicting, duty. How 
shall we meet it? By adopting “the sim- 
plest and least possible dogmatic state- 
ment of a Christian faith”—%in other 
words, the minutest possible creed? If 
to a creed we must come, let us do it 
handsomely, - Let» us “confess: that “we 
nhaverpeen wrong, — Let: us “not eo ‘to 
Lilliput for a creed, but to Brobdignag 
at once. Let us have our thirty-nine 
articles, or sixty-nine if ‘need be. Let us 
not make a creed small enough to put 
in a waistcoat pocket, but large enough 
torrclotne our -whole= body, -that~ all the 
world may know that we have renounced 
our boasted freedom and resumed our 
ponds. but are weeready foray creed? 
Has our damning argument against creeds 
been answered? Can it be answered? 
Have they not sowed the earth with 
hypocrisy, hatred, ignorance, oppression 
and blood? Will not the smallest suf- 


14 
fice for this as well as the largest — even 
though it be so small and so dear as the 
name of the blessed Master? That way, 
then, for me at least—for others I can- 
not speak—is closed. I believe a creed 
to be a curse, a stumbling-block, a yoke 
of bondage. For one, I will not go back 
to. it, nor lay it on my -brother s =neck 
Through freedom les man’s way to God. 
The-religion which is not free 4s 7a te- 
ligion without a soul. ‘The morality 
which is not free is a “form of godli- 
ness without the power thereof.”~ The 
love not free is love no more. Whatever 
its difficulties and perils, I must accept 
the way of, freedom? T “accepte st fer 
others as fully as for myself. Speaking 
my own thought, my own conviction of 
truth and right, I warn others to accept 
only that which to them is right and 
true. Let none pin faith .6n? me; only 


on Him who alone is worthy. 
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From this way of meeting the diff- 
culty, then, it seems to me that our body, 
alike by its history and its spirit, is ex- 
cluded. Oh! this were to indeed betray 
the holy cause committed to our trust, 
and to postpone the world’s hope of a 
pure Christianity. 

What then shall we do? Suppose we 
go to the Master himself and see. Did 
icwevermrimipose a creed? If.so;) where 
ise ite A youth asked the, way of life 
Pidjiembid him call himself “a Chris- 
tian?” Did He impose a “ Christian faith ?” 
Why, the word “Christian” was not then 
inepeme.s Indeed. it is not probably of 
Christian make. Probably it came from 
those not friendly to the Gospel. Long 
a name opprobrious, it was glorified at 
last by the holiness of those who wore 
it, even as was the cross by his who 
died thereon. No—Jesus simply bade 


the youth obey the laws of righteousness. 
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Unsatisfied with that, he was bidden sell 
all and follow Jesus. There appeared a 
doubter, who, though Christian at heart} 
refused to believe the resurrection of his 
Lord, except on evidence satisfactory. 
Did Jesus reject him as no Christian— 
though doubting a fact so weighty? 
How touching his word: “Reach hither 
thy. finger and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into 
my side; and be not faithless, but be- 
lieving.” So careful and thorough, you 
see, his endeavor to satisfy the doubt. 
He had one, too, who in words outright 
denied him. What did he to him? Cast 
him out as “infidel” and traitor? Of the 
only two accounts we have, one says: 
“The Lord turned and looked on Peter ;” 
and the other, making no mention of al- 
lusion to his denial, that his master bade 
him “Peed my lambs.- One ‘didsnov go 


in his company, though doing his works, 


U7 
What of him? “Forbid him not; for 
there is no man who shall do a miracle 
in my name, who can lightly speak evil 
Ofeine>- shor-he that is notvagainst:us:is 
on our part.” What is his test of disci- 
pleship? Nota word about the Christian 
Mate fOr ec nristian. (aith but =“ He that 
hath my commandments and_ keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me,” and “He 
that doeth the will of my Father which 
ismieneaven, the isame’issimy brother, 
and sister, and mother. He did -not 
eomesto makermen- Christians.” <‘ He 
gave them power to become sons of 
God!” Mark the word—“sons of God!” 
If the word “Christian” mean anything 
else than that, it becomes dangerous and 
a stumbling-block. He never spoke it. 
ierenotein. the gospels lt is*but thrice 
in the New Testament. He never bade 
men label themselves thus. Was he rec- 


reant to his duty in so doing? Is a 
3 
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name so important? Did he fear that 
his religion would fail for want of it? 
Or was he deeply wise in doing as he 
did? Shall we claim to be wiser than 
he? Shall we impose what he did not 
impose? Shall we-call them “infidel,” 
who reject what he never required, lest 
his religion suffer? If so, which are the 
infidels, they or we—we who ¢his day 
fear, when they, like him eighteen centu- 
ries ago, trust? Can doubt harm Christian- 
ity? Before doubt, falsehood and wrong 
tremble, but truth and right rejoice. 

Is there then no limit? Shall thought 
be free even to the point of denying or 
putting away Christianity? Mark my 
answer —carefully. There is no limit 
that man may impose. For man to im- 
pose even “the least possible dogmatic 
statement. of <a  Ghnistiana tallies aeioaeto 
usurp a function and authority which are 


not his. He has no right, in even the 
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smallest fraction, to bind another’s con- 
science. For a majority of our body “to 
trample upon the convictions of a few,” 
were more than a “common misfortune;” 
it were a glaring wrong. It were trea- 
Sonetor our cause, it°were division. It 
were destruction. Christianity sets free, 
not fetters. Not its least freedom is that 
which delivers the individual from the 
tyranny of the many. It clothes with 
the majesty of God the rights of every 
souls lt sees i cach the rights tof all: 
To us, above all others, the rights of the 
feeblest conscience should be as sacred as 
those of all the rest. Each mind should 
be kept free, respected, guarded in its free- 
dom, to receive and to turn to God—no 
man, no symbol between to prescribe the 
terms. 

So I say there is no limit for man to 
impose. But there is a _ limit— God- 


imposed. <A limit high as heaven, deep 
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as hell, fixed as the everlasting. A-limit 
not to be broken through, or broken 
down, or removed; within which, there- 
fore, we can. rést_ securely: Whats tsa 
It is the laws of thought. It is the struc- 
ture of human nature. How strangely 
this is overlooked! or disbelieved in! If 
Christianity be true, it is at one with the 
human mind. The mind cannot get away 
from it. Though resolutely forsaking it, 
the mind will as surely swing back to it 
as the wandering orb which speeds along 
its elliptic course, far from its central sun, 
will return to its perihelion place. Can 
the human soul get away from Christian- 
ity? Does the marvelous history of these 
eighteen centuries, in which he who was 
lifted up on Calvary has, in spite of the 
dreadful infidelity of those calling them- 
selves his; risen .on@the world, satsuameort 
heavenly day, tell any such tale? Had 


Christians said less about discipleship; 
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had: they not hated, ostracized, excom- 
municated, burned, in his dear name; had 
they striven reverently, sweetly, simply, to 
live the beauty of his peerless spirit, and 
welcomed all who would build with them 
the divine kingdom, think you that the 
world would doubt or stand aloof from 
him? Make him live again now in 
Christ-like lives—lives too humble in 
their great aspiring to even dare to call 
themselves his disciples—do you think 
men will continue to stand aloof from 
‘him? Do you think words of doubt and 
denial will be spoken then which the 
world will pause a moment to heed? 
Is there nothing here to be trusted? Are 
not these wonderful, divine limits enough? 
For their glorious crystal walls, which 
the Lord God himself has built, will you 
substitute your miserable little picket 
fence, which at once shuts out more than 


it takes in? “If Christianity be true, it is 
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safe. It cannot be overthrown. It needs 
not enclosing but illustrating. The world 
needs it—-cannot do without it. Take it 
away, and to-morrow the world would 
offer, on bended knees, its choicest treas- 
uremfor <its restorations Duteite 1s sere: 
It is in the world; always has been; 
always will be—the world’s creative life, 
though not known as such. Jesus is its 
glorious exponent. It made him, not he 
it. And he, springing up so divine a 
light in so black a darkness, shows what 
itis ready to:.do “if - mren. wills bute het str 

In the name of Jesus: then, licaye 
Put away even the semblance of a. creed 
as a test of character and fellowship. 
Reassert our own distinguishing glorious 
truth, that Christianity is not a form of 
belief, but a divine life. Wherever that 
divine life is séen, recognize the Clirist. 
Be its name what it may, Christian, the- 


ist, radical, infidel, atheist, let not a name 


a 
—and oh! let not a mis-name—rob us 
of the divine reality, or turn us from our 
brother. Remember we the distinction be- 
tween the name and the reality of Chris- 
tianity. Let no sophistry, nor any pressure 
of outward and momentary needs, induce 
us to confound them, or to put them ona 
par with each other. Remember we that, 
without the reality, the name, however 
venerable and sacred, will mislead and 
deceive. Remember we that, if the name 
may pass away, the reality is eternal. 
Planting ourselves on that reality, as on 
a rock that cannot be shaken, let us 
“stand fast,’ and help others to share 
“in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not,” nor suffer 
others to be “entangled in any yoke of 


bondage.” 
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“ For rf the trumpet gibe an uncertatiy sound, foo shall prepare himself 
to the buttle.” 1 Gor. xi. 8. 


Never rest satisfied, when, on the battle fields of earth 
where great principles are at stake, your trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound. Every man should have a 
clearly defined position in the great conflicts of life, 
which shall leave no doubt as to the side for which he 
is fighting. Every church should have its purpose 
distinctly understood, that all who are invited to come 
may know exactly to what they are invited, what 
welcome they will receive, and what work they will 
be called on to do. Every denomination, or collec- 
tion of churches, should likewise be just as explicit in 
all declarations as to doctrines and morals, the theory 
and practice of our faith. . 

What then does this Winchester Society stand 
for? What does it mean to us, and what would we 
have it mean to others? When it sounds the trum- 
pet, whom does it call to battle, and what are they to 
battle for? 


OURS IS A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


I answer, in the first place, that we regard our- 
selves as constituting a Christian Church. We do 
not cling to the name from fashion or habit, or be- 
cause it has come down with hallowed associations as 
a part of our heritage from the past; but because this 
word, Christian, is the only one which denotes the 
faith that is in us. We claim to be built upon the 
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foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone. We claim to 
be one of the many members of the body of Christ, 
and to have our life fed from his warm beating heart. 
We claim that, few in numbers as we are, our little 
flock is gathered into the one great Christian fold, and 
is cared for by the Good Shepherd whom we follow 
up the heights, for we “ know his voice.” We claim 
that, however unfruitful as yet we may seem, we are 
abiding as branches in the true vine which God 
planted, and of which He is the husbandman,—that 
vine which shall at last cover the whole earth and 
nourish all the nations, when every plant which our 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up. 

We shall build as high and noble a Christian 
Church as we can. We shall make it strong in faith 
and rich in holy works. We shall labor to meet the 
present wants of humanity, help it contend with 
present enemies, bind up its present wounds, comfort 
its present sorrows and deliver it from present sins. 
We shall make it, so far as possible, not that unmean- 
ing thing which men call the Church of the Future, 
but the living Church of to-day, devoted to the love 
of God and the service of man; only, we shall build 
it on no newly made lands which are offered us by 
the speculations of modern times, but on the everlast- 
ing foundations which no convulsions of the earth can 
shake. For we come together here as Christian dis- 
ciples, with the very same feelings which would have 
drawn us to Jesus, were he now upon the earth, and 
which will draw us to him when we pass from earth 
and see him as he is. We give no uncertain sound in 
adopting the language of Paul, “If any man trust to 
himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this 
again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are we.” 


OUR THEOLOGICAL POSITION. 


Then, in the second place, as to our precise theo- 
logical position. If that means the minister’s the- 
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ology, it is easy to state. I believe in the strict unity 
of God, declaring, with Paul, that “to us there is but 
one God, the Father.” I believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was what the Apostle Peter said, “a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs which God did by him in the midst of you.” 
I believe that the work of Jesus was to save the 
people from their sins by the direct influence of his 
life, teachings, sufferings and death, and by the indi- 
rect influence which he exerts through his church. I 
believe that salvation consists in deliverance from sin ; 
and because I look forward to the time when every 
one shall repent of his transgressions, and turn unto 
God in filial trust and love, I declare my assured 
belief in the final salvation of every human soul. 
But, contrary to the practice of many other 
churches, we wish it distinctly understood that agree- 
ment with this theology is not made the condition of 
our sympathy and good will. All who come to us 
with the sincere purpose of getting good and doing 
good are heartily welcomed, even if their doctrines 
are widely different from ours. They may believe 
in the Trinity while we do in the Unity, may trust 
the Pope as we do our private judgment, may be- 
lieve in either the eternal punishment, or the annihil- 
ation of some of God’s children, while we look forward 
to the eternal life and final happiness of all; and yet, 
if they wish to join us in prayer and praise, if they 
desire to help us in our Christian work, or to come to 
our Communion table, or receive the waters of bap- 
tism for themselves or their children, we have a hand 
of welcome to offer them, and a heart with the hand. 
Strongly attached as we are to our own peculiar the- 
ology, we yet receive into the fullest fellowship every 
one who wishes to be a disciple of Jesus. If you 
would have gone to the Lord’s own table eighteen 
centuries ago, we invite you to come now and eat in 
remembrance of him. If you would have followed 
him then on his errand of divine mercy, we invite you 
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to work with us to-day for the regeneration of the 
world. 


“OUR FELLOW CHRISTIANS.” 


In the third place, what is our attitude towards 
Christian Churches of a different faith ? It is one of 
perfect kindness and love. We do not call them 
“ our opponents,” but “ our fellow Christians.” We do 
not preach against them, pray against them, or try to 
excite feelings of hostility towards them. We grant 
them, most cheerfully, from the bottom of our hearts, 
the same privilege which we always claim for our- 
selves, perfect freedom in the formation and expres- 
sionof religious opinions. We do indeed oppose every 
erroneous doctrine which seems a stumbling block in 
the path of humanity, and try to present religion 
with the simplicity that is in Christ, and with all the 
truth which Jesus taught of old or which the Holy 
Spirit teaches us to-day. But, in doing this, we have no 
harsh reproach or bitter words to utter against those, 
on either our right hand or our left, who maintain 
in all honesty the old creeds or the new ones which 
err, as we think, from the faith delivered unto the 
saints. Abiding by our own honest convictions, and 
demanding that our religious freedom shall not be in 
any way limited, we maintain the same liberty for all 
other churches, and see in them, what they sincerely 
claim to be, members of the one body which is Christ. 
Or if any give up their allegiance to Christ, and cease 
to admit his authority while yet retaining his spirit, 
we cannot indeed continue to call them Christian be- 
lievers, for that would be a complete misnomer, but 
we still recognize the purity of their motives, and 
cherish toward them the same personal friendship and 
love as before. No one’s character will ever be con- 
demned from this pulpit, simply because his belief is 
different from ours. If he sincerely loves God and 
man, we give him honor from our inmost souls. 
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AN INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 


But perhaps the most pressing question just now 
about our position is, What relation do we bear to 
other churches of the same name? I reply, that our 
position is that of all Unitarian Societies, one of per- 
fect independence. Like many other Protestant 
bodies, the national and local conferences in which we 
have been represented begin and end their existence 
with advising. We send our delegates to them for the 
sole purpose of giving and hearing counsel, with the 
express stipulation that we shall follow what is rec- 
ommended’ no farther than our after judgment ap- 
proves. We are not, therefore, connected with any 
body of Christians which even claims to be responsible 
for us or to hold us responsible for it. In all things 
we keep on the platform of perfect independence,— 
standing or falling by the Master's judgment alone. 
There is indeed a society among us, the Unitarian As- 
sociation, which in the prosecution of its truly noble 
work commits its members to certain theological and 
practical positions ; but it is made up of individuals, 
not churches, and though your pastor is a member, his 
society 18 not. 

Therefore, while inviting all, who are in spiritual 
sympathy with us to stand by our side and work for 
God, Christ and humanity, we “ use great plainness of 
speech” in setting forth this liberty of thought and 
action. Nothing “that any one else can do in these 
matters can compromise us, because we are not con- 
nected with any one in such a way as to make it pos- 
sible. If some who call themselves Unitarians utter 
sentiments which cannot be distinguished from Cal- 
vinism, and so put on a yoke which their fathers were 
not able to bear, or if others build an altar to pure 
Theism, and preach as though there is no Christ who 
has lived and died, yea rather who has risen again and 
is seated at the right hand of God, it does not stir us 
one hair's breadth from our own convictions of truth. 
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We still go by what we think the king’s highway, 
without turning to the right hand or to the left. I 
know that indirectly, at least, even independent 
churches which take counsel together, do, in one sense, 
seem to compromise each other, just as we all feel 
compromised by the loose principles or conduct of our 
fellow citizens. Yet we cling to our citizenship and 
do not admit our responsibility for others, if only our 
voice and influence have been always for the right ; 
and so, in all the controversies of our Unitarian body, 
we in this society do not feel committed to any erro- 
neous positions, so long as our voice is clearly on the 
side of truth and right. But, to make sure of our 
comphance with this last condition, I must give you 
my opinion concerning the National Conference which 
met recently in New York. 


OUR NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


We had « very large, enthusiastic gathering of 
some of the best thinkers and workers who bear the 
Unitarian name. The meetings were rich in sugges- 
tions, devout in their spirit and practical in their na- 
ture, so that they can hardly fail to make our churches 
more fruitful in every good word and work through 
the coming year. Even the theological discussion, 
which brought out a wide diversity of opinion, had a 
tone of the deepest Christian reverence which drew 
us all closer together spiritually, although it showed 
the intellectual barriers between us. I cannot there- 
fore criticise the one meeting to which I take excep- 
tions, until I have paid this just tribute of praise and 
hearty satisfaction to all the rest. At home and 
abroad, in a better spirit and a better life, in forming 
new churches and strengthening old ones, the fruits 
of that conference will be seen. It made us love each 
other more. 

Nearly all the newspaper reports, however, have 
passed over these important contributions to Chris- 
tianity, and dwelt solely upon the singular action af 
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the Conference in amending its constitution. The 
gist of the matter is this. 

Three different kinds of conferences are possible, all 
proper and all useful in their way. 

First, it is possible to have simply a Religious Con- 
Jerence, where Christian and Mohammedan, Pagan and 
Jew, Theist and Pantheist, can all meet on the ground 
of that common religious sentiment which lies at the 
basis of all the religious systems in the world. 

Second, it is possible to have a Christian Confer- 
ence, which shall take up topics common to all our 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian. This would welcome every disciple of 
Jesus, and confine its work to those general matters 
of love to God and man, in which all true disciples 
sympathize with each other. 

Third, it is possible to form a Unitarian Christian 
Conference, to consider the interests of Unitarian 
churches, establish Unitarian missions, and provide for 
the circulation of Unitarian books. 

My own idea is, that the last named assembly would 
be the most useful of the three; that it would con- 
tribute most to the spiritual life of its members, and 
that it would do the most valuable work in all our 
communities, not simply for this one denomination, 
but also for general Christianity and pure religion. 

Now on which of these platforms did the National 
Conference vote to stand? For one,I do not know, 
although I listened to every word which was spoken 
publicly upon the subject. The very men who took 
part in it do not agree as to the meaning of their 
votes. The Unitarian papers give their interpreta- 
tion, and complain that all the secular papers give 
another and very different one; but while 1 have no 
doubt that the former are best qualified to speak of 
the intentions of the leaders, 1 am equally confident 
that the “ outside” journals can give a calmer judg- 
ment as to the real bearing of the vote which was 
passed. Yet whether these are right or those, it is 
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evident that, in the eyes of the world, the denomina- 
tion has not taken that unequivocal position which we 
in this society have assumed and mean to maintain. 
Whatever was intended, the trumpet has given so 
uncertain a sound, that those who prepare for the bat- 
tle cannot agree as to what, when and where they 
are to fight. 

I wish to do justice to a meeting which was full of 
the deepest religious feeling. Nothing was said in it 
which looked like denying or ignoring the name of 
Christ. No intellectual sympathy was expressed with 
anything outside of positive Christianity; and, so 
far as the debate was concerned, the Unitarian body 
rests to-day, as of old, on him who is the chief corner 
stone. And yet we undermined this whole position 
and robbed our brave words of all their force, by insert- 
ing into our constitution an article to this effect, that 
—“ All the declarations of this Conference, including the 
preamble and constitution, are expressions only of its ma- 
jority, commuting in no degree those who object to 
them,” cde. 

By all the common rules of language I think this 
means, that the Conference would not, as a body, take 
either one of the platforms above mentioned. It still 
bears the name of “ Unitarian and other Christian 
Societies,” but says that this name does not, of ne- 
cessity, express the position of more than a majority 
of its members, “ committing in no degree those who 
object to it.” It calls its members “ disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” but now says that this may denote 
simply the opinion of the majority, and that it does 
not commit any one who objects to being so called. 
And thus we are trying the unheard of experiment of 
declaring that the constitution under which a body 
meets is not binding upon all who meet under it! 
When did a trumpet ever give a more uncertain sound ? 


WHERE WE STAND. 


Therefore 1 turn to you, my people, and ask you 
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to enter a protest, in the name of this: suciaty, against 
all such indefiniteness of speech and’ ‘action. Let us, 
at least, announce our own position sa y uheiiTy,.t that 4 io 
one shall ever doubt where we are, or what Wwetshe ai. 
We shall use for ourselves, and grarit. to. thtets, Hie 
most perfect freedom of one ; and: if iat Sais exeh- 


each other “ God speed.’ ” But we have? eet out 
our own course calmly, and announced..if unequivo- 
cally. We are trying to build up a Christian Church 
on what we regard the only sure fourédation. We 
the Unity of God, the special mission df Jesus, ‘the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and the final holiness and 
happiness of all God’s children; and yet we welcome 
most heartily any of a different faith who still feel 
moved to pray, study, commune and work with us. 
Towards other churches, like those in this town, for 
example, we cherish entire kindness and love, speak- 
ing of them never as “enemies,” but always as “ fel- 
low Christians.” And towards the churches of our 
own name and faith, we preserve the attitude of per- 
fect independence, though ready and eager to work 
with them—as the National Conference invites us— 
in “the service of God and the building up of the 
kingdom of his Son.” 

Who in this community, after seeing that we try 
to keep in the footsteps of him who is the way, the 
truth and the life, wishes to come and walk by our 
side? We shall not require you to commit yourself to 
our interpretation of his words, or to any course of 
action adopted by other churches which bear our 
name: the one thing to which you will be pledged, is, 
to live as a disciple of Jesus Christ in love to God and 
man. “ We are journeying to the place of which the 
Lord said, ‘I will give it you’: come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good.” 
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GAMALIEL’S COUNSEL: LET IT PREVAIL. 


LET THEM ALONE: FOR IF THIS COUNSEL OR THIS WORK BE OF MEN, 
1f WILL COME TO NAUGHT: BUT IF IT BE OF GOD, YE CANNOT 
OVERTHROW IT, LEST HAPLY YE BE FOUND EVEN TO FIGHT AGAINST 
Gop. — Acts. v. 38, 39. 


THERE spoke a wise, brave, and true man; a man of 
faith and of charity. Let us inquire who this man was, 
and under what circumstances he uttered himself so 
nobly. 

This man was Gamaliel, who, in his day was a some- 
what celebrated Jewish Rabbi, or teacher, and a member 
probably of the Jewish Sanhedrim, which was a council, 
or an assembly of rulers, composed of about seventy of 
the wisest men among the Jews, before whom were 
brought for adjudication matters which affected the 
welfare of the nation or commonwealth of Israel. Little 
more than this is known of Gamaliel, for he is men- 
tioned but twice in the whole New Testament. Paul 
tells us that he sat at “the feet of Gamaliel,” that is, 
was instructed by him in religious and other doctrines ; 
and we know that Gamaliel must have been a quite in- 
fluential member of the assembly of rulers, to have won 
them all over to his liberal and lenient policy towards 
the teachers of new doctrines in those days. | 
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The circumstances under which he appears to us in 
this instance were briefly these: Jesus had died, and 
left a legacy of faith and good works to his disciples. 
They, headed by Peter (for Paul was not yet converted 
to them), had begun to proclaim that which they had 
learned from their master. Christianity, as we all know, 
was in its beginning nothing more nor less than a her- 
esy to Judaism. In the eyes of the Jews, Jesus himself 
was a heretic, and they called him so; also they called 
him a seditious and pestilent “fellow,” a revolutionist, a 
fanatic. They regarded him as so dangerous to the 
peace of their Church, to the very fundamental doctrines 
of religion itself as they held them, that they procured 
his suppression by death. Him they suppressed, but 
not his doctrines. Men may be killed, but the truth 
which they preach, never: that, if it be truth, will 
survive and find other preachers. The truth which 
Jesus taught found new champions in his disciples ; 
and because they preached what they had received of 
their master, the Jews proposed to meet them in the 
same way they had met him. They proposed first to 
intimidate them, and, second, if they could not be intim- 
idated, to kill them. They began by beating them and 
by putting them in prisons. But somehow the blood 
which the stripes drew, did not quench their more flow- 
ing spirit; the prisons into which they were thrust 
would not hold them; in some way the hand of the 
Lord would open to them the doors, so that they could 
go out and preach again the gospel. ‘The assembly of 
rulers, thus being prevented in their purpose to silence 
these men, said, “ Whereunto will this thing grow?” 
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They feared lest the new doctrines should prevail; lest 
the old and well-settled ones, which had stood from 
Moses down to their day, should be overturned; lest 
the people should be led wide from the ancient land- 
marks, and should go astray into errors and untruths; 
and they said, with renewed seriousness and earnest- 
ness of purpose, “This thing must be stopped.” And 
so they sent and had Peter and his companions brought 
before them in full council, and they arraigned them 
anew and solemnly on the charge of heresy, and said 
to them, once and for all, that they must promise never 
more ta preach and to teach these things within the 
borders of Jerusalem and of Israel. To this uncompro- 
mising demand Peter answered in the spirit of bold- 
ness, albeit of reverence, “ We feel we ought to obey 
God rather than men. This which you call heresy was 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, whom we believe to 
have been a most true prophet and teacher and leader 
in Israel, inspired of God to show the way to repent- 
ance and the divine life; this man ye have slain, but 
we are witnesses of the truth he taught, and of that 
which the Holy Spirit teaches us, which God gives to 
all those who obey him: we cannot be silent, but must 
bear witness of that which is in us.” 

Thus spake Peter, and the assembly of rulers were 
alarmed and yet incensed. Let us do them justice. 
At this distance, and with our sympathies on the side 
of the Christians whom they persecuted, we might be 
led to think more harshly of them than we ought to , 
think, according to their real motives. Those who 
oppose progress and reform are not always bad men. 
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They may be very good men, though very mistaken 
men. In the body of seventy Jewish doctors, doubt- 
less there were some good and true though narrow and 
morally timid men. They sincerely loved - Judaism. 
They thought it to be the true religion, which God had 
raised up Moses especially to teach, and which He had 
over and over again avouched, they believed, with mir- 
acles and signs and wonders. It had been the religion 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and of all their great 
men, from the earliest time down to theirs. It was the 
religion which David had fought for with his sword, 
and whose praises he had sung in beautiful psalms. It 
was the religion which Jeremiah and Isaiah and Daniel 
and Solomon had believed in, living and dying. It was 
the same for which their nation had given so much and 
suffered so much, the same in which they themselves 
and their children had been baptized. How could they 
doubt it was the true religion, when such good and 
great men had taught it and believed it, when it had 
stood the test of three thousand years, and seemed good 
enough to stand another three thousand? And then 
what was it and who was it that opposed it? Only in 
their eyes a heresy which had sprung up as it were ina 
day ; which had no history, no tradition, no ritual, no 
priesthood, no prestige; which rested only on the say-so 
of one man, who cut himself off from all the acknowl- 
edged authorities of the day, and pretended to be wiser 
than the ancient scriptures and the learned doctors of 
the times, and proclaimed as the highest truth the pri- 
vate intuitions of his own soul; only this one and a 
few obscure followers of him,— only this and these, 
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they said, to oppose to a religion three thousand years 
old, full of all the sanctities of great and good names, 
and rich with the precious and splendid memories of 
the past! Can we wonder that some of the Jewish 
rulers, — more reverent than sagacious, more prudent 
than clear-sighted, more zealous for the old than hope- 
ful of the new, — can we wonder that they frowned on 
the bold Peter, and thought he spoke blasphemously, 
and determined that he should stop his innovations or 
perish? With one voice they are ready to cry, “ Away 
with these men to be stoned, to be crucified, to be slain : 
they are preachers of heresy, and must not live!” 

But, hold, — yonder is a man sitting foremost among 
the rulers ; he rises, he waves his hand, and gives token 
that he wishes to speak. He is a man full of years 
and of dignity. He has that calmness of exterior de- 
portment which betokens self-possession and a well- 
balanced mind, — one not likely to be rash nor over- 
cautious, neither a fanatic nor a bigot. All eyes turn 
upon him respectfully, and all lips are dumb, waiting 
for his voice. He begins by moving that those who 
are at the bar shall for a few moments be retired, and 
then waits till they are led forth. ‘Turning now to the 
men of the assembly, he speaks in the language of sober- 
ness and of reason. He exhorts his brother-counsellors 
to pause on the brink of their action, and consider well 
what they propose to do. He reminds them that this 
is not the first time new prophets in Israel have risen 
up and taught strange and unusual doctrines, and drawn 
after them followers. All that have come hitherto, he 
says, Theudas and Judas and the others, have passed 
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away and been forgotten, because they were not of the 
truth. They flourished for a while, but because they 
were false they were soon overcome by the truth. So 
let it be now, he reasoned; do not persecute, do not 
oppose; let error and the truth meet in a fair field, and 
trust the consequences to God. And he winds up his 
short address with these noble and impressive words, — 
full of faith, full of charity, and instinct with a brave 
and magnanimous spirit, — ‘ And now I say unto you, 
refrain from these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught: 
but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.” This brief 
address was more weighty than many words. The rash 
action of the rulers was stayed; and although their sub- 
sequent treatment of Peter and his companions was not 
altogether, we may believe, in the charitable spirit of 
Gamaliel, they were yet persuaded in the main to adopt 
his advice. 

And was not his counsel, now, both wise and gener- 
ous? Remember, he plead not for toleration for his 
friends, but for his enemies ; not for a cause in which he 
believed, but for one in which he did not believe. But 
he said in effect, ‘‘I have faith in the truth. Let these 
men have freedom of thought and of speech. Let them 
utter their sentiments and proclaim their doctrines, and 
so long as they do it in a peaceable and becoming man- 
ner, do not hinder them. If their counsel or their work 
be of their own conceit and imagining, it will of itself 
come to naught; but if i€ be, as possibly it may be, 
of God, then all your efforts against it will re-act upon 
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yourselves, and you will be the ones to give up, because 
you will be found fighting against God.” This was the 
first kind and generous and magnanimous word that was 
spoken for nascent Christianity by one who did not believe 
in it; and it ought to make, as indeed I believe it has 
made, the memory of its speaker immortal. 

There have always been those in the world who have 
been afraid of the truth, and always those also who have 
been afraid for the truth. Both have used persecution ; 
but the first have done it maliciously, while the last 
have done it conscientiously. Both, however, have done 
it mistakenly ; for the truth has never needed, can never 
need, persecution to defend it. Truth needs only a fair 
field wherein to encounter error, and then it will con- 
quer on the strength of its own merits. But those who 
have been afraid for the truth, have ever really, though 
unconsciously, been the truth’s worst enemies; for noth- 
ing retards the truth so much as preventing it from 
fairly confronting error. The truth never appears so 
true as when face to face with falsehood; as upon a dark 
background the objects in the lighted foreground loom 
up more distinctly and visibly. Those who have had 
most faith in the truth have always been those most to 
court for it a free, full, and fair controversy with error ; 
they have always been those most tolerant and chari- 
table and generous towards their opponents. For they 
have felt that if the truth was on their side, they could 
afford to be generous, and to give their opponents even 
an advantage, at least so much of an advantage as a fair 
chance to be heard in their own cause; while, on the 
contrary, those who have been afraid for the truth, have 
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ever been the most intolerant, the most uncharitable, the 
most unfair, the least disposed to be magnanimous. 
They have ever tried to hold the truth back from meet- 
ing error, lest it should be worsted in the conflict; or 
they have essayed to choke off what they deemed error 
by silencing those whom they thought to utter it. But 
the truth never knows its own strength until it has 
measured arms with falsehood; and those who are 
afraid in any case to let it do so, are afraid that Satan 
is stronger than God. 

Gamaliel was in favor of allowing free speech to 
Peter in Jerusalem, because, first, he was neither afraid 
of the truth nor for the truth ; and because, in the second 
place, he loved truth better than he loved quiet or vic- 
tory. He thought if Judaism was true, Peter could not 
harm it; and he thought in his secret heart, I suspect, 
that if Peter’s doctrine was more true, then he wanted 
to know it. How much better it would have been for 
mankind, seemingly, if there had always been more 
Gamaliels in the world, and they had always come in, 
in the right places, and spoken their needful word of 
toleration, of charity, and of magnanimity! How much 
faster the truth would have got on, and how much less 
strife and bitterness would have been between those 
who have searched after it by different methods! For 
all truth, in the day of its first presentation, was new ; 
and every thing that is true to-day has always been 
true, whether known or not. So that neither the old- 
ness nor the newness of a doctrine determines its truth 
or its error. It may be true, though new: it may be 
false, though old. At any rate, time alone can fully test 
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every doctrine. If it prove true, it will prevail, and 
nothing can prevent it: if it prove false, it will perish, 
and nothing can save it. How much better, then, in the 
spirit of Gamaliel, to bid every man speak honestly and 
truly the thought that is in him, no matter whether it 
be in agreement with the thought that already has been 
spoken or otherwise. If it is additional truth, we need 
it: if it is only error, it will serve by contrast to make 
our present truth more plain. 

When Galileo said, “The world turns round,” he 
uttered a new doctrine, — one that had not much been 
taught, or believed, and was generally thought to be 
improbable. The Church told him it was contrary to 
scripture, and he must not teach it; and because there 
was no Gamaliel present to counsel toleration, Galileo, 
for his truth, which is now well recognized, had to 
suffer. When Luther denied the infallibility of the 
Pope, all the Church again cried out that his new doc- 
trine was wrong; that it was plain, from scripture, the 
Fope was St. Peter’s successor, and so the vicegerent 
of God; and inasmuch as there was no Gamaliel in 
the council at Rome, Luther was excommunicated and 
anathematized ; but Protestantism became a wide-spread 
branch of the Church. When George Fox, the first 
Quaker, came out from the Church of England, and 
declared against forms and ceremonies, and said that 
the « Lord’s Supper” and Baptism were not essential 
observances, and affirmed the authority of the Inner 
Light as against that of the external letter, — because 
there was no wise and tolerant Gamaliel among the 
English bishops, scores and hundreds of Quaker men 
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and women were imprisoned and drowned and hung 
and burned and starved to death; but Quakerism 
increased powerfully, and became distinguished for the 
excellent character of its followers. When some of the 
New-England ministers ——now more than fifty years 
ago —began to preach Unitarianism; began to deny 
the deity of Christ, the plenary inspiration and verbal 
infallibility of the Scriptures; began to say that reason 
should be used in religion, even as against the word of 
the Bible, — all which, indeed, was new doctrine in 
those days, — there happened to be no Gamaliel among 
the “‘ Orthodox ” to advise moderation and latitude and 
forbearance. And because of his absence, there was at 
that time a great commotion and disturbance in the 
religious communities of New England; churches were 
split in twain, and pulpits and pews were emptied, and 
a great division occurred. The “ Orthodox” said the 
Unitarians were not Christians, and refused to call them 
by that name; and the consequence of all this was, that 
the Unitarians went one way, and the Trinitarians 
another; and from that time to this there has been a 
soreness and: hard feeling, and a more or less active 
state of warfare, between them. 

Now in every one of these cases, the truth might 
have been just as well, and even better, advanced, if the 
old had recognized the new, and had hoped favorably 
of it; if men had said, “* We believe that the cause of 
the truth is onward; that all truth is not yet known, 
but that much more is yet to be found out; we will not 
therefore try to quench the inquiring spirit of man, nor 
nip in the bud any new forward movement, nor silence 
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any teacher of what seems unusual doctrine; we will 
encourage free thought and free utterance in all men, 
and trust the truth to cut its own way and win in spite 
of error.” In every such instance the truth has won, 
and has gained new conquests, notwithstanding the fool- 
ish fears and more foolish efforts of its old defenders to 
restrain it, and the crudities and partialities of its new 
inquirers. Religious thought has grown more liberal at 
every advance, and biblical interpretation more broad 
and rational, and men have not become worse but better, 
and civilization and humanity have not gone backward, 
but have sprung forward with ever-advancing strides. 


Thank God, at our last National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches, Gamaliel was 
present, and to some extent his wise and magnanimous 
and catholic counsels prevailed, to the great interests, 
I believe, of the cause of truth. It was discovered there 
that Liberalism did not make its last and final advance 
fifty years ago; that there were some in our denomina- 
tion whose inquiries and affirmations went a little beyond 
that point at which many of our honored fathers stopped ; 
who proposed, not to forsake the principles of Unitarian- 
ism or of Liberal Christianity, but to carry them some- 
what further forward in their own logical direction. 
And these asked the Conference to recognize in some 
way their status in it. Their request was modestly, 
respectfully, yet firmly, made. The Conference, con- 
scious of itself as confessedly a liberal and creedless 
body, to an extent it never before had been, proposed 
at once to accede to the reasonable request of its most 
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liberal members ; and would have, I do not in the least — 
doubt, passed the amendment to the Constitution as it 
came from Dr. Clarke, and was advocated by him and 
Mr. Hale and several others, if its first and best inten- 
tions had not been checked. But just here, when the 
direction of the whole body was strongly towards liberty, 
fraternity, and equality, there were found some to oppose 
Gamaliel’s counsels. They said, in the words of some 
of the ancient seventy, ‘‘ Whereto will this thing grow ? 
it must be stopped here; we have said our last liberal 
word long since; our limits are already defined, and 
the stakes must not be taken up; we are now ourselves 
an orthodox sect, prepared to discover and judge of 
heresy, and these heretics to our faith must now in their 
turn go out!” But Gamaliel still counselled, and coun- 
selled again, and every time in favor of charity and mag- 
nanimity and fraternity. He said, “These men are of 
us, and not against us; they are bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh; they were reared in our arms and 
warmed in our bosoms; we cannot cut them off without 
disowning our own offspring. Besides, these men are 
not bad men; they have good Christian characters ; 
they are earnest and honest, and religious and pious; 
they believe mightily in the most important things. Let 
them alone; if their new doctrines are false, they will 
come to naught; if they are true, we cannot overthrow 
them, and must be careful that we be found not ftghting 
against God.” Gamaliel was at last heard; and 
although in this, as in the former case, his whole coun- 
sel was not followed as it should have been, so much 
was done as to put both parties in the Conference in at 
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least a more mutual respectful and friendly and co- 
operative attitude than they had ever been before, and 
make them still, I trust, one advancing army of truth- 
seekers and truth-servers. 


And now, my friends, shall we not love the truth 
more than we love aught else, and love to follow it 
withersoever it may lead us?— well knowing that we 
cannot be widely led astray so long as we are faithful 
and earnest seekers ; for God especially cares for such. 
Shall we not believe in progressive truth; in that. which 
we now know, and also by anticipation in that which is 
waiting to be known? Shall we not encourage one 
another to report each his highest perception of the 
truth, and to utter and hold it in the spirit of charity 
and brotherly love? God help us so to do, and so to 
know the truth that the truth shall make us free to 
know it more and more! 
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AN earnest discussion has been going on in our denomina- 
tion, respecting the principles on which this Association 
ought to be conducted. It has been declared in various 
quarters that there is too much liberality in the administration 
of its affairs, as regards differences in theological opinions. 

One of our most esteemed brethren, who has been a prom- 
inent exponent of the feeling of dissatisfaction with the course 
hitherto pursued in the Association (J. W. Thompsos, 
“Monthly Magazine,” February, 1870, p. 119), not able 
otherwise to reconcile his supposition of the general disap- 
proval of this course with the fact that there never has been, 
‘since the founding of the Association, so universal a contri- 
bution to its funds as the present year, says this was only 
because ‘‘ by tacit understanding these issues were post- 
poned.” 

Another, equally esteemed and prominent, says of our 
position, ‘‘ How long can any one suppose that contributions 
will flow largely and spontaneously into the treasury of the 
Association or the Conference, from churches that stand 
squarely on their covenants, while such a state of things is 
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suffered to exist.” (E. H. Sears, “Monthly Magazine,” 
April, p. 823.) Deference to such men, and others with 
them, makes it proper to review carefully a policy to which 
they thus object. 

Two years ago, whena similar exigency seemed to require 
it, I made a statement which was published in the “ Monthly 
Journal,” for June, 1868. 

And here let me say, in reply to those who have some- 
times spoken of our course as indefinite, that the views of 
policy which I am about to present have been held and ad- 
hered to steadily and consistently ever since my own con- 
nection with the Association ; for which period alone I have 
a right to speak. And they have been, at various times 
during that period, defined in words which I have now no 
desire to change. 

1. One of the points there dwelt upon was the practical 
inpossibility of arbitrarily drawing such a dividing line 
within our body as would be necessary in order to administer 
our affairs in the way that some would recommend. They 
say there is a certain class of men whom, because of their 
opinions, we ought not to countenance. Then to distinguish 
them there must be a distinct dividing line. In theory this 
is. very easy. People use the words “radical” and “ con- 
servative” as though they represented positions as distinct 
as the words “‘ Englishman” and “Frenchman.” But the 
infinite shadings of belief, by which men, radical on some 
points, are conservative on others, and the intertwining of 
relations, enlarged upon in the article referred to, make such 
an arbitrary division a practical impossibility. 

Professor Huxley, in his hobby of Protoplasm, finds only 
one thing in all animated existence, from the nettle or the 
turtle’s egg to the brain of Shakespeare or Newton; and in a 
kind of blind materialism disdainfully ignores certain “ con- 
ditions” which also enter along with his life-stuff to make 
this infinite variety, and give each individual a peculiarity of 
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its own. I sometimes think those who have the word “ radi- 
eal” very much upon their tongues may be similarly blinded, 
when they can see only this one thing in the class to whom 
this word applies. They forget that along with this, and in 
richness of combination, there may be religious fervor, a 
spirit of ardent and generous inquiry, a fulness of the Holy 
Spirit, and certain kinds of positive conviction, which, after all, 
more than any one set of opinions, characterize the men, and 
may make some of them the ones we can least afford to spare. 

2. In view of this, another point dwelt upon in that article 
was that, even if this proposed division were possible, it would 
be of doubtful expediency. Men of earnest and inquiring 
minds all about us are passing through phases of belief or 
doubt, which, if such a policy were exercised, would exclude 
them from our fellowship, possibly with feelings of irritation 
that would help confirm their opposition, and tie result would 
be bad for both us and them. It would be easy to point 
to some of our most valued ministers, now most positive in 
their Christian faith, who under such a policy would have 
been driven away. 

3. Another point referred to in that article was this: 
that, in considering this whole question, we must remember 
that there is such a thing as corporate life, which is no less 
real and distinct than individual life; that the denomina- 
tion, as such a living entity, is going through phases just as 
individuals do, and is to be treated in a similar way. If 
Unitarianism were now going to be by some process instantly 
petrified, and so for ever fixed and perpetuated just such as it 
is to-day, there are many features that I for one should not 
think of tolerating, which now I am ready to leave to the 
gradual remedy of growth. If it were a piece of dead 
material we might address ourselves to it with chisel 
and line, and shape it to our will; but being a living 
organism, we have to do this gradually, and by the laws 
of influence and growth. There are things which, arbi- 
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trarily to clip them now, would endanger the very life of 
the denomination, that will, under proper influences, drop 
of themselves in God’s own time, just as the rough outer 
leaves that enclose the bud will in due time open of them- 
selves and let the flower out, but cannot with impunity be 
cut away before, impatient as we may be to see the shad- 
ing of the rose. There are in the development and culture 
of institutions and social and religious systems, full of sap 
and life from the currents of living thought and feeling, 
things which require as delicate handling as the rosebud, or 
as the stems of our grape-vines in the spring, that bleed their 
very life out if you trim them then. 

It is the right influence that we want, and so my great 
longing is, that our brethren of earnest faith, instead of using 
severity, and instead of giving too much time and thought to 
criticism, or to measures of exclusion, — above all, instead of 
keeping themselves aloof in consequence of their disappro- 


bation, — will lend all their energies to give their wholesome 
and positive influence, in ways that their own love and 
Christian fervor, and matured and furnished minds, make 
them so fitted to command. What we need is not so much 
the pruning-knife, as that baptism of the Holy Ghost which 
can come from such influences as these. 

4. But the point which I desire especially to emphasize to- 
day, and which I think contains the essence of the whole 
matter, is this ; viz., that whatever of evil may appear in the 
condition of our denomination—TI mean, as regards this 
theological aspect — is a consequence, and an inevitable con- 
sequence, of the great principle on which Unitarianism rests. 
That principle is that Christian faith and Christian union 
can coexist with individual liberty. In theory, men have 
often professed to believe in this; but in practice, when the 
difficulties have appeared, they have sacrificed one or the 
other. With usit is being tested. For one,I have faith in 
it, and mean, so far as it depends on me, that it shall be 
fairly tried. 
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Liberty and Christian faith, — this is the dualism of our 
policy, and that of radicalism and conservatism is merely in- 
cidental to it. And important as these distinctions are of 

‘right wing and left wing, yet they are so subordinate to the 

greater issue, whose inevitable accompaniment they are, that 
while individually caring for them very much, yet in the ad- 
ministration of your affairs, we have given to them compara- 
tively little heed, and have simply tried to forget individual 
preferences, and to act without partiality for one side or the 
other. It is this impartiality which is complained of, and 
which we must try to justify. 

Ihave said that if we once adopt, and consistently abide 
by, the principle of liberty which Unitarians from the first 
have always gloried in, certain evils which are complained 
of must follow. And what are they? 

I desire to state them very frankly. The way the matter 
is usually put to me is this: They say, ‘‘ Does not the Asso- 
ciation sometimes give money that goes towards the spread 
of doctrine which some of the donors believe to be subversive 
of what they in contributing meant to uphold?” And I al- 
ways answer, “ Yes.” 

I should myself state it somewhat differently, knowing that 
there is no such unmixed perversion of the donor’s intent. I 
should say, instead, ‘‘ we are liable to contribute towards the 
support of men, who, however wholesome all may allow their 
influence in general to be, yet hold some views which many 
of those who gave the money most stoutly oppose, and who 
will, doubtless, sometimes preach these views.” But let us 
take the objection squarely as it is usually proposed. 

So far as I can see, you must continue to be party to such 
an evil, or else incur a worse one by abandoning the great 
principle through which you are doing so grand a work for 
Christianity and human redemption. And if this seems 
startling, remember that life is full of these antinomies. In 
the system of things to which we are born, there are no 
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blessings without alloy. And if we once declare that we 
cannot accept what is not purely and wholly good, we leave 
out the best part of life. 

On such a rule we certainly should never breathe; for 
there is no atmosphere in which we do not take in noxious 
particles with every breath we draw. 

When we give our influence to maintain a republican form 
of government, we incidentally help to foster some evils which 
always hang as parasites about it, and give unfriendly look- 
ers-on occasion to hold up with truth against us that we sup- 
port what is hostile to the well-being of society. 

The progress of civilization is always, and so far as we can 
see inevitably, accompanied by great moral, social, and physi- 
cal evils. Shall we, therefore, decline to help its great on- 
ward march — in the main so glorious — because out of it 
these minor ills and wickednesses are evolved ? 

The enterprise that builds large cities and gives food and 
scope to blessed activities, and develops human energies, 
and provides for happy homes, and culture, and organiza- 
tions of philanthropy, and makes the world its debtor, just as 
surely also opens the way to crime which large cities never 
fail to harbor. 

Was there ever a wheat-field that had not some tares ? 

We could wish it were not so. We could wish that every 
dollar given, and every effort made out of an earnest pur- 
pose, could go purely and only for that which our purpose 
breathes. 

We could wish there were no eddies in the great sweep of 
earnest endeavor ; but there always are. And it is always 
possible for those who, instead of helping to swell its benefi- 
cent current, choose to sit on the bank and watch to see if 
all is going right, — it will always be possible for them to 
point to some of the chips that are floating the other way. 

The only alternative, while we are human and dealing with 
finite conditions, is either to be willing to give and labor with 
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‘generous fidelity towards the agencies which best represent 
our ideal of true Christian work, without waiting for the 
perfect realization of this ideal to appear, or else absolutely 
to refrain from all endeavor ; and when our great Master 
and Head shall come and ask us of our stewardship, say, “I 
knew thee, that thou art an hard man, demanding perfection 
or else nothing, and so I hid thy talent in the ground: Lo, 
there thou hast that is thine.” 

I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of those who are, I 
know, honestly concerned about the evils and drawbacks 
whose existence we confess, but in these illustrations I have 
in no way exaggerated the insignificance they bear relatively 
to the general influence of our work. They are as small as 
the evils and objections that attach to the working of any 
sect in Christendom, judged by its own adherents, — as small 
as, according to the inherent imperfections of all finite things, 
attach to any enterprise we ever had at heart. 

I should be glad to submit to any ten men of our denom- 
ination, whether radical or conservative, the entire work of 
this Association, and have them follow out to its end the ex- 
penditure of every dollar that goes from our treasury. They 
would, of course, see cases where they might think it might 
have been otherwise more advantageously disposed of; but I 
know that they would all agree that the great bulk was for 
objects which every one would own to be in the interests of 
what, as a liberal Christian, he holds to be dearest and best, 
aud would be amazed at the small percentage of what, in 
consequence of the principles we follow, has gone for what 
any of them would disapprove. 


I have said that there seems to be no way of preventing 
this evil referred to. et us consider some of the remedies 
proposed. ®. 

The most obvious one, and the one which it is understood 
we are to be asked to consider to-day, is to adopt some creed 
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or statement of faith as an indication of what constitutes our 
union. 

Those who would have the denomination adopt a creed 
have only honorable motives, and the benefits which they 
conceive are real benefits. But we always ought to consider 
not only the abstract value of a thing, but its feasibility 
and the possibility of attendant consequences that may 
offset its value. And so in considering this matter of a 
creed, we must take some thought of the time we are living 
in, and the minds we are associated with. 

Perhaps the extreme sensitiveness that exists about creeds 
in this age, and among our people, is a sort of credophobia 
and a disease. Be that as it may, it exists. And it exists 
to such an extent, that, if to-day it were attempted among us 
to introduce a statement of faith to be used as an authorita- 
twe declaration, a large portion, including some of our best 
men, would withdraw from our fellowship. Even of those 
who might agree essentially with the statement, the greater 
number would refuse to vote for it in that guise, and thus 
the result would make us appear to the outside world, whose 
good opinion after all we are chiefly aiming at, to be less 
united, and less evangelical than we really are. As an il- 
lustration of the feeling, a little while ago I heard a man, 
who is conservative in his views, a man of a calm tempera- 
ment and as mature judgment and as decided conviction as 
any man I know, speaking of this subject, express himself 
thus: he said if he should sign any thing like a creed, he 
should first indorse it, as they do tickets for railroads and 
concerts, ‘* Good for this day only.” 

It will not do for us to ignore this temper of our people 
and our times, and try to force upon them something at which 
they so reluct. Let us consider, moreover, how this sensi- 
tiveness in part has grown. Remember that the scars, and 
even in some measure the living sores and the aggravating 
chains, are still upon the Christian world, — of that system 
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which for one thousand years ruled by councils and inquisitions. 
Its great principle was ‘blessed are they who believe this and 
that.” Jesus, on the contrary, always said instead, ‘‘ blessed 
are they who are,” — who are meek, who are pure in heart. 
It is the earnest struggling from this inthralment back to 
the principles of Jesus that we see in this recalcitration 
against formulas and creeds. We may think it excessive and 
feel impatient because it prevents now some reasonable meas- 
ures that we desire, but we cannot help respecting it, and I 
am ready to take heed how I offend it. 

One prominent reason assigned for wishing our denomina- 
tion to adopt a common statement of faith is that now those 
who are disposed to misrepresent us can take up the most 
extreme utterance of some man who because of our freedom 
has a right to call himself Unitarian, and can say, ‘‘ That is 
Unitarianism ;” and we all have to bear the imputation of 
holding views which perhaps we are doing all we can to 
refute. 

Now unfortunately there are some in every denomination 
who will misrepresent other denominations, whose habit it 
is to do so. They consider it a good way of strengthening 
their sect to decry other sects. Probably no degree of cau- 
tion could prevent them. Unitarianism has doubtless suf- 
fered in this way more than most systems of faith, and we 
have all shared in the feeling of annoyance which it has 
caused. Moreover, we all know that it is in part a penalty 
for the wide liberty we have allowed, and which gives more 
latitude to views among us, and a better material for de- 
tractors to work with. But it is certain that we suffer less 
than our fathers did, or than the elders among us suffered in 
days which they can well recall. I have lately looked back 
with reference to this over the early records of this Associa- 
tion, and find continual indications of it. Especially is it 
noticeable iv the account of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in 1829. Dr. Channing was one of the speakers, and 
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almost the whole of his remarks had reference to this kind 
of trial. ‘‘It was well known,” he said, ‘‘ that no body of 
men in our country had been so tradueed . . . Unwearied 
efforts have been made to cover its professors with reproach 
. . . They have been declared to be the enemies of that 
Saviour whose character was their model and delight.” . . . 
He commends his fellow Unitarians for their calmness and 
charity in view of this calumny. But then he speaks of the 
danger lest under the annoyance of it, or in excess of charity, 
they let these feelings lead to timidity or to the sacrifice of 
their principles. ‘* On this subject,” he said, ‘* he could not 
but speak warmly. He said that if he had found life an in- 
creasing good, if he had in any measure succeeded in enlarg- 
ing his own mind, if he had risen to any generous views of 
the Christian religion or human nature, he owed this happi- 
ness under God chiefly to the intellectual freedom which he 
had.enjoyed. ‘This had been to him the breath of life, and he 
must vindicate it for others as well as for himself |” 

I should like to have been there if some one at that meet- 
ing had proposed to escape from these misrepresentations of 
evil-disposed opponents, by all taking shelter in a creed! 
No, brethren, this is one of the things we must screw our 
courage up to, and strengthen ourselves and curb our impa- 
tience by remembering that the principle of freedom, which, 
in part, occasions it, is worth the cost. 

It is not among us alone that this antipathy to creed ex- 
ists. Among those churches who have inherited a creed, 
from an age gone by, there is a fecling of uneasiness such 
as we know little of. And many a one, feeling oppressed 
by the enforced insincerity of his position, is yearning to 
come out into precisely the liberty which we enjoy. 

Meantime, who are the most popular preachers of our 
day? Almost all of them are as far as possible from being 
distinct and consistent theologians, and, ro matter what their 
denominational connection, their creed, whatever it be, could 
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rarely be inferred from any thing they say. And even if they 
do hold intellectually ever so strictly to a creed, somehow it 
is all nullified by a great over-mastering instinct in them, 
which makes them, in spite of their intellectual belief, con- 
tinually exalt the manifestation of the Christian spirit which 
all agree in, above every thing besides. One noticeable il- 
lustration of it is found in the position of Mr. Beecher. When 
he preaches on the nature of Christ and the theological rela- 
tion we hold to God, — these most important of all points of 
a creed, — his views are more repulsive to Unitarians than 
those preached in the majority of Orthodox pulpits. And 
yet one of our most earnest brethren could say, and I sup- 
pose most of us would echo it, that he should be satisfied with 
such preaching as his. 

This great instinct, as I call it, which subordinates mere 
speculative theology to the spirit and life is, religiously con- 
sidered, the distinguishing feature of the genius of our time. 
And see how, in consequence of it, these best and most ear- 
nest men of all names and sects, Martineau and Stanley and 
Alford and Coquerel and Father Hyacinthe, and the host, 
whose names are in all our minds, soaring above all re- 
straints and separating barriers of dogma and profession, 
are reaching to each other the hand of Christian recognition, 
and warming each other’s hearts by their glad embrace. 
And so with the masses whom these represent. Though we 
do not see it, yet they are prepared to follow in the same 
way. Christian folds have been separated by the chilling 
atmosphere of creed, in which the night and damp of long 
ages have enveloped them, like mountains shut in and kept 
apart by the cold dense fog, only knowing each other by the 
dreary sound across of falling avalanches or echo of the thun- 
der-storm. The fog has begun to lift, and already, as we have 
‘said, the summits have appeared above and salute each other 
in the sunlight. It will not be long before the same light 
breaks in, down all their sides and slopes, and across all the 
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valleys between, and the whole will stand bright and clear, 
enjoying the common warmth, and smiling to each other un- 
der the common sky. 

Thus we see how this very absence of creeds or the loos- 
ening of their binding power, so far from resulting in the 
chaos and anarchy that some might fear, is already leading 
to a higher unity than the Christian world has ever known. 

I had collected a few illustrations to show how in various 
denominations leading men are now actually urging their 
associates to cast off the shell of creed, and, in appearance 
as well as in reality, stand forth in entire spiritual freedom. 
Such men will do it, and without necessarily changing their 
theological belief they will come to precisely the attitude in 
which we now stand. 

Perhaps the feeling is not altogether a worthy one, but I 
should be sorry if after our fathers had so nobly led us to it, 
and made it ours, giving us precedence in it, we should now 
through any misgiving abandon it, and then see others pres- 
ently go in and occupy the same position as their own orig- 
inal discovery. It would not be pleasant, when by and by 
we come back, as we assuredly should, to the place from 
which we took our colors down, and seek admission not with 
the satisfaction of persistent defenders, but only as associates 
of those who are bolder and more sagacious. 

For my own part, so confident do I feel of the correctness 
of our position, and so significant appear to me the signs of 
the times, that I venture to predict, that although we are 
now so few, there are some present here, who, if they remain 
steadfast, will live to find themselves with the majority of 
the Protestant world. 


And now, having endeavored to make clear the entirely 
liberal character of our policy, let me say that I feel just as 
clear as to its Christian character. 

I trust your officers have never lost sight of that which is 
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the most essential element in the basis of the Unitarian As 
sociation. It is not the agency of a system of philosophy, 
but of a Christian communion. The term “ Christian” is 
so incorporated into the articles of constitution of this Asso- 
ciation, and into all its history, that no one has a right in 
the administration of its affairs for one instant to forget it or 
do any thing that would make others doubt that it is first of 
alla Christian organization. For my own part, this appears 
so obvious and so well understood, that I do not consider 
any further statement of it necessary. But if any do desire 
occasionally to reaffirm our position by a new expression of 
our adherence to it, I should not think it a thing to be op- 
posed. And if to-day, or at any time, a resolution were 
offered simply declaring our discipleship to Jesus Christ, and 
our acceptance for our guide of his teachings as revealed to 
us in the gospels, I should most heartily vote for it. Mark 
the distinction between this and the creed to which I object. 
This does not define the test of discipleship as regards the 
particulars of one’s belief, but leaves every one free to his own 
interpretation. No one would be excluded who should pro- 
fess and call himself Christian. It would only be presumed, 
as it is fair to presume, that no one would thus profess, who 
did not, in some real sense, so look to Christ as to make it 
fitting to adopt the name. 

J know that there is a good deal of sensitiveness on the 
part of a portion of our brethren, which would make them 
reluct at even this much of a declaration. They say it is 
unnecessary to keep repeating what has been once declared 
and may well be assumed, — that it is like saying, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord,” and has an aspect of cant. 

But let us not carry this sensitiveness too far. When a 
child every morning repeats her ‘dear papa,” you do not 
stop her by telling her that she said that yesterday, and you 
are willing to assume that her affections remain the same. 
When the soldier in midst of conflict shouts out the motto of 
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his cause, and makes it his rallying cry, you do not deny it 
to him by saying that his very presence there in the midst 
of danger is sufficient to attest his adherence to the cause. 
And in any great national campaign we do not call it super- 
fluous if our familiar party words are repeated on every ban- 
ner, and woven into every speech and song. 

There is a kind of instinct which makes us like to repeat 
some things, when reason would say there was no need. 
And it is just as much a forcing and fettering of our free na- 
ture to repress this instinct, as on the other hand it is a fet- 
tering of our free reason to tie it by a creed. 

Besides, there may be a positive use in such reaffirma- 
tion. Sometimes high authorities are ready to pronounce 
even the solemn declarations of a constitution, formed fifty 
years before, “ glittering generalities.” In an age so active 
as ours, principles are liable to be submerged in the great 
currents of life and thought, and there is use in sometimes 
holding them up to show that our position remains un- 
changed. 

Providentially, as it would seem, the founders of this As- 
sociation have not connected with it any thing that could not 
probably unanimously be reaffirmed. | 


I have greatly prolonged this discussion of a creed, but it 
directly illustrates the principles which have determined the 
policy of the Association. And that is what I am attempt- 
ing to explain. The whole key to it is that we have assumed, 
and acted on the assumption, that there is a perfect compat- 
ibility between a positive Christian faith and entire individ- 
ual liberty. It is the old question, and on it the permanency 
not only of Unitarianism, but of Protestantism, as an organ- 
ized institution, depends. And it is given to us especially to 
work it out. 

Bossuet, with his imperturbable logic, hurled it against 
the opponents of the Mother Church, that there is no stand- 
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ing place between absolute submission to authority, and a 
condition from which they shrunk as much as he, where 
there should be as many churches as there are individual 
minds. Channing was willing to face it by doing what he 
felt to be right, believing that in the practical evolving of 
his principles would appear new premises and new condi- 
tions of which this logic had taken no account. In his letter 
to M. de Gerando, in 1831, he says, ‘‘ What especially char- 
acterizes Unitarianism is the spirit of liberty and individual- 
ism. We have neither a creed nor an established confession 
of faith. Every one thinks for himself and differs from 
everybody else.” 

This is our principle still. And we believe that on it may 
be established a church with a measure of unity and earnest- 
ness, such as dogmas and articles with enforced and often 
merely pretended acceptance cannot create. 

‘‘Every one of the Evangelical churches of Protestant- 
ism,” says Laboulaye, ‘‘ has failed to maintain union‘among 
its members except in appearance. And this appearance 
they have preserved by concessions without number, by a 
tolerance which is broader every day, and which is destroy- 
ing the very unity of which it is the price.” 

Pardon me for occupying so much of the time of this 
meeting, but things have been said which made me unwilling 
without such full explanation to be the recipient of your 
votes. 

One word more. Over and over again, earnest persons, 
in arguing with me, and sometimes also in their public crit- 
icisms, have charged us with holding a “ timid policy.” 

It is mortifying to have to aflirm that one has not been 
swayed by motives of fear from doing what he thought was 
right. But if there are any who imagine it was so, I would 
remind them that if inclined to be thus influenced it would 
have been the other way. If there has been any thing hard 


to bear it has been the constant pressure of men whom we 
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most value, and with whose theological position we agree, 
and to hear them charge us with being false to Christian 
truth ; and on the other hand to hear the misrepresentations, 
rendered plausible by our liberal position, of those who at- 
tribute to us opinions which we especially disapprove. 

When I compare, with a view to the relative amount of 
courage required to maintain it, the attitude recommended 
by those who call us timid — (viz., that we should resort to 
a creed) — with the attitude taken by the Association, it 
seems to me like that of the mariner, who, with his thoughts 
always upon the safety of his craft, at the very first signs of 
a storm seeks refuge in a port, —compared to that of an- 
other, who, in spite of rough weather and tempestuous seas, 
keeps his vessel on her course, carrying forward her freight 
and fulfilling her career. 

Brethren, in conclusion, let me beg that we carefully con- 
sider before we do any thing to forfeit the liberal basis on 
which this Association now stands. 
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DEFENCE 


OF THE 


ACTION OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV. CHARLES LOWE. 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation held in May, I presented an address explaining 
what I understood to be the policy of the Association, 
especially with reference to certain objections that had 
been made against its liberal character, and to certain 
movements towards the establishment of a Statement of 
Faith to be formally endorsed by the Association. 

Since that meeting, the discussion which then began 
upon these topics has continued; and, in the course of it, 
criticisms have been made upon the address referred to, 
and upon the course and management of the Unitarian 
Association, which call for a reply. In making this reply 
I shall avoid, as much as possible, any thing personal or 
irritating, however much there may have been in the 
discussion, on the other side, that might challenge such. 
answer, conscious that, however we may differ on these 
points, we are all alike interested in the cause of Chris- 
tian truth. 

Let me first state what are the real points under discus- 
sion. As presented in the address referred to, they are 
two: 1, That a creed, as commonly understood, is incon- 
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sistent with the principles of Unitarianism, and opposed to 
the best interests of Christianity ; and, 2, That the present 
liberal policy of our action as an Association, though in 
practice it involves some things which many of us may 
regret, is yet the only one consistent with our principles ; 
and is, on the whole, more serviceable than any other 
would be to the interests of Christianity. 

I. I have said that the reference in the address was to 
“a creed, as commonly understood,” involving, of course, 
more or less the property of exclusion. 

If it were worth while, I could present proof enough to 
show that such a creed was intended previous to that 
meeting in May by some of our brethren, and that the 
arguments then employed, and the apprehensions then 
expressed, were not out of place. But we are assured, on 
all hands, that, however it may have been at first, and 
with some individuals, there is no one now, among those 
who advocate a Statement of Faith, who wishes to have it 
considered as a creed, or a test of fellowship. Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins (in “* Liberal Christian,” Sept. 8) goes so far as ~ 
to call it “ disingenuous, to use the mildest term the course 
will justify,” to insinuate that any person has a desire to 
make or impose “a creed in the commonly received accep- 
tation of that word.” 

I would ask that these and similar statements be care- 
fully observed. For it will not be by our choice that any 
agitation on this subject will be renewed. We hope no 
-occasion for renewing it may be given. Meantime we will 
accept the assurances which have been given, glad and 
grateful that this question, whether once real or not, is 
now dead and at an end. 

On the matter of a Statement of Faith, however, even 
as it is now presented, there are some considerations which 
I shall venture to suggest. 
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In the first place, let me freely and fully admit the 
great and obvious use and convenience which would attend 
the possession of some official and authoritative declaration 
of the Unitarian belief. Some persons have spoken of 
their own need of it, as being on some “outpost,” or 
“peculiarly difficult situation.” I do not believe that any 
one of them can possibly realize the advantage of such a 
thing more than the officers of the Unitarian Association, 
who are so placed that, from scores of outposts and difficult 
situations, and from hundreds of isolated inquirers, there 
come continually questions which it would be a satisfaction 
to be able to answer in so complete and easy a way. 

But there are certain difficulties. 

1. And first is the difficulty of securing such an authori- 
tative declaration. Our people have been so trained to 
independent thinking, that they find it hard to accept even 
another’s wording of their opinions, though he may believe 
just about as they; and they are so great lovers of free- 
dom, that they are shy about binding themselves by any 

‘form of expression. So that, while there might be a gen- 
eral substantial agreement on a statement of doctrine, 
many would hesitate actually to sign their names to it as 
an authoritative and perfected exposition of their faith. 
And thus the result of an attempt to procure such would 
actually give the impression of less agreement than really 
exists. 

In regard to this supposed difficulty I may be mistaken. 
But the question can readily be solved, and it is now in 
process of solution. The leaders in this movement have 
carefully prepared a Statement of Faith, and by a very 
wide circulation of it with an accompanying letter, they 
are inviting all who will to sign it. The thing could 
hardly be tried under more favorable auspices. If the 
result shall be successful, then this supposed objection will 
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have been wholly answered and removed. If otherwise, 
then it will stand as a very important, if not a final, one, 
because it is, of course, idle to talk about the benefits of a 
thing which it is impossible to get. 

2. But suppose it is practicable, will such a declaration 
be satisfactory? Mark, it is assumed that it is to be 
“no test of fellowship.” That is to say, persons may 
refuse to sign and accept it, and may declare something 
else, and yet be Unitarians. In other words, it is to be 
supplemented by some article, either written or implied, 
stating that it is to be regarded only as the “ expression of 
the majority.” ‘The recollection of the language applied 
to a similar appendage to the preamble of our National 
Conference by many of the very persons whom it is hoped 
to satisfy by the proposed declaration, is fresh enough to 
prepare us to understand how this would be received. 

_Moreover, for those who are unacquainted with our 
views, and who desire to learn what the Unitarian doctrine 
is, it is hard to see wherein such a declaration thus accepted 
would be any more serviceable than what we actually now ° 
have to offer, which I shall presently describe. For the 
person receiving it must understand that all Unitarians 
are not necessarily covered by it, and he may hear or read 
a different statement by some acknowledged member of 
the denomination. 

3. There is yet another difficulty which, if it is valid, 
amounts to a positive and decided objection to the pro- 
posed declaration. I know it will be generally scouted by 
the advocates of this proposal as purely imaginary ; but itis 
nevertheless, too serious not to be taken into account. It 
is this: that, however liberal may be the construction of its 
authority, no such declaration of belief can be attached to a 
religious organization without danger of its being some- 
time the cause of embarrassment. The history of every 
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sect in Christendom that has ever adopted a creed illus- 
trates this. How the vast majority of the members of the 
Church of England chafe to-day under that incubus upon 
them of the Athanasian creed, which every clergyman is 
forced, at certain periods, to read and subscribe! Within 
this year four thousand ministers have petitioned the 
House of Bishops to have this compulsory reading and 
subscription done away, or at least to be allowed to omit 
those clauses where it says those who do not believe in all 
these articles, “without doubt, shall perish everlastingly ;” 
and they were refused, and must now leave the church, or 
do what it must shame their consciences to do. On the 
other hand, eleven hundred and fifty persons, some of them 
high in authority, addressed a letter to the Archbishop, 
protesting against any modification of the creed, saying, 
“to omit the mistermed damuatory clauses would be dan- 
gerous to the church, and a new and severe shock to some 
of its most devoted members.” 

And so in our Orthodox Church, with its “ Westminster 
Confession,” that compels perhaps a majority of its mem- 
bers to be intellectually dishonest in connection with the 
most sacred acts of their lives. For it is frequently con- 
fessed by Orthodox ministers, who on solemn occasions 
may have signified their assent to this “ Confession,” that 
they do not accept certain portions of it as fairly inter- 
preted. 

There is, perhaps, no great danger of our being so ham- 
pered by any creed we might now adopt as are these other 
sects, whose origin dates to a period whose ways were so 
different from ours; but there is danger of some measure 
of embarrassment which it would be well to avoid. And 
this therefore occurs, as one among the reasons why it may 
be better not to try to induce the denomination in any 
formal way to adopt as its own a statement of faith, which, 
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however liberally designed, may be understood as being in 
some way binding, and thus may possibly become a source 
of difficulty hereafter. 

I say, again, that these difficulties and objections are 
not offered against the usefulness or desirableness of some 
uniform and accepted statement of the average belief of 
the denomination, which no one recognizes moxe cordially 
than I. I shall not oppose any fair attempt to secure such 
a statement. 

But the considerations which I have named do make me 
hesitate, and turn a little more carefully than some appear 
to have done to see what we actually have now to answer 
the purpose which is aimed at by such an authoritative 
declaration. 

There are now published by the American Unitarian 
Association six Tracts directly explaining the Unitarian 
Belief. They are written by very different men, yet they 
are so nearly in accord that it is often curious to see peo- 
ple hesitate as to which, on the whole, they shall prefer 
for their purpose. This hesitation, it may be remarked 
by the way, not only shows the substantial agreement 
which exists on a definition of Unitarian Doctrine, but 
also reminds us what greater hesitation there would be if 
the tract assumed to be “ the Statement” for the denomi- 
nation. 

These tracts are by Dr. Channing, Dr. Dewey, S. J. 
May, E. J. Young, W. C. Tenney, C. A. Humphreys. 
They have been kept uninterruptedly in print, and cireu- 
lated in great numbers. Some of our objectors have 
sighed, in referring to the good old times of the Associa- 
tion, when, they say, it was not considered out of place to 
publish and distribute Statements of Faith. I have been 
at a loss to understand how they could so ignore our recent 
work, as to give the impression that in this respect those 
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former days of the Association were in contrast to the 
present. I challenge any one to point to any period of 
equal length in the history of the Unitarian Association in 
which so many copies of a distinctive and direct Statement 
of Faith, bearing the imprint of the Association, have 
been printed and circulated as during the last five years, — 
a large proportion of these being the very statements which 
were used in the earliest days of our history. 

Neither of the six tracts referred to, to be sure, can be 
called absolutely “the Statement of Unitarian Belief.” 
But I would invite a consideration as to whether some of 
them, at least, might, with almost as much propriety, be so 
called, as one now likely to be made. The one first men- 
tioned is the great historic document which marks the 
birth of Unitarianism in America. Another of them, 
written six years ago, was subjected by the writer to very 
wide and careful criticism before it was published. The 
remaining four are by authors who are among our ablest 
and most representative men. And they have all received 
such indorsement by tlte denomination as makes the mere 
vote of a few hundred persons at a meeting appear mean- 
ingless in comparison. Thousands upon thousands of them 
have gone out every year; and such emphatic acceptance 
has been awarded them that, when asked what is substan- 
tially the average Unitarian doctrine, we have never been 
puzzled to reply. And let me say the answer has been 
more satisfactory to ourselves than though we were con- 
fined to one single statement, however carefully prepared. 
For this would imply that there is an absolute uniformity 
among us, which is not the case. We have always an- 
swered to inquirers that, with a certain general agreement, 
there are diversities of belief among us; and therefore we 
have rejoiced to put in their hands together three or four 
of the above tracts, and they seem to us, by their very 

1* 
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variety, to give a truer and better knowledge of what Uni- 
tarians believe than any one statement, however prepared 
and indorsed, could possibly do. 

Again, to illustrate still further how little departure 
there has been, in this respect, from the policy of the As- 
sociation in former times, when, it is said, “‘ Statements of 
Faith were allowed,” I would state that, about a year ago, 
the officers of the Association, wishing to have some more 
concise statement than any of their publications afforded, 
took a short tract, printed in England, which so far com- 
mended itself to them that they struck off copies of it, and 
submitted it to a very considerable number of ministers 
and laymen, asking each to make such comments on it as 
a careful examination would suggest. When finally re- 
vised, after such examination, it was printed in a variety 
of forms, —on cards to be sent in letters, and on pla- 
cards to be posted in churches and vestries, — and great 
numbers have gone out with the imprint of the Associa- 
tion. 

It will appear from all this whether what some are 
pleased to call the “ New Policy” differs from the policy 
of the Association in the earlier days of its history, to 
which we look back with as profound respect as do those 
who try, unfairly, as we think, to make us seem to be in 
antagonism to it. 

I have used the word “unfairly.” I am going to be- 
lieve that it has not been a conscious unfairness; and yet 
some of the leading articles which have appeared during 
this discussion have so perverted facts, by a loose style of 
exaggeration about certain evils connected with our denom- 
inational position, and by the utter ignoring of all which 
might controvert the end they seek to gain, that they have 
not only done to the Unitarian cause what only its enemies 
can rejoice in, but they have saddened and disappointed 
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those who trusted that, with all our disagreements, there 
was at bottom with us all only the desire to serve the best 
interests of Christian truth. Thus much I feel compelled 
to say, not with bitterness, but with regret. I say it part- 
ly to avoid the possible misconstruction of my failure to 
reply to these articles in detail. I could not do so with 
any justice to the Association or to truth, without saying 
what might cause personal irritation; and this I shall avoid. 
This remark applies chiefly to the second point involved 
in the discussion, which I now proceed to consider. 

II. This second topic is, the course pursued by the Asso- 
ciation, as regards its adherence to a distinctively Christian 
position. 

By its Constitution, the American Unitarian Association 
is distinctly planted on the Christian basis. By the first 
article of its by-laws its object is stated to be “ to promote 
the interests of pure Christianity.” No organization ever 
more plainly and expressly placed itself on a Christian 
foundation. The principal difference between this and 
similar organizations of other Christian sects is, that they 
have usually been based on some precise definition of 
Christianity, set forth in a formula or creed; whereas this 
is simply on “ pure Christianity,” and it thereby recognizes 
every man’s right of interpreting for himself. 

This is what is meant when it is spoken of as advo- 
cating the principle of liberty. Not, of course, liberty 
apart from Christianity, because the Association rests on 
Christianity, but Curist1an Liberty. 

The officers of the Association have never failed to re- 
cognize in all their actions, and to emphasize in all their 
discussion, the essential Christian basis which had thus 
been laid. 

Inasmuch as a singular inaptitude has been shown to 
receive or understand such assertions as this, which we 
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have before repeatedly made as clearly and emphatically 
as we could, let me, in yet another way, try to explain ex- 
actly what my own view of our position is. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam helps me illustrate it, where (in the 
“ Liberal Christian” of July 2) he replies to some argu- 
ment of mine against his supposed desire for a creed that 
should be a “ test of fellowship,” and declares (as though 
it were an inconsistency) that, by my own admission, the 
Association does have a “ test of fellowship,” since I had 
affirmed that it is organized on Jesus Christ as its corner- 
stone, and that it thereby assumes, as condition of member- 
ship, a belief in Christ. He says he wants, in some more 
extended form, just what I had myself virtually approved. 

There can be no more direct and complete illustration of 
exactly what the difference between him and us is, and it 
will be seen how far our position is inconsistent. I admit 
again that we make Christian discipleship a “test of fellow- 
ship.” I never argued against having a test of fellowship ; 
but, on the other hand, I believe there is a necessity for 
one. No stretch of liberality will make me wish to deny 
or to disguise that, for the purposes aimed at in this 
union which binds us as a Unitarian Association, a be- 
lief in Christ — such a belief as shall make it possible for 
one honestly to take the Christian name, and make the 
Christian profession —is the absolutely essential qualifi- 
cation. * 

The point of difference is just this: I would have for 
the test of fellowship simply and only a belief in Christi- 
anity, leaving every one free to such interpretations as his 
own reason and temperament and thoughtful study may 
lead him to discover. The other proposal would make as 
the test a belief in some definition of Christianity. This 
substitution of a definition of Christianity for Ohristianity 
itself, of words about Ohrist for Christ himself, as the prin- 
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ciples of our fellowship and union, — it is this, and this 
alone, that I would seek to oppose. 

The absence of any precise definition as a test, while it 
constitutes, as I conceive, the leading characteristic of our 
denomination as distinguished from most other Christian 
bodies, has occasioned, as might have been presumed be- 
forehand, some peculiar difficulties. These difficulties there 
has never been an attempt to conceal, or to speak of 
otherwise than as evils. 

Perhaps, in my desire to be entirely frank, and in my 
too ready reliance on a candor that would interpret all 
single expressions in accordance with the general explana- 
tions, I may have led to some misunderstanding. 

Thus, in the address referred to, I said that we had acted 
“without partiality for one side or the other ;” and this 
sentence has given rise to much misconception. I thought 
that the action of the Association was sufficiently under- 
stood, by the explanation in this very address and else- 
where, to prevent error. Certainly I could not have 
anticipated that one, who had just been a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Association, would aftirm that 
it is “every week sending out” men of a class he de- 
scribes ; or that others, overlooking all that would so easily 
illustrate my meaning, should use the language as they 
have. 

In reply to such misapprehension as may have been oc- 
casioned, I would say, in the first place, that if ever a person 
has been directly or indirectly employed by the Association, 
who did not at the time distinctly claim to be a Christian 
believer, the officers of the Association do not know of the 
instance. 

But, further, there are considerations in connection with 
our manner of working which, having been often explained, 
I too readily assumed would be remembered, and which 
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had to be kept in mind in connection with this assertion of 
impartiality. 

And the first is this; viz., that in all our action we have 
adhered as much as possible to the common middle ground 
of Christian effort, upon which all the differing shades of 
theological opinion among us could cordially unite. Ac- 
cordingly, as was stated at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, it is believed that if a complete detailed exposition of 
the expenditures of the Association should be carefully 
studied, the great bulk of it would be found to commend 
itself (so far as the theological aspect is concerned) to 
every Unitarian. 

It is this plan steadily adhered to, and well understood, 
which has made it always possible to say (to the surprise 
of many who have criticised the Association) that there 
has never been a jar between the theologically diverse 
members of which the Executive Committee is composed. 
It is because there is a universally accepted field of denomi- 
national opportunity, — large enough to absorb more than 
all our resources, — and to this, by instinctive assent, our 
efforts have been chiefly given. 

This rule—for full illustration of which we invite a 
careful and minute investigation of all the money which 
has been expended by the Association during the last five 
years — has given to its officers both a measure of ease in 
the administration and confidence in the result. 

Of course, even with this general aim, there have been 
individual cases of difficulty; and I say again there have 
been what I continue to call “evils” attending our exercise 
of impartiality. That is to say, —to repeat what was said 
in the address before the Association, — while, in the main, 
the results must have satisfied everybody, yet “we are 
liable to contribute towards the support of men, who, how- 
ever wholesome all may allow their influence in general to 
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be, yet hold some views which many of those who gave 
the money stoutly oppose.” And this difficulty I have 
elsewhere attempted to consider. Let me, however, again 
repeat that our “impartiality ” never went outside of the 
Christian profession ; and with all our liberality we never 
failed to insist upon, and keep prominent, the Christian 
basis which is assumed as the foundation of our organiza- 
tion. 

I will simply add here one fact as a casual confirmation 
of what I have elsewhere said in regard to the difficulty of 
administering the affairs of the Association in reference to 
this theological question. It is, to be sure, only a species 
of argumentum ad hominem, and is not advanced as any 
thing decisive to the main point at issue. Yet it is help- 
ful, as showing the difference between mere theory and 
actual practice. It curiously enough appears from the 
record of our last three years’ experience, when the Asso- 
ciation has been so censured for aid given towards the ser- 
vices of men occupying a theologically radical position, that 
in some of the instances most liable to such objection, the 
aid has been secured in part by the urgent personal solici- 
tation, or on the recommendation, of one or other of the 
brethren who have been prominent in their reprobation of 
our too liberal course. I do not like those brethren less 
for their inconsistency ; but I sometimes think the style of 
their remarks in this discussion would be different if, by 
calling to mind certain practical and individual instances 
in which they may some time have been interested and 
have given counsel, they would try to see all the aspects of 
the case, instead of growing warm by looking narrowly at 
one point of view alone, — narrowed to which, we should 
- doubtless decide precisely as they do. 

Some may think that we have treated differences of 
opinion with greater tolerance than they would approve. 
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If we have done so, it was with the feeling that by such 
treatment we are best serving the cause of Christian truth. 
I can call to mind some of our most useful ministers, 
now most positive in their Christian convictions, who have 
passed through a season of speculative doubt, when, if the 
course which some would recommend had been adhered to, 
they must have been driven from the Christian fellowship ; 
and there is every reason in the constitution of human na- 
ture to believe that, if this had been done, the treatment 
would have been to the injury of their own healthful prog- 
ress, and thus of the interests of religion. It is a famil- 
iar physiological truth, that it is possible to induce 
certain forms of disease (like the cholera, for example), by 
persistently telling a man he has got it. In somewhat 
the same way it is possible to put a sensitive person into 
antagonism with Christianity, and into an attitude most 
unfavorable to his religious development, by dogmatically 
asserting that he is outside of Christianity. Were it not 
for the length into which I have already been led, I should 
like to adduce some illustrations of this, which seems to me 
an important consideration. 

Some of those who have taken issue with the course of 
the Association have openly expressed their determination 
to prevent contributions to its funds, and ayow their belief 
that, by their success in doing this, they shall prove that 
the sentiment of the denomination is with them. It is, of 
course, probable that their efforts to prevent gifts to our 
Association might be very successful. Last year one of our 
brethren felt obliged conscientiously to dissuade his congre- 
ation from giving money in answer to our appeal. In 
his case it happened to be because the Association seemed 
to him too conservative in its tendencies. And when he sent 
in their small donation, he said, in order to show the suc- 
cess of his arguments, that he knew of several individuals 
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who had intended to give liberally when they went to 
church that day, who, after his statement, gave little or 
nothing. I ventured to say then, and I say to these 
brethren now, that a given amount of eloquence will avail 
much more in closing men’s pockets than in opening them ; 
and that success in that direction would hardly be taken by 
us as argument against a policy which our deliberate judg- 
ment had approved. 

There is nothing connected with human relations which 
is not attended by some evils. And if able and trusted 
men lend all their energies to exposing and magnifying the 
evils, without a single acknowledgment of the good, it is 
likely, even if the good shall preponderate a thousand-fold, 
that those who have not leisure carefully to investigate for 
themselves, may be led to withhold their support. There- 
fore, while we should seriously regret any diminution of 
the amount that is so much needed for the enterprises 
which seem to us so important, we should not count this in 
the way of argument worthy to weigh much against the 
higher assurances that the principles we hold are true. 

We come, after all, for final judgment as to our course, 
to those general principles which we have attempted on 
other occasions to justify, and which, the more we study 
them in the light of Christ’s teaching and of history, and 
of human thought and experience as illustrated in the 
world to-day, appear to us ever more and more clearly to 
be the only principles on which we ought to stand. More- 
over, nothing which has been said makes me any the less 
stoutly maintain that these are the principles on which 
Unitarianism was planted, and has always been main- 
tained. And this leads to the only other point to which I 
would refer. 

One of the arguments which have been used in favor of 
restricting the policy of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion is, that the “right wing,” so called, of the denomina- 
tion properly corresponds with what Unitarianism was in 
its beginning. If by the “right wing” the writer means 
those who are the extreme conservatives of our body, his 
statement certainly is not justified. Such men as Dr. 
Channing and Mr. Norton held a position very far removed 
from this; and our “right wing,” thus interpreted, would 
in those early days have been regarded, just as much as 
now, the extreme men of the denomination. Our older 
brethren remember the speculative tendencies of such men 
as the elder Frothingham, and the radicalism of such men 
as Holley, who yet held honored places in the denomina- 
tion. And their names bring to mind the fact that the 
wide divergence of belief is by no means a new feature in 
the character of our body. 

If the author had said, instead of “ right wing,” that the 
“right centre” represent essentially the earlier Unitarian 
position, I think he would have been probably correct. 

Instead of dividing our denomination into two wings, I 
think it is more fair to consider it a great central body, 
with two small wings attached. I should not even call 
them “wings;” for this implies that they serve as the 
motive power, whereas all the energy and activity of our 
denomination, as we all know, is in the main body, and 
whatever of progress we enjoy is in spite of these appen- 
dages. 

This central body, like all such bodies, has two elements, 
whose tendencies are distinct; and I repeat, that, of these 
two portions, the more conservative does probably come 
nearest to the average Unitarianism at the time the Asso- 
ciation was established. 

But, supposing this fact to be correct, the inference from 
it, in the article referred to, in regard to our present policy, 
wholly overlooks the simple but all-important consideration 
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that times and conditions’ have not remained stationary ; 
and this being so, to preserve identity in all respects with 
what was fifty years ago, would imply stagnatiou. 

Unitarianism started with certain principles that were 
fixed. It had also certain tolerably harmonious and uni- 
form methods and beliefs ; and its fellowship was the more 
compact, because of common trials and resistance to a 
common opposition. I figure it to my mind by recalling 
that honored fleet, under Burnside, which, in an early 
period of the war, gathered in Hampton Roads, and which 
the country watched with so much interest as it sailed out 
with a common purpose and under a common flag, quietly 
and compactly on its even course. When it came to the open 
sea it encountered a tempest; and presently it appeared 
no longer as one company, but the vessels were separated, 
and often out of sight. Each was left to its own direction, 
took its own time to tack, studied its own chart and com- 
pass, and had experiences of its own. Some of them were 
lost. And, when gathered again in Hatteras, what differ- 
ences in time and trim! Some terribly racked and strained, 
others almost as sound as when they left the port; yet all 
had at the mast the same flag, all held the same purpose, 
and were found to have carried unimpaired through storm 
and wave the nation’s hope! 

Our Unitarian fleet started at a period of unusual and 
immense activity of thought. ‘Transcendentalism and Ma- 
terialism, under various forms, have blown their swift 
hurricanes or rolled their powerful currents across the 
intellectual ocean of the half-century. We have had to 
stem them, and pursue our way amid such agitation as the 
world has hardly known before. Some may have been so 
staunch and strong, or so otherwise favored, that at the 
end they are still precisely in the condition in which they 
were at the start, and can claim to be “ old-fashioned Uni- 
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tarians,”— I hope, however, not with too lofty a tone of 
disparagement for those who may have been affected more, 
but who yet carry as truly as they the flag and emblem of 
our union, and as true a spirit for our common work. 

This illustration is imperfect, so far as it assumes that 
the type presented by the earlier representatives of Unita- 
rianism is the permanent standard of attainment. But 
those Christian men would themselves have been the last 
to claim this, and would probably have felt it to be an 
evidence of intellectual and spiritual inactivity, if, after fifty 
years of great progress in science and thought, they re- 
mained just where they were. 

I have thus attempted to give a general reply to the 
various criticisms which have appeared. If it has seemed 
to answer them too little in detail, it certainly has been 
. from no lack of confidence, but from a desire to avoid all 
that would be personal or irritating. I would rather, 
unless the necessity for such answer comes, rely on the 
general fairness and intelligence of our denomination, 
believing that it will consider all these questions calmly 
and free from passion. In its judgment I am willing to 
confide. 
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PREFACE. 


The sermon which is included in this pamphlet was printed in full 
in the Liberal Christian of June 11, but friends have asked that it 
should also be given to the public in the form in which it is herewith 
presented. The only changes which have been made in the original 
form of the discourse, consist of a few slight verbal alterations and 
additions. 

In the Appendix I give a variety of extracts from the writings 
of prominent American Unitarian clergymen, in order to show what 
has been, for the last half-century, the dominant thought of our body 
in regard to the essential points touched upon in the sermon. The 
men from whom I quote, some of whom have passed away, but many 
of whom still live amongst us, are all widely known and honored, not 
only in our own communion, but also beyond the boundaries of our 
denominational household. In virtue of their eminent ability, learn- 
ing, character, and services, they may be regarded as fit representa- 
tives of what Unitarianism has been during the period referred to, 
and of what it is to-day to a large extent. Their words, as here pre- 
sented, sufficiently indicate the view which the body has generally 
cherished concerning Christ and. Christianity ; the foundations of the 
Church and the value of the Gospel records; the proper functions of 
the pulpit, the law of spiritual liberty, and the matter of ecclesiastical 
or religious fellowship. ‘These extracts might have been, of course, 
indefinitely multiplied and extended, but enough has been given for 
my immediate purpose. 

In connection with these illustrations of positive Christian Unitari- 
anism, may also be found some recent expressions of opinion by some 
of our best preachers or thinkers, favoring the adoption of a Statement 
of Faith. It is thought that the reproduction of these words from the 
columns of the Leberal Christian, will serve to help many to distin- 
guish rightly between good creeds and bad ones — between a simple 
formula of present belief and a declaration that is intended to 
narrow Christian fellowship and sympathy, and erect a barrier to the 
soul’s progress. 
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I add also a Statement of Faith which has been prepared by several 
of our Unitarian ministers in this vicinity, and which, they are per- 
suaded, represents the general theological opinions of the distinctively 
Christian part of our body, however individuals might take exception 
to certain forms of its phraseology, and possibly to one or more of the 
ideas or doctrines which it contains. The writers have sought to 
make it ‘conform to the explicit teachings of the New Testament, as 
interpreted by the average mind of the most thoughtful, devout and 
reverent members of our communion. 

AU Rak: 


BROOKLYN, JUNE 20, 1870. 


SERMON. 


“He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven. 
And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my oes and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’—MaTrHEw 
xvi. 15-19. 

“For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. Now if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver. precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made manifest: for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is.’—I. CorrnTHians iii. 11-14. 


_ In view of the recent action, in Boston, of the American 
Unitarian Association in regard to the matter of a State- 
ment of Faith, I propose this morning to take such a cur- 
sory survey, as the hour will allow, of the past position, 
present condition, and future prospects of the denomination 
with which as a chureh, and as individuals, we are most 
intimately connected. What I shall say to you will be, I 
scarcely need remark, the expression of my most profound 
and earnest convictions. J am well aware that my word 
will not be found to be in sympathy with the general 
sentiment of the body, and when I see what able, wise and 
excellent exponents of our faith take a contrary view of 
the subject in question, I am almost led to distrust my own 
conclusions. Yet I have tried to look at the matter from 
every point of observation, and to consider it in all its 
aspects and bearings, and after all the thought and exami- 
nation which I have been able to give to it, I still come to 
the same apparently unalterable opinion. I cannot help 
believing that this opinion is yet to find increasing favor 
with our churches, when the passions and excitements of 
the hour shall have subsided, and the sober second thought 
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has begun to prevail. Be that as it may, it is my own 
deep, sacred conviction, and I propose at this time to give 
it a free, explicit utterance. I believe, and therefore speak. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Association the 
following resolution was introduced, for discussion and 
adoption, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, of New York: 

“« Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by this 
meeting to prepare and present at their earliest conveni- 
ence to this body, for its approval and endorsement, a 
Statement of Faith, which shall, as nearly as may be, 
represent the religious opinions of the Unitarian denomi- 

nation.” 

Mr. Hepworth had, some time before, given notice to the 
Secretary of the Association, Rev. Charles Lowe, of his 
intention to bring the subject before the meeting for con- 
sideration, and asked that a suitable time might be 
assigned for that purpose in the proceedings of the day. 
It surprised some of us not a little that, just before Mr. 
Hepworth submitted his resolution, the Secretary, whose 
annual report had been printed and given to the public 
two weeks previously, appeared before the audience, and 
proceeded to read a long and carefully written address upon 
the subject yet to be formally introduced, earnestly combat- 
ting what were supposed or known to be Mr. Hepworth’s 
views. If, for any reason which he stated, Mr. Lowe desired 
to give his views upon the subject in question, he could and 
should have done so after Mr. Hepworth had presented his 
resolution, and explained the motives and purposes of its 
introduction. ; 

But let this pass. I have a more serious protest to utter 
against a certain leading feature of the Secretary’s able, 
and, in many respects, most excellent address. All through 
his elaborate discussion of the subject his words implied 
that Mr. Hepworth and his sympathizers were in the atti- 
tude of those against whom, as possessed of the creed- 
spirit, and as opposed to the great principle of religious 
freedom, the honored exponents of our faith in this country, 
fifty years ago, so courageously and nobly contended. A 
stranger, who had happened to be present at the meeting, 
might have thought that a tyrannical party were on the 
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ground, whose fixed purpose it was to impose some terrible 
yoke of bondage, in the shape of some formidable and 
binding articles of faith, upon the spiritual necks of the 
members of the Association, and of the churches of our 
denomination ; and that it became every friend of religious 
liberty to arouse himself and resist this threatened infringe- 
ment of sacred rights. Had our good Secretary but waited 
awhile, he would have learned, what the discussion revealed, 
that those who differed with him were as strong and 
earnest friends of spiritual freedom, had as clear a compre- 
hension of its nature, and were as determined in its main- 
tenance as he himself. Think of Mr. Hepworth and Robert 
Collyer forging chains to rivet upon the souls of men and 
women! I think the Yorkshire blacksmith has other work 
for his anvil than that. The truth is that all this wild and 
frantic ery about our endangered religious freedom is a 
needless alarm. It raises a false issue and it deludes 
honest people. If there is a single Unitarian anywhere in 
our churches who wishes to see framed a creed, in the 
obnoxious sense of that word, and to have it regarded as a 
test of Christian character and fellowship, and to make it 
obligatory upon those who accept it one day longer than 
it expresses their real and sacred belief, I am happy not to 
know the individual. That is the creed-idea which the 
fathers fought against. “I see in Christianity,” said Dr. 
Channing, ‘‘nothing narrowing or depressing, nothing of 
the littleness of the systems which human fear, and craft, 
and ambition have engendered. I meet there no minute 
legislation, no descending to precise details, no arbitrary 
injunctions, no’ yoke of ceremonies, no outward religion. 
Everything breathes freedom, liberality, enlargement. I 
meet there, not a formal, rigid creed, binding on the intel- 
lect through all ages—the mechanical, passive repetition 
of the same words and the same ideas; but I meet a few 
grand, all-comprehending truths, which are given to the 
soul, to be developed and applied by itself,—given to it, as 
seed to the sower, to be cherished and expanded by its own 
thought, love and obedience into more and more glorious 
fruits of wisdom and virtue.” And he then goes on to 
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enumerate these “few grand, all-comprehending truths,” 
and makes mention of the doctrines of a universal Father, 
the perfect Christ, the power of his cross and resurrection, 
and the infinite grace and clemency of God. It was the 
simple enunciation of some such “few grand, all-compre- 
hending truths,” and not “a formal, rigid creed, binding 
on the intellect, through all ages,’ that Mr. Hepworth 
asked for; and our friends of the other side ought to have 
known it, if they did not. For this matter has for some 
time been freely debated in our papers and conferences, 
and those who have favored a Statement of Faith have 
uniformly disavowed all desire and purpose to force upon 
the body any sort of a creed in the obnoxious sense referred 
to. The objection which has been made against such a 
Statement, that, though it might not be imposed as a yoke 
of bondage, it might in the lapse of time become an idol, 
seems equally groundless. I have observed that no one 
has any fear of this danger for himself, but each is solicitous 
only for his brethren. 

Mr. Lowe’s appeal to Mr. Beecher’s example is entirely 
valueless for his purpose. Whatever the free and generous 
nature of that eminent preacher’s sermons may be ina 
general way, he and his society still retain their creed, and 
will doubtless continue to use it, as they have done, to the 
end of the chapter. Nor is the wide dissent of liberal 
Orthodox people, to which our Secretary refers, indicative 
of any real hostility to a simple statement of faith, as such; 
but only to the needlessly cumbersome and altogether 
unwarranted dogmas beneath which they have so long 
groaned. I see in other Christian communions a véry 
prevalent desire to simplify and make reasonable their 
creeds, but none whatever to withhold from the world an 
honest declaration of their fundamental doctrines and 
principles. 

In what I have said, I trust I shall not be understood as 
even criticizing Mr. Lowe’s general wisdom and fidelity in 
the discharge of his arduous duties as Secretary for many 
years. Placed in a responsible position, and embarrassed 
by the diverse opinions that obtain in the denomination 
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whose servant he is, he has wrought with an ability and a 
discretion which, it is not too much to say, none of his 
predecessors ever equalled. | 

Recurring, now, to Mr. Hepworth’s resolution, what I 
wish to say is this: that, coming, as it did, from so good a 
source, and being so honest, straightforward and just a 
proposition as it was in itself, I think it ought, for the 
reasons which were given, to have been adopted by the 
Association. I challenge any one to read the admirable 
speeches of Mr. Hepworth and Robert Collyer, and to 
show, if he can, why their request, made in such a frank 
and temperate, yet earnest way, should not have been 
granted. If the members of the Convention had any cause 
of fear lest these two men were designing to deprive them 
of their just rights and to reduce them to a state of abject 
slavery, by the imposition of “a formal, rigid creed, bind- 
ing on the intellect, through all ages,” they might still 
have safely adopted the resolution and then waited to see 
what the proposed committee would, at some future day, 
submit for their adoption or rejection. The Association 
would have acted more fairly and wisely had it allowed 
the committee to be appointed, and had it permitted itself 
to see what might come of their counsels and action. It 
would have been time enough to dismiss thus summarily 
the object which Mr. Hepworth had in view, when the 
statement of faith should actually have been presented. 
No harm could have come from the appointment of the 
committee and from seeing what they might propose at 
some subsequent meeting. But to deny so peremptorily a 
respectable minority the privilege of showing what it was 
which they really wished to have the Association do, was 
an act that was felt to be unjust. 

It is to little purpose that one urges that the National 
Conference, in its Preamble, somehow gives expression to 
what is fundamental to the Christian faith. The two 
organizations have no necessary connection with each 
other, and when, at the recent meeting of the Association, 
the proposition was made to effect a union between the 
two, it was overwhelmingly defeated. The National Con- 
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ference never has included many more than two-thirds of 
all our Unitarian churches, and from these it has never 
solicited contributions. The American Unitarian Associ- 
ation represents, and holds vital relations with, nearly if 
not quite all of them, and sends out to them annually its 
appeals for money to enable it to carry on its work. Our 
churches, therefore, have a sure right to know on what 
platform its general representative organization stands. 
If, moreover, the National Conference has planted itself 
upon the central doctrine of Christianity, why should the 
Association hesitate to do the same? [or reasons already 
given, is not.the need greater in the latter case than in 
the former? I might add to this, that, in the estimation 
of many good people in our denomination, the adoption, 
at the last meeting of the National Conference, of the Ninth 
Article of its Constitution, served greatly to impair the 
strong and decided Christian position which the Preamble 
had given to this body. 

But it may be said that anything like a statement of 
faith is contrary to the genius of our body, and it was fit 
that the Association should crush out at the very start 
whatever looked in that direction, not even consenting to 
a full and free discussion of the subject, and altogether 
regardless of the considerations that weighed so much in 
the minds of the minority referred to. 

This brings us to the examination of the real merits of 
the case. 

The two ministers, whom I have named in the same con- 
nection, have a national reputation, and largely command 
the attention of the young men of our land. I ask you to 
consider their testimony and ponder it well. Mr. Hepworth 
has rendered much effective service to our cause during 
the fifteen years of his active labors, and promiscuous 
crowds attend his ministrations such as no other clergyman 
of our denomination in this country has ever been able to 
attract. They come from the churches of every faith. 
Men and women throng to hear his word, who have not 
been accustomed to public worship. What he and his 
society are doing, is just the work which the whole body 
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ought to do on a large, magnificent scale. His vast, hete- 
rogeneous congregation ask him for some simple, condensed 
statement of the faith of the Unitarian body. For, how- 
ever much they may like Mr. Hepworth’s preaching, they 
wish to know, and have a right to know, what is the posi- 
tion of the denomination to which he belongs, and with 
which he would fain connect them. For, as things are 
now, there, on one side of them, is a Unitarian preacher 
who proclaims a sound Scriptural, Gospel Unitarianism ; 
and there, on the other side, is a Unitarian preacher, who 
teaches a very different sort of religion—so different that 
light and darkness are not more unlike each other. Yet 
these two preachers are pastors of Unitarian churches, and 
their names are both in the Unitarian Year Book. Mr. 
Hepworth’s people may say to him, Which of the two 
represents the faith of your denomination? There is no 
authoritative statement to which he can point in reply. 
He has not a satisfactory answer to give. Dr. Bellows 
may publish a statement of his own faith, and say, “ This 
is Unitarianism ;” but Mr. Frothingham may follow it with 
a statement of his, and say: ‘No! This is Unitarianism.” 
And the same thing may happen in other cities and all 
over the country wherever Unitarianism prevails. What 
must be the inevitable effect upon the minds of the multi- 
tudes whom we would convert to our faith, who are dis- 
satisfied with their old creeds and beliefs, and who, in 
casting about for better, are asking what this Liberal 
Christianity is, of which we ourselves are boasting so much ? 
Must not the word which sooner or later they will have to 
say to us, yea, which they are saying to us even now, be 
something like this: ‘So various, and oftentimes antago- 
nistic, are the views which you Unitarians set before the 
people, that we do not know and cannot find out what is 
really the position of your body. If you have any distinc- 
tive principles and ideas which you believe are indispen- 
sably necessary to the salvation of men—if you have a 
Gospel which you claim to be an improvement on that 
which is promulgated by other sects of Christians, why do 
you not tell us plainly what it is? Why not, like men, 
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fling your banner to the breeze, inscribed with the great 
truths which you pretend have been committed to you, 
and under that standard go forth like brave soldiers to 
reclaim the world? How do you expect us to rally to your 
side when we do not know, and you will not tell us, by 
what sign you propose to conquer?” And this language is 
eminently just, and so was Mr. Hepworth’s request, by 
which, if granted, itavould effectually be silenced. 

Robert Collyer made the same request and for the same 
reasons. The most influential man of our body in the 
West, and listened to, from Sunday to Sunday, by multi- 
tudes outside of his own flock, he had come to feel the 
very need which his New York brother had so well ex- 
pressed. His words, like those of Mr. Hepworth who had 
preceded him, were freighted with wisdom. Both addresses 
are published in last week’s Liberal Christian, and I trust 
you will all read them and be able to reeall them to mind 
in the future stages of this controversy. These men had a 
pre-eminent right to be heard in all seriousness and candor, 
and I feel sure that the denomination will yet rue the day 
when their appeals were disregarded. 

But there was also a need of such a statement other than 
that of “a campaign document,” to be used for the enlight- 
enment of people outside of our own: fold. There was a 
need of it for re-assurance to very large numbers who are 
inside our communion, and who have reason to feel that 
Unitarianism is coming to be a widely different thing from 
what it was in the days of Channing and Ware. The 
varied and conflicting views which more and more have 
come lately to be taught in Liberal pulpits and papers, 
have led them to think that we are getting off from the old 
and sure foundations, and under these circumstances they 
naturally wish to know where we are and what we intend. 
This demand also is just and reasonable, and it cannot well 
remain unheeded. 

The Unitarian Church claims to be a part, and it is a 
part, of the Church universal. When we discover what 
was really the foundation upon which the superstructure of 

the Church of Christ was built by Jesus and his apostles, 
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we discover the deep foundation on which rests our own 
denomination. Our fathers neither sought nor recognized 
any other foundation than that. Other sects had endeav- 
ored to make it a more complicated and incredible thing 
than it was in fact. They who have gone before us, and 
who were properly our spiritual fathers, took issue with them 
in regard to this matter, and held it to be their sacred mis- 
sion to bring men back to the simplicity of the Gospel and 
.to the solid, indisputable rock on which the early Christian 
Church was erected. That eternal rock was the mighty 
confession of Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” “Upon this rock,” said Jesus, “I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.’ This utterance of the Master was verified in history. 
“ The faith in Jesus as the promised Messiah,” says Nean- 
der, the great historian of Christianity, “was the funda- 
mental doctrine on which the whole structure of the church 
arose.” The great revelation came to Peter through the 
illuminating power of the spirit of God in his own soul. In 
a deeper sense, therefore, the Church may be said to have 
its foundations laid in the life of God in the soul of man, 
yet properly speaking, only as that life comes to the recog- 
nition of Jesus as the Christ. Our republican form of goy- 
ernment is built upon the republican principle, as upon a 
rock. That principle is inwardly revealed, yet none the less 
do we regard it, and always speak of it as the Solid basis 
on which we erect our political superstructure. So the fact 
or doctrine of Jesus, as the Christ and Son of God, how- 
ever inwardly revealed, is the rock principle on which rests 
the edifice of the Church universal. 

When Unitarianism sprang up in this country, some fifty 
years or more ago, the thought that was farthest from its 
mind was the rejection, in any event of its christian expe- 
rience, of this foundation rock of its faith and life. The 
Apostle’s great confession, sealed with the sanction of 
the Saviour, who said: ‘“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven,” was never seriously 
made a matter of doubt, or question, or dispute. amongst 
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the churches and representatives of our faith a_half- 
century ago. Men might give to these words their own 
interpretation, but the acceptance of them in good faith 
was nevertheless deemed just as essential to the Chris- 
tian belief as was the acceptance of the idea of God’s 
personality or existence. ‘The great foundation,” says 
Channing, “‘ on which the apostles spent so much strength, 
is now firmly laid. Our hearers generally acknowledge 
Jesus to be the Messiah, sent, by God to be the light 
of the world, and able to save to the uttermost all who 
come to God by him.” Says Henry Ware, Jr.: ‘“ When 
we receive Jesus as the Messiah, we know that we re- 
ceive him as we are commanded to receive him. It is 
the good profession of Peter and of Martha ; it drew the ex- 
press commendation of their Lord; it is that for which the 
apostles argued, and on which the early churches were 
founded; and why should we suffer ourselves to be per- 
plexed by the contentions and mysteries of later ages,when 
we may find rest in that simple doctrine which gladdened 
the hearts of the first disciples, and secured the unity of 
the primitive body?’ And this sainted teacher of the pure 
gospel of Christ added in the same connection, “The pro- 
fession of this faith (in the Messiah) by others should be 
sufficient ground of accounting them Christians and ad- 
mitting them to fellowship. So the apostles thought and 
practiced, and we have no right to depart from their 
example.” 

Now there are various other ideas which distinguish the 
Liberal faith from the Orthodox systems of belief, and the 
acceptance of which, by Unitarians, served greatly to sunder 
them from the Trinitarian denominations, but which must 
not be confounded with the original, underlying rock on 
which the Church of Christ was built, and upon which 
every branch of that church must be surely planted. 

One was—the unity of God, as contradistingwished from 
his tri-personality. This is a cardinal feature of the Unita- 
rian faith, but it is not the foundation stone of the Unita- 
rian Church. 

Another was—the dignity of human nature. Upon searce- 
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ly anything did Channing more strongly insist. Yet this 
was not the foundation rock. 

A third was—the supremacy of a good life over a correct 
belief. It was seen that, owing to a variety of received and 
inherited influences, men might, in exceptional cases, have 
the Christian spirit,without being able to believe in funda- 
mental Christian doctrines. 

Yet, unlike some men of our own time, the fathers did 
not reduce Christianity to a thing of mere sentiment. 
Christianity, with them, was both truth and spirit—both 
doctrine and life—both faith and works. Love to God and 
love to man could not properly be divorced from the Chris- 
tian revelation. They best came through an intelligent 
acquaintance with some such “ grand, all-comprehending 
truths” as I have referred to as having been enumerated 
by Dr. Channing. The great doctrines of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man, and others like them, 
were recognized as having, in their practical influence, a 
vast deal to do with quickening and ennobling the charac- 
ter and the life. So it was, that whoever should accept the 
declaration of Peter—‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” and be true to that personal allegiance which 
the confession implies, would find his way most surely and 
easily to the realization of all heavenly virtues and graces. 
The realization of that divine life was the final end and 
aim, but it came most richly and abundantly through a 
simple earnest faith in Jesus, as the Son and Christ of 
God. Here was still the foundation; and not in any idea 
of the higher merit of a good life above a correct belief, 
sacred and commanding as that idea unquestionably is. 

Another idea for which our departed teachers vigorously 
contended, was that of spiritual freedom—the right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters of religious faith—the liberty of 
using all the powers and faculties which God has given for 
the discovery of truth, and for the formation of independ- 
ent opinions, unawed by any earthly authority whatsoever. 
Well did the fathers assert and maintain this glorious doc- 
trine of the freedom of the soul, and God grant that their 
successors may be as faithful to it as they were. 
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Yet, manifestly, Christianity must recognize certain limi- 
tations to its faith and fellowship. This will readily be 
seen to be true from one or two illustrations. Suppose 
that one comes, through the exercise of his honest thought, 
to be an Atheist, and to think that a belief in the existence 
of a God is a gross superstition and delusion. Yet suppose 
that he recognizes the importance of various practical 
duties, and lives, himself, a pure and useful life. Suppose 
that such a man should wish to inculcate his views from a 
Christian pulpit—from the pulpit, say, of the Church of the 
Saviour. Is it enough that he is honest in his convictions? 
Would our cherished idea of spiritual freedom oblige me 
and you to welcome him here? I need not argue the 
question. But you may say, it is not likely such a person 
would ever ask the privilege. Perhaps not. But that is 
not the question. Suppose he should. You would all say, 
with one accord, that this request could not be granted ; 
that it would be an outrage upon all the proprieties and 
sanctities of a Christian Church; that it would be a viola- 
tion of the just rights and best instincts of a Christian 
congregation ; that such a person could not be a disciple 
of the Lord, and that he should not be permitted to teach 
those who meet and worship in the name of the Master. 
So, then, there are limitations. And would you feel very 
differently if any one should speak to you from this desk, 
and claim that Jesus Christ is no more to men than is 
Socrates; that he was often in error, and not without sin ; 
that his claims were audacious and his life a failure; that 
he and his religion are passing, as they deserve to pass, 
away, and are giving place to something that is better? 
I think that whatever good personal qualities such a 
preacher might possess, in connection with views like 
these, you would again say,—there are proper limitations to 
be observed in pulpit exchanges and in church fellowship ; 
there is such a thing as fitness of things; there are a “ few 
grand, all-comprebending truths ” which must be recog- 
nized in every such relation, and which are vital to the 
Gospel of Christ. Nay, your sacred, inmost convictions 
and instinets would assure you that the Church has to do 
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with Jesus Christ, and is inseparable from him, and that 
whoever would teach to the contrary must not minister at 
its hallowed altar. 

The fathers accepted the Bible as containing the best 
revelation of God to man; they accepted Jesus Christ in all 
those offices and relations which the gospels and epistles 
distinctly and indisputably claim for him; and they 
accepted the Church, with its sacraments, as the great 
instrumentality, under God, of accomplishing the world’s 
redemption. They would let every man think for himself, 
and form his own conclusions; but if he thought himself 
out of all faith in, and sympathy with, these things—he 
might be a theist, he might be something else, but he was 
not truly, normally a Christian. Still the foundation was 
Peter’s memorable confession, and not even the idea of 
Spiritual freedom. 

The Reformation, which was carried on by Luther, origi- 
nated in the idea of the right of private judgment. But it 
would be erroneous to say that therefore all or any of the 
Protestant communions are founded primarily upon that 
doctrine. They are all so many parts of the church uni- 
versal, and: that church was built as Jesus said he would 
build it, and as history testifies that he and his apostles 
after him actually did build it—on the rock of these im- 
mortal words—“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” This declaration is the essence of Christianity. It 
properly contains all those leading doctrines and ideas 
which we have just hinted at, and many others like them. 
All of these, in their highest form, spring out of and are 
developed from it, as branches of the tree from the parent 
stock. 

Such was the Unitarianism of our fathers aud mothers, and 
under its influence was developed as noble a type of christian 
manhood and womanhood as America has ever witnessed. 
But strange doctrines have latterly crept into our churches, 
and there be many among us “ who knew not Joseph.” I 
could weary vour patience with extracts from the sermons, 
books and magazine and newspaper articles of our Radical 
preachers and writers, showing how prevalent among us 
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have come to be ideas and philosophies that are utterly 
subversive of those foundations of the Christian faith and 
church, of which I have spoken. But this I need not do. 
I will only partially indicate their import. It is affirmed by 
some, that so filled are the New Testament Scriptures, to say 
nothing of the Old, with myths and legends, that we do not 
know who the real Jesus was or what he did; while by 
others it is said, that if we accept certain portions of the 
Gospels as historically true, it is evident that he was a man 
who was not without the errors, sins and stains of his time. 
It is claimed that he has no special pre-eminence as the 
Teacher and Saviour of men, or as the Christ and Son of 
God; but was only, at best, one of the many noble souls who 
have appeared in the course of human history to lead on 
the hopes of the race, and is to be classed in the general 
category. Socrates and Plato, and oftentimes living men, 
are declared to be more excellent than he. To regard him 
as an authority in spiritual matters is to accept the condi- 
tion of bondage. He and his religion, being both imper- 
fect, must perish, in order that a better faith may possess 
the world. Christianity is sometimes compared unfavora- 
bly with the other religions of mankind, such as Zoroas- 
trianism and Mohammedanism, and its doom is foretold 
with unmistakable delight. The church has been a hin- 
derance rather than a help to the race, and has no right to 
be. The free soul must break with the Church, with the 
Christ, and with the Bible, and “live alone in the spirit.” 
Were I to present to you the numerous extracts to which 
I alluded, I think you would say that I have not told 
you the worst, bad as may appear the summary I have 
given.* 


*It is well to note in this connection the remarkable confession of one of the represen- 
tative men of the Free Religious movement, who, having lost his faith in Christianity, is 
brave and bold to speak his honest conclusions. F. E, Abbot, formerly a Uni- 
tarian clergyman in Dover, N H., and now the minister of an Independent Society, and 
Editor of the Index, in Toledo, Ohio, thus wrote to the Liberal Christian, under date of 
May 11th, 1868 : “ Religion has no more to do with Jesus than it has with Judas. It 
leaves the soul alone with God. It acknowledges no leader ; is loyal to no master ; imi- 
tates no exemplar ; looks to no redeemer ; needs no Savior ; knows no Christ. The very 
heart of Christianity, as taught by Jesus himself, is the Christian Confession that Jesus is 
the Christ of God. I cannot, in any sense, literal or metaphorical, make this confession. 
Believing, as I do with profoundest conviction, that Christianity must perish in order that 
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Yet so prevalent and frequent are such teachings that 
they have ceased to affect us with a deep seuse of their 
awful import, and many of our people are not aware how 
they are undermining the strength and life of our churches, 
and neutralizing the vigor and prestige of the denomina- 
tion. Meanwhile thousands within our fold are asking 
earnestly for something which shall assure them that we 
are still standing on the rock of ages —- something which 
they can show to others in testimony of our right to the 
Christian name, and in reply to every insinuation to the 
contrary—something which shall silence our opponents and - 
help our friends. We ask and we receive not. We ask fora 
statement which shall include only the “ few grand, all- 
comprehending truths” which Channing so eloquently 
wrote about, and it is denied us. Should we ask for the 
adoption of the simple declaration of faith in Jesus as the 
Christ and the Son of the living God, this also would be 
refused. And why refused ? : 

Because, say Conservatives as well as Radicals, even this 
is of the nature of a creed, and is inimical to the spirit of 
liberty. A Christian denomination, organized for the wide 


religion may survive, I hold it to be the true question in debate whether Christianity can 
in any way be identified with religion.” These words had been written and published, 
and this position had been openly taken and widely known, when the eftort was made, 
by radicals and conservatives too, at the last meeting of the National Conference, so to 
widen the doors of that organization as freely to admit Mr. Abbot and his friends—an 
effort which was partially successful, and would have been wholly so, had its prime movers 
not failed, in the hurry and contusion of the hour, to look well after the ‘omitted clause” of 
the newly adopted article of the Constitution. There can be no doubt thata good proportion 
of our radical ministers are in substantial sympathy with Mr. Abbot, although, unlike 
him, they somehow call themselves Christians, and their religion Christianity. We ask 
the thoughtful and devout men and women of our communion to consider well the 
lesson which is given them in the following frank confession, taken from a recent editorial 
in the columns of the Liberal Christian: 


“Tt would be uncandid and useless to deny that men who can, in no ordinary and re- 
ceived meaning of the words, be called Christians (we do not speak of personal 
character, but only of faith) are standing in Unitarian pulpits—men who deny any super- 
natural or exceptional authority in the Christian religion—who put Buddhism and Ma- 
hometanism, and all other religions upon the same level of authority with Christianity, 
accepting it, if at all, as being better only because better adapted to our antecedents, civili- 
zation and times—better only as being more in accordance with their own temporary wants, 
just as liable to supersession as Judaism or Brahminism, not absolutely true, and of 
no permanent and objective reality Christ is not, they frankly tell us, their Lord and 
Master. They do not accept his words as final. They agree with him when he agrees 
with them. They do not even confess that he is ‘Christ,’ but only ‘one Jesus ;’ 
partly historical, partly mythical ; neither sinless nor immaculate; liable not only to 
temptation, but even convicted of error; imperfect and unreliable, spite of acknowledged 
and superlative pre-eminence of spiritual insight and worth.” 
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dissemination of gospel truth, and claiming to have the 
pure word of God to give to the world, cannot collectively 
and solemnly express its faith in the simplest doctrine of 
the New Testament; cannot adopt a single declaration, 
uttered or sanctioned by the Master himself; cannot affirm 
its full and hearty loyalty and love to the Head of the 
Church and the Saviour of men, lest such an act may im- 
peril the sacred cause of religious freedom! What a com- 
pliment to Christianity is that! 

Because, it is said, again, such an act might prevent our 
growth as a denomination, alienate from us some of our 
number, and break the body in pieces. Did ever a denomi- 
nation resort before to such a policy of mere expediency, 
or ever assume so timid and ignoble an attitude? Shiver- 
ing with fear amidst the winds of contending doctrines, 
exerting its whole energy to keep itself together, and yet 
boasting continually that it is the vanguard of the great 
army of God in the march of progress, and that its mighty 
influence is permeating and modifying all the religious 
systems of the world, it has not yet the faith and courage 
to lift high its flag, emblazoned with the inscription which 
shall leave reasonable men with no ground of distrust of its 
soundness of Christian belief and character, — lest it may 
suffer diminution, disintegration and decay! Is this the 
spirit that is to convert and redeem the nations? Is this 
the heavenly fire into which the apostles, reformers, heroes 
and martyrs of the Church of Christ have been baptized ? 
Nay, verily. These were men who left no doubt as to 
where they stood, what were the doctrines they professed 
to hold, and what were the solemn objects and purposes of 
their mission. The Unitarian denomination is widely and 
justly under suspicion of gradually parting with its faith in 
Jesus, as the Christ, and as the Son of God. In the provi- 
dence of the Most High there is no large and permanent 
place for such a church to fill. When it cuts the bond that 
connects it with the past, and surrenders its hold on the 
august historic Personage who came to be the light and 
life of men, and without whom, Channing rightly says, 
there is no such thing as Christianity, its power is gone, 
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and some other and worthier body will arise to enter into 
its inheritance, and still perpetuate and extend the king- 
dom of the Messiah. 

For myself, you will bear me witness from my six years’ 
ministry among you, that I wish for no narrow interpreta- 
tion of the Christian religion ; that I have been a faithful 
friend of all our general Unitarian organizations and move- 
ments ; that [am no lover of creeds and schisms; and that 
to no one is the name of Liberty sweeter than it is to me. 
But I will not so prostitute that sacred word as to make it 
mean License. God knows how I long to see all souls united 
as one in the bonds of love and peace, and how much more 
I esteem the spirit of Christ than any mere doctrine or 
belief. But I fail to see anything of the spirit of Christ in 
these persistent attacks upon his. person, his religion and 
his church, and I can have no part with those who are ever 
putting him on the defensive, and thrusting the spear into 
his side, and driving the nails into his hands and feet. 
Others may engage in, or encourage such a work, if they 
can and will. I shall not. As life wears on and expe- 
rience deepens, the more do I seem to discern a beauty and 
glory investing that celestial being, which awes me into 
wonder and compels my love. I cannot, I dare not profane 
the heavenly vision. What a light and a strength it has 
been to us in our work, all unworthy as that work has 

een! What an encouragement to duty, what a comfort 
in sorrow, what a sanctification of joy! There is bound- 
less, immortal power and peace in the Christian faith, and 
nameless millions of souls have found here their heaven 
and their God. Here, and here alone, man finds his long- 
lost, immeasurable freedom, and until he lives in Christ 
and Christ in him, he is somehow in chains and darkness 
still. 

My last word to you, friends, is this : Keep near to him 
who is the Way. the Truth and the Life. We will not 
dogmatize and refine. Only realize that your own highest 
safety and joy, and the supreme good and felicity of those 
who are nearest and dearest to you, are to be found in a 
vital, personal allegiance to Jesus Christ, as his faithful 
That is the simple, unchanging 


friends and followers. 
Keep, indeed, a bright outlook 


gospel of the centuries. 
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upon life around you, and an active interest in all that 
concerns the world of humanity. But be not deceived by 
the vain sophistries, the startling theories and the inge- 
nious speculations which have their day and perish. Do 
not think that all which seems new is truth, or all which is 
old is error. Remember that while we are all under obli- 
gations to march on in the line of progress, there is much 
which calls itself progress that is only a movement back- 
ward. Indulge not for a moment the thought that Chris- 
tianity is still on trial, and that it has possibly had its day. 
Let no fear possess you that the science, the materialism, 
or the Free Religion that arrays itself against it, will sooner 
or later come to supersede it. In. every Christian age the 
Gospel has encountered, in some form or another, just 
such enemies, and has outlived them all, and still kept on 
in its irresistible career. These foes of Christ and his reli- 
gion have no procreative power. Christianity is fed from 
inexhaustible springs, and perpetually renews its life. 
Opinions may change, systems of philosophy may appear 
and pass away, sects and denominations may come and 
go, mysterious may seem the evolutions of history, and the 
marches and countermarches of the race; but the Church 
of Christ will live and grow with unabated and ever- 
strengthening vigor, and he who is its Master and its Lord 
will continue to call into its peaceful fold an endlessly 
increasing number of the sons and daughters of men 

Christianity is to be the inheritance of humanity -- the 
religion of the world. You who would fain share its final 
victories and glories, keep close to the Guide. 


APPENDIX. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POSITIVE CHRISTIAN UNITARIANISM. 


* 


THE RELATION OF CHRIST TO CHRISTIANITY. 


_ “I grant that Jesus Christ came to give a Religion, to reveal truth. This is 

his great office; but | maintain that this is no reason for overlooking Jesus ; 
for his religion has an intimate and peculiar connexion with himself. It derives 
authority and illustration from his character. Jesus is his religion embodied 
and made visible. The connexion between him and his system is peculiar. It 
differs altogether from that which ancient philosophers bore to their teachings. 
An ancient sage wrote a book, and the book is of equal value to us, whether we 
know its author or not. But there isno such thing as Christianity without 
Christ. We cannot know it separately from him. It is not a book which 
Jesus wrote. ‘It is his conversation, his character, his history, his life, his 
death. his resurrection He pervades it throughout. In loving him, we love 
his religion ; and a just interest in this cannot be awakened but by con- 
templating it as it shone forth in himself.”-— William Ellery Channing. 


EFFICACY OF FAITH IN THE MESSIAH. 


“A true reception of Jesus and trust in him. as the commissioned Messiah, 
the authorized Teacher, the appointed Legislator and Guide, inevitably leads to 
the Christian graces; they are the legitimate and necessary consequences. If 
such a faith exist, it cannot stand alone ; it must, it will. pervade and influence 
the soul, it will be seen and felt in the thoughts, the sentiments, the desires. the 
dispositions, the actions. It is not itself the whole; but it gives life to the 
whole. Every principle necessary to the Christian system and to acceptance 
with God, is connected with it and flows from it.”—Henry Ware, Jr. 


CHRISTIANITY AS A REVELATION OF GOD. 


“ Christianity. we believe, has taught men to know God, and has revealed him 
as the Father of his creatures. It has made known his infinite perfections, his 
providence, and his moral government It has directed us to look up to Him 
as the Being on whom we and all things are entirely dependent, and to look 
up to Him with perfect confidence and love. It has made known to us that 
we are to live forever ; it has brought life and immortality to light. Man was 
a creature of this Harth, and it has raised him to a far nobler rank, and taught 
him to regard himself as an immortal being, the child of God. It calls the 
sinner to reformation und hope. . It affords to virtue the highest possible sanc- 
tions. It gives to sorrow its best, and often its only consolation. It presents 
us, in the life of our great Master, with an example of that moral perfection 
which is to be the constant object of our exertions. It has established the 
truths which it teaches, upon evidence the most satisfactory. It is a most 
glorious display of the benevolence of the Deity. and of his care for the beings 
of this Barth. It las lifted the veil which separated God from his creatures, 
and this life from Eternity.”—Andrews Norton. 


THE ENDURING NATURE OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


*Inseparably connected with the morality of our religion, and indeed, a 
personification of it, is the life and character of him who brought it. Some of 
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the christian virtues are to de deduced and enforced rather from the example 
of Jesus, than from his direct precepts. The character of Christianity is the 
character of Christ. We say, then, that there will be no end of Christianity, 
because there will be no end of the influence and rule of a character like that 
of Christ. It is the Divine image. It is God manifest in the flesh. Itisa 
form of love and majesty, full of grace and truth, which must ever be enthroned 
in the hearts of men while there are good affections there to do it homage.”— 
. W. P. Greenwood. 


JESUS CHRIST, THE CHIEF CORNER-STONE. 


“The same infinite spirit who made Moses the foundation-stone of the 
Jewish Church, by imparting to him the spirit in measure, made Jesus the 
corner-stone of the Christian Church by imparting to him the spirit without 
measure. God Almighty has had a church from the beginning of time, a 
church as old as the world, and as wide as the world ; a church of which Heis 
the author and architect, consisting of all those who, in every age and country, 
whether with or without a written law, or a supernatural revelation, before or 
since the time of our Savior, have feared God, and wrought righteousness, and 
paid regard to the law that was written on their hearts. Of that particular 
part of God’s church called the Christian church, Jesus Christ, in point of fact, 
any in point of right, is to be regarded as the chief corner-stone.”—George R. 

oyes. 


THE REVERENCE DUE TO CHRIST. 


“ We believe that Jesus Christ should be revered and obeyed, by all men, as 
their Teacher and Lord, the Head of the church and the Savior of the world. 
We believe, also, that ‘ all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father ;’ because the Son is the representative of the Father, and the dignity of 
every government is always supposed to reside in its accredited representa- 
tives. We hold, moreover, that, in gratitude for the inestimable benefits re- 
sulting from his mediation, and for the sufferings voluntarily undergone by him 
in procuring and dispensing these benefits, and for the relation which he still 
sustains towards us, as our advocate and intercessor with the Father, every 
deyout believer must be drawn to him by a love that knows no measure nor 
intermission. But we cannot go any further, being convinced that the Scrip- 
tures do not, and that they expressly forbid it. We cannot, we dare not wor- 
ship Christ as the Supreme Being.”—James Walker. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“Beneath not only all dogmatic creeds, but beneath all writings, beneath all 
scriptures, beneath all church ordinance and authority, beneath Christianity, 
beneath the mission of the Christ himself, there is, in the solemn recesses of 
every human soul, a foundation of religion and religious truth. Jesus himself 
spoke to that inner. that diviner sense of things; else as a religious teacher he 
could not have spoken at all. And if I be reminded that Paul says, ‘“ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,’ I answer, 
this is true of the Christian system. Jesus Christ zs the foundation of that. 
But that system reposes on a foundation beneath it,—the everlasting truth that 
underlies all religions. When it is said that an architect lays the foundation of 
a building.—temple, tower, or pyramid ,—it is forgotten, perhaps, that this rests 
on a deeper and broader foundation, the foundation and basis of the world.”— 
Orville Dewey. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT. 


“Tt does not belong to the preacher to propagate doubt or encourage a dis- 
trust which strips the soul of both armor and apparel, leaving it a prey to 
temptation and to suffering. He is ‘set for the defence of the Gospel ;’ for the 
defence, says the Apostle, not for the discovery, of truth. Let other men under- 
take that service ; or let him, in the other capacities which he fills. When he 
enters the pulpit, he appears as the interpreter of the Gospel which God has 
graciously given through his dear Son; and he should not betray the cause, 
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with the care of which he is entrusted, by open dissent or by suspicious 
silence. There are some things which he is expected, and rightfully expected. 
to believe. Ifhe do not believe them, he need not, and should not, preach 
them ; that is to say, he need not preach. There are other employments which 
an honest man may take up. The world is large enough for all sorts of opinion, 
and all sorts of upright conduct; but the church'is not co-extensive with the 
world y and while the church, even more than the world, insists on upright- 
ness, it also insists on faith, and on faith in the facts as well as the ideas on 
which its own stability rests. Of all men, the preacher should be the Jast\to 
contradict his own official attitude. For honor’s and consistency’s sake, let 
not the Christian minister aim a blow at that authority, within whose shadow 
he stands to secure the respect and confidence of his fellow-men. 

We entertain no fear that the rationalism of our day, orof any age. will be 
an over-match for the vital energies of the Christian faith. Christianity is not 
sinking into its dotage. It has not fulfilled its mission. It has not lost a single 
particle of its original force. Its truths are as divine, its evidences are as clear 
and full, as at the first. ‘The church must have its trials, but it will not be 
overthrown. It is built upon the memorable confession, ‘Thou art the Christ. 
the Son of the living God,’ and the powers of destruction shall not prevail 
against it.”—Hzra S. Gannett. 


PROGRESS AND CONSERVATISM. 


« For one, I know no Christianity, no Christian Unitarianism, without Crist ; 
no Christ, except 7’he Christ of the New Testament ; nor, for the sake of being 
thought or called + Liberal,—that prefix which I once prized as much as any, 
but which has come to pander to and savor of ‘ the vulgar love of license,’ far 
too much either for my taste or my convictions—will I consent to ignore or 
deny H:m and His divme claims. If it be true, that in every free country there 
must be two great parties, in one or the other of which every man, who thinks 
at all. must assuredly find himself—‘the parties of Progress and Conservatism’— 
of those who (too often seem to) love the ‘largest liberty, with more regard to 
its quantity than its quality, and those who desire only the best liberty, and 
dread as the greatest of evils, its corruption into license,—then is my position 
with the last, to live and to die. I see, 1 admit, however, no sole and inevitable 
alternative between these two great principles. Christianity, I am sure, is pre- 
eminently the religion of Progress; but while it teaches us to ‘prove all 
things,’ it demands that we ‘ hold fast that which is good.’”—F. A. Farley. 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 


“ There is nothing that so unveils a divine and infinite deep as the person of 
Jesus in a certain greatness of mind so native to him that on no occasion, ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, did it fail to appear. Never was a mortal life lived with 
a more childlike transparency, with a purpose more abidingly single and with 
a more natural directness and simplicity of manner. Is it a delusion by which 
[am beset? Or is there not distinctly recognizable behind his whole outward 
history something more thrilling far than voice of man or of angel, something 
more beautiful, more soul moving than the most imposing visible wonder ? 
What miracle is there recorded in the Gospels that is not dwarfed by the mira- 
cle that we have always before us in the boundless heavens, with their flam- 
ing myriads of revolving orbs? And _ yet this mighty spectacle does not 
awaken in us so intimate a sense of the Divine as the idea of Jesus, not only 
bearing himself without a taint of self-reference, but speaking and acting in 
this great way, in unconscious, childlike compliance with impulses of natural : 
feeling. Thus is seen in hima humanity, unequalled and unbounded, an en- 
thusiasm of truth and love so strong that in the strength of it, treading under 
his feet as unconsciously as the dust all earth-born allurements and his own 
great life also, he had his daily being, without effort or constraint, with an 
ideal ease and grace, in the loftiest sphere of self-renunciation; and with a 
serenity which no mortal terrors could disturb, accepted death by crucifixion 
as a destiny all radiant with the glory of God. 

This, this it is, the personality of Jesus, powerful in its simple human good- 
ness. that has raised the veil before the Holy of Holies. Thus is he the door, 
the way, into the Divine Infinitude.— W. H. Furness: 
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CHRIST'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


“ We conclude, therefore, that Jesus did not assert for himself the supremacy 
of nature and attributes which subsequent times asserted for him, but that he 
distinctly and uniformly declared the fact of derivation, of limitation, of depen- 
dence. He was the Son of God, and declared to be so. with power to make 
known the will of God, to manifest the character of God, to reconcile the world 
to God ; but in all he was the messenger of God's love, who came forth from 
the Father to do and to speak whatever his Father commanded him. They 
are his own words, and we can find no authority for going beyond them. | We 
prove’ our allegiance to Christ himself by thus receiving him. We stand up 
for Jesus by refusing to add anything to his testimony. e honor the Son as 
we honor the Fathex, by accepting the words of Christ concerning the Father 
and concerning himself. We repeat them, and would write them all over our 
Church and upon the living tablets of our hearts: ‘ This is life eternal, to know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’”—W. G. 


Biot. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUE REFORM. 


“ Whoever would build permanently. must build on the past, he must graft 
himself on the oJd stock, and know that he bears not the root, but the root him. 
It is easy, I say, to deny; a small modicum of talent is required to assail and 
repudiate existing beliefs. But the true reformer accepts existing beliefs, and 
unfolds the truth that is in them into new and nobler forms of faith. The most 
radical reform the world has ever known is Christianity. But radical as it 
proved in its final operation, Christianity at the start did not break with the 
past While protesting against Jewish formalism, and proclaiming a worship 
in spirit and truth, it respected Jewish ideas; its arguments were drawn from 
the Jewish Jaw; its author took upon himself the burden of the prophets and 
the promised Messiah. He linked his mission with Moses and Elias, and 
claimed to hold of the ancient sacred stock. He rooted himself in the dear 
old sanctities of Judaism, and grounded his Kingdom on its traditionary hopes. 
‘J am not come to destroy. but to fulfil. Cosmopolite Christianity was but the 
fulfilment of provincial Judaism. This is the way in which all religious 
reform must proceed. to obtain a permanent foothold in the world. It is by 
fulfilment, not by destruction, that we really outgrow the past, that theology 
outgrows the crude conceptions of any earlier age. Development is God’s 

method, in the education of the race.”—/. H. Hedge. 


CHRIST THE BEST TEACHER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“Tn the first place, in opposition to those who have presumed to teach for 
Christianity their own systems of doctrine and ‘schemes of salvation’ we have 
insisted that Jesus is the best teacher of his own religion ; that all who would 
learn ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus’—the doctrines he taught, the commandments 
he gave—should go to him personally ; open their minds and hearts to him as © 
docile learners, and receive whatever he may impart to them. 

It seems incredible that men should ever have presumed that they could teach 
Christianity better than Christ taught it. Such presumption, however, has 
been common in all ages, and all parts of the Church. Ministers of almost 
every name, and religionists generally, have been afraid, it would seem. to 
leave children of men to learn what they might from the words and the life of 
the ‘ dearly beloved Son of God.’ They have not regarded him as a suflicient 
or indeed as a safe teacher. He does not so teach religion as to answer thei 
purposes. The founders of sects have, therefore, domineeringly interposed 
their expositions of Gospel truth—have insisted strenuously upon their theo- 
logical systems, as being indispensable to salvation, although some of them 
bear as little resemblance to the doctrine of Jesus, as Judaism or Mohamme- 
danism. 

We Unitarians have felt it to be our duty to withstand such presumption in 
those who claim to be Orthodox and Evangelical, not to say in some who 
would be accounted Liberal Christians. Whatever else may have been the in- 
consistencies of us Unitarians, it is the honorable distinction of our sect that 
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we have asserted and maintained the principle—simple. indeed, but fundamen- 
tal—that Christ is the best teacher of Christianity ; that he taught all that is 
neeessary to make us wise unto salvation. We have insisted that no man- or 
body of men ever had, or now has, authority to add to or take from the teach- 
ings of Christ, and call the compound or the residuum, Christianity. It may 
be Roman Catholicism, it may be Calvinism, or Episcopalianism, or Presby- 
terianism, but it cannot be pure Christianism. It may be the system of Paul, 
or of Apollos, or of Cephas, but it is not the system of Christ.”—Samuel J. May. 


THE GOSPELS AND MIRACLES. 


“ Applying to the four Gospels the tests which we apply to other ancient 
writings, I am prepared to maintain that we have stronger reason for believing 
that they were written by the men whose names they bear, than we haye for 
believing that Cicero wrote the De Officiis, or Virgil the Aineid. Stronger 
reasons, I say; for we have for the authorship of the Gospels, not only the 
testimony of individuals, but that of representative men, who were the voice of 
extended Christian communities, and to whose testimony there is no opposing 
voice ; and we have this testimony in behalf, not of books whose reception was 
a matter of indifference, but of books which were received at the hazard and 
forfeiture of fortune, honor, and life, so that there was, from the first, every 
possible temptation to discredit them if they could be discredited. This is the 
conclusion, not of a blind and prejudging faith, but of the most diligent and 
sceptical research; and it is maintained by none with stronger assurance than 
by those most intimately conversant with the monuments of Christian antiquity, 
and with the entire range of collateral history and literature. As for the lead- 
ing facts in the life of Jesus, recorded in these books, the external proof of 
their authenticity is stronger than we have for the universally admitted facts 
of profane history of the same ave ; for, in addition to the mass of testimony in 
confirmation of those facts, we have. first. the existence and growth of the 
Christian Church, for which it is impossible to account rationally if they were 
false; secondly, the observance, from primitive times, of Christian anniver- 
saries, ordinances, and commemorative institutions, which are the collective 
testimony of the earliest Christian communities to the facts commemorated, 
inasmuch as no such observance’can begin without an adequate reason ; and, 
thirdly, the occurrence, within the period when those facts could have been 
tested. and among their professed eye-witnesses, of numerous martyrdoms, 
which, at that period, were literally martyrdoms, that is, testimonies, borne ata 
cost which demonstrates the unquestioning belief of the witnesses. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

About miracles, considered as mere historical facts, I care little. Nor do I 
regard them as antecedently necessary to prove the perfect wisdom and excel- 
lence of Jesus Christ. To my mind. they have a still higher worth, as revela- 
tions of the underlying and inworking Providence in ordinary events and in 
the whole of life. Yet, even in this regard, I would not make them an abso- 
lutely essential article of faith ; though, for my own part, I should cling to 
them—if sustained, as they seem to me, by amply adequate proof—as the most 
significant and precious events in the world’s history. But, in divesting the 
Gospels of their miraculous character, you so mar and lacerate the sacred form 
of the Redeemer, that his very crucifiers were merciful in the comparison. 
You make him either an impostor ora madman. You convert his sublimest 
utterances into insane and blasphemous rhodomontade. You take away my 
Lord, and I know not where you have laid him. 

Let me, on the other hand, receive the simple narrative of the Gospels: I 
find in Jesus strength and beauty, wisdom and love, the pattern of perfect 
humanity, the unsullied image of the Supreme Father. I feel that he is most 
worthily my Master, most rightfully my Lord. In all things appertaining to 
the life that now is, there is no blessedness to be compared with that of obey- 
ing and following him: and, but for him, beyond the grave all is darkness and 
the shadow of death; for, Lord, to whom else shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life." —A. P. Peabody. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE PECULIARITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 4 


“Tt is the distinctive peculiarity of Christianity, that it is a religion which is 
not taught in words. Its doctrines, its precepts, its spirit, its results, all appear 
in Christ’s personal manifestations from his Baptism to his Ascension. Wedo 
not simply mean that he was a bright example of his own instructions. There 
was indeed a divine consistency between his words and acts. The robe which 
he wore at his crucifixion was a symbol of his moral life. There was no seam 
upon his garment. In this respect Jesus as greatly transcends other instructors 
of the race, as Christianity transcends other systems of faith. But the life of 
Jesus is more than an example of the truth. It is itself the truth. We cannot 
fully understand the spiritual principles in his conversations without referring 
to the circumstances which led to their expression. We cannot separate one 
of these gems from its fitting place in his personal history without dimming its 
lustre. The character of other teachers may do little to elucidate their doctrine. 
Their words have a deeper meaning than their life. Their Ideal immeasurably 
transcends the Actual. In the life of Jesus the Actual is the Ideal ;—-unattained, 
uncomprehended, through twenty centuries of reverent discipleship. ‘The 
meekness of Christianity is not taught by Christ's words of gentleness alone, 
but by that silent patience which was smitten and reviled. ‘The doctrine of 
submission is revealed in the agony of Gethsemane. Love appears in the 
sacrifice of Calvary. As Jesus himself rises more clearly before the mind, in 
his Temptation or his Compassion, in his Submission or in his Sacrifice, his 
words shine with a brighter light. No abstract examination will disclose their 
treasures of thought and truth. We go back to him to fill out the meaning of 
every declaration from his lips; and when, by a kindred life. man can really 
apprehend that yet unfathomed soul, the revelation shall be opened in its depth 
and height. Men have sometimes separated Christ’s instruction from himself, 
and asked, ‘What truth did he reveal which is not somewhere intimated in 
the words of others?’ We do not stop to insist that we read the words of 
others under the influence of Christianity, and often seem to find a teaching in 
them now, that far surpasses the idea which they were intended to convey. We 
reply, that to forget Christ himself is to blot out the profoundest meaning of his 
teaching, and destroy the brightest feature of his revelation.”—-George W. 


Briggs. 


ORTHODOXY AND UNITARIANISM., 


“ There is such a broad and definite distinction between the spirit of ortho- 
doxy and the spirit of Unitarianism. that it ought not to be, and it is not, very 
difficult to say of which any well-known and outspoken man is an exponent. 
Ditter as theologians of the Trinitarian school do—and we include Catholics 
and Protestants in one category here—there is ‘a creed of Christendom,’ de- 
scended from very early ages——although far short of the New Testament times 
—which has been substantially received as the Gospel scheme of salvation This 
scheme is founded upon the alleged Fall of Adam, involving the whole race in 
ruin; and the restoration to God’s favor by the death of Christ, who, being 
equal with God, and the second person in the Trinity, is capable of making an 
infinite atonement for sin, by the voluntary sacrifice of himself. Accepting 
Christ as a Saviour has been always made, by orthodoxy, the acknowledgment 
of his having lifted the curse of God from the soul by his blood, coupled with 
simple repentance from sin, and renewal by the spirit of God. The whole 
theology of orthodoxy turns upon this view of the atonement, and the deity of 
Christ is essential to the scheme. 

Unitarianism denies that this scheme was taught by Christ or is found in 
the Four Gospels, and it makes no use of it. Its abandonment of the 
ecclesiastical creed of Christendom is its great offence in orthodox eyes, and 
it has accordingly not improperly been denied to be Christianity by those who 
think the orthodox scheme of salvation the truth, and the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, of God. We do not complain of this exclusion or reproba- 
tion. Ifthe orthodox scheme is literally true and scriptural, certainly we are 
not Christians. For Unitarians do not believe in the Fall of Human Nature 
in a federal head ; ina curse of God upon the race; in any dificulty in the 
Paternal Mind in pardoning sinners; in an official atonement made to God for 
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sin: in an equality between Christ and God; in a change in the eternal re- 
lations of God to man, or in the exigencies of the divine government wrought 
about by Christ. They regard man as an imperfect moral being, undergoing 
his education here under providential circumstances. The alleged transaction 
in the Garden of Eden, by which Adam is assumed to have sinned away the 
original holiness of himself and all his posterity, and involved the human race 
in a curse, which billions are now expiating in an eternal hell, although it is 
the foundation-stone of orthodoxy, they indignantly repudiate as a sacred fable, 
claiming no authority and exercising none, either over Moses or Christ. 
Christ is to them the inspired teacher, the perfect example of holiness—a man 
raised up by God to show forth the beauty and mercy and glory of the Divine 
character in a human form and a human nature, gifted with miraculous powers 
to win attention and command confidence, and informed and sustained by a 
direct inspiration to the extent of which there is no parallel. They recognize 
no need of any influence on God’s mind, always infinite in goodness, mercy and 
power to make salvation possible. It was man’s heart that needed to be softened 
and subdued, his mind that needed to be enlightened, his will that needed to be 
conformed to the Divine Will. Christ, by his life and death, not only unfolded 
a type of character, but created a tide of influence which set in the direction 
of obedience, disinterested self-sacrifee and holy aspiration. Salvation isa 
state of mind and heart, Men aré saved who, knowing God in His holiness, 
love Him and are like Him. They are saved im proportion to their likeness, 
and they are in the way of salvation from the moment they see and {feel the 
necessity of being like God. What God is, Christ shows as no man else hus 
shown, be he prophet or patriarch ; and no influence compares with his in his 
Church and through bis words and works and spirit, in winning human souls 
to the knowledge and love of God.”—Henry W. Bellows. 


CHRIST’ AS MEDIATOR. 


“The substance of Christianity is not thought, but life. But the essence of 
that life is the sight of God’s truth and love, revealed through the mediation of 
Christ and his disciples, to save the souls of all mankind from sin and death. 
Therefore the doctrines of incarnation and atonement have always been the 
pivots of Christian theology The incarnation means, God descending into the 
soul of one man to make aJl humanity divine, to unite Earth with Heaven, 
time with eternity, man with God. ‘The elevation of the human race, so justly 
dear to the modern theist, is made possible by this great providential event 
in human history. By the law of mediated life, God is lifting humanity to 
himself, and penetrating the boundless variety of his creation with as pervasive 
a unity, When Jesus said,* land my Father are one,’ ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father ;’ and then went on to declare that the glory God had 
given to him, he had given to his disciples, that they might be one, as he and 
his Father were one, ‘I in them, and ‘Thou in me, that they may be made per- 
fectly one,’ he taught those great vital truths which theologians have poorly 
expressed by the doctrines of incarnation, mediation, and atonement. 

The doctrines have never yet been satisfactorily defined. But the facts, 
underlying these doctrines, have always constituted the power of Christianity. 
The christian life of love to God and love to man, is evermore renewed in the 
soul, by receiving God’s redeeming love, mediated through Christ, and uniting 
us with God and man. ‘here is no other force so vital, so inexhaustible, as 
this. It penetrates to the lowest depths in every heart; it reaches the deepest 
experience of evil ; it transmutes sin into penitent and grateful love. There ig 
no soul so high to have outsoared this influence, none too low to be found by 
it.’-— James Freeman Clarke. 


THE DOUBLE SERVICE REQUIRED OF UNITARIANS. 


‘We do wish heartily, and if we know ourselves, in a right, fraternal spirit, 
with a zeal and sincerity of our own, to liberate and harmonize Orthodoxy. 
And just as heartily and earnestly do we aim to Christianize Liberalism. 
Though some of our fellowship are avowing and boasting of their own views 
and creed by that epithet Liberal; others among us feel and know that Liber- 
alism has an equivocal] aud dubious, and a notaltogether desirable and harmless 
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signification and influence in these days. We see it associated with and made 
the warrant of license. reck]essness, irreverence and irreligion. We think that 
much of this Liberalism needs to be Christianized, and will be a good thing, 
aye, a tolerable and a safe thing only when it is Christianized. Unitarianism, 
in all that attaches to it of love and benignant and consecrating influence from 
the past, learned its spirit and spoke its words of power in close discipleship of 
Jesus Christ. A Liberalism wider than his is in fact impossible. For how can 
one fence a field which is the world? How can one speak in the hearing of 
more persons on the earth than He who speaks from heaven? What He says 
to one, He says to all. making the very fullness, comprehensiveness and liber- 
ality of His message the evidence of its universal authority. ‘The Liberalism 
that is but large and vain conceit all around us, that boasts its independence of 
faith, reverence, prayer and worship. of organized institutions and of all obser- 
vance, this Liberalism needs Christianizing. It is Paganism without the 
conscious need and longing that kept a void ready to be filled in the heart, that 
kept an ear listening for an oracle, and an eye that could catch a divine vision. 
Indeed, when we seriously and intelligently view the aspects of life, and the 
doings of men and women around us, if might seem that we may most wisely 
leave all the forms of Orthodoxy to liberalize itself, while we bend all our 
efforts towards the Christianizing of Liberalism.”—George H. Hillis. 


ORGANIZATION. 


* Organization, to be effective, must be for specific purposes, clearly defined 
and heartily accepted. Yo organize on the indefinite basis of “doing good” 
will accomplish nothing positive. and will accomplish much that is negative 
when there is no argument about what good is; wrangling and disaffection 
will soon abound. If we Unitarians (I do not say “ Liberal Christians,” for 
this term includes very many more and very many different from Unitarians)— 
I say, if we Unitarians wish to say anything effective as a body of Christians, 
in the spread of those Christian opinions, tastes, methods, forms which are 
dear to us, and which have made us what we are, we Unitarians, as Unitarians, 
must unite together and work together; thus making ourselves efficient ‘ work- 
men that need not be ashamed.’ We must not commence by denominational 
suicide ; we must not erase our name and the bright name of our fathers from our 
banner: we must not cease as individuals to believe something, or, at least, to 
affirm something, lest we be called bigots and exclusionists, and thus deny the 
Lord that bought us. Not thus shall we scale the heights and view the world. 
No, brethren, no; not thus will victories be won for truth and God. We must 
inscribe on our banuer the integrity of the Gospel history, the supreme author- 
ity of Christ’s teaching in all matters pertaining to his religion, and our solemn 
vow to maintain, spread and cherish that religion as taught by him, with all 
the ardor of love, all the strength of faith, all the persistency of life. If any 
one cannot accept Jesus as Master and Lord, very well. Let him go his own 
way and work his own work in peace. We cannot work together in the spread 
of the Christian religion, that is certain. We should only paralyze each other’s 
endeavors by the very attempt 

‘To the Color,’ then. Let us once more attempt to organize on a distinctly, 
emphatically announced Christian basis. Let our trumpet give no uncertain 
sound. Let us not deceive ourselves with the vain dream that numbers, not 
unity, give strength ; that we have gained a victory when we have surrendered 
our convictions ; that we are doing a glorious work when we are only sweating 
over laying the foundation of our own tomb ’—Q2&. P. Stebbins. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


+ About fellowship there seems to us a great deal of random talking. Fellow- 
ship is a thing of degrees. For ourselves we would fellowship everybody who 
would fellowship us. and in the widest sense, whether they fellowship us or not. 
We would give Christian fellowship to all who would receive it and return it ; 
and if they are not Christians we would fellowship them on the broad ground 
of humanity. Neither doubt, nor error, nor crime should blind us to the fact 
that under all these there is essential manhood, possibly as acceptable before 
God us any there is in us, and as such to be sought for and sympathized with, 
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Such was the fellowship of Christ. It was more warm and full towards the 
sinners of his day than towards the saints of his day. To the latter his words 
were, ‘ How can ye escape the damnation of hell?’ to the chief of the sinners, 
‘ This day shalt thou be with. me in paradise.’ 

But who does not see that it is one thing to fellowship our brethren, quite 
another thing to adopt their opinions and spread them through the world: one 
thing to treat with tolerance and tenderness the difficulties of young men who 
reject Christ, quite another thing to install them in pulpits to preach Christ 
before they believe in him? That, some men seem to think, is Christian 
PLD ELLY seen metas. 

How about the congregations? Are Christian churches and societies to be 
made the convenience of skeptical preachers, to be experimented on till the 
skeptics can have time to consider and perhaps some day be converted to the 
Christianity which they preach and administer? We take it that the churches 
have some Christian liberty also, the liberty of hearing ; that some of it belongs 
to the pews as well as the pulpit. A church or society which calls a man who 
rejects Christ to their ministry, knowing the fact at the time they call him, has 
no right to complain, and we do not complain, but when, as it has happened 
in scores of instances, they supposed they had invited a believer in Christ when 
they had not, it is quite otherwise. Mcanwhile, in many of the societies thus 
experimented upon, the cause of religious declines ; the devout portion of the 
congregation leave and go somewhere else; the societies become mere shells, 
and finally collapse and die. We could point to a good many cases where this 
process is going on to-day. And what is worse in these localities, Unitarianism 
has become the synonym of unbelief, and it will take more than one generation 
to efface that impression from the minds of men. 

Then we think some are greatly mistaken as to the bearing of such a policy 
as this upon the conversion of unbelievers, or the conversion of anybody. Men 
of deep and earnest natures will be converted to Christianity, if at all, when 
they see it has taken such hold of those who believe in it that they will stand 
by it opealy, strongly. consistently, and not make it such a half-and-half con- 
cern that it may be compromised for something else. Ask such men as Messrs. 
Abbot and Weiss what they think of this kind of Christianity. We are mis- 
taken if they do not hold this whole policy in utter contempt, and if their 
rejection of Christianity, as Unitarians hold it, las not been confirmed and 
intensified thereby. Mr. Weiss called it trying to ride two horses, and took 
leave of the Unitarian Association wlth the polite sarcasm, ‘ I leave the circus 
to more skillful riders.’ Some, who were put through this experience of preach- 
ing Christ before they believed in him. afterwards, when they did believe, were 
the most earnest to condemn the policy as disastrous on the prosperity of the 
churches and the cause of Liberal Christianity.’—Hdmund H. Sears. 


FREEDOM AND CONSECRATION. 


“Thank God freedom is no longer an open question on our American soil. 
The currents of our new life all flow one way, and even our despotism is but 
an eddy in an irresistible onflowing tide. We have toiled two hundred and 
fifty years, always with the musket loaded, perpetually at war with some 
enemy of our peace, that we might gain the priceless boon of liberty, and now 
itis here Man has gained all his rights, and on his steps presses woman with 
generous rivalry. aud close behind comes childhood longing to be free The 
central fact of freedom is written in the great Jaw of the land, and all that now 
remains is the working out of the details with a wise moderation that shall 
imperil no precious interests of the past. The greatest philosophic statesman of 
America said on the day he left Washington, ‘Freedom is no longer an issue 
in our Republic; uo first-rate man will now spend his life on that.’ Just as 
the Church of Rome now ultimates its despotism of ages in declaring the in- 
fallibility of the most contemptible prince on earth, so does American treedom 
now moye onu—an inundation that makes even the American Catholic Church 
a floating ship upon a boundless sea. : 

The watchword of modern life is no longer freedom, for that has come. It 
is consecration Freedom has come; what now’ ‘The old horizon has dis- 
appeared, and we stand in an open universe ; what are we to do and be? 
Man has his rights; what does he intend to do with them? Woman is gaining 
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her rights, the right to her whole womanhood ; what is that womanhood to be? 
You have swept the creed out the back door of your church; who is now 
coming in at the open front door? The school is redeemed from priests ; who 
is to be the new schoolmaster? The husband is no longer the master of the 
family; who is to be ruler now? ‘The whole people, male, female, black, 
white, shall vote; who shall tell the people what to vote? Is this open 
universe a new highway to hell, or is it the new open road the heaven? All the 
second-rate minds in America are now raging in favor of liberty ; all the first- 
rate minds are praying for that consecration of man, of nations, of human 
society of which that liberty is only the prelude and the preparation. 

And just here the Christ that some of us so weakly thought we had left be- 
hind meets us full in the face, flushed with God’s eternal youth, crying, ‘1 am 
the resurrection and the life. You have been made as free as the light that 
you might love God, and love man, and live the eternal life The Cunristian 
life-—that life of love, so simple that your new baby knows what it means, so 
high that it is the firmament of the mightiest soul, so practical that you cannot 
eat your dinner in peace without it, so mysterious that Jesus kneels before it 
as before a beatitude infinite and unspeakable — this consecration of the 
Christian life is the only thing worth thinking of, «11 that is left to work for in 
this, the world’s resurrection morn.”—A. D. Mayo. 


CREEDS AND LIBERTY. 


‘To most Unitarians the mention of a creed excites a kind of panic or horror, 
such as almost to take away their reason. They cannot speak of it with any 
calmness ; they will not hear such a dreadful word. It sounds of bolts and 
fetters; it is ‘reactionary,’ ‘obsolete,’ a ‘relic of the Middle Ages,’ etc., etc. 
Does not this become somewhat ridiculous when we look through the word to 
the thing itself? Certainly it does not sound very alarming when one says: 
‘I believe so and so,’ or when another says: ‘I believe the same.’ Yet here 
we have the essentials of a creed—two or more uniting in the profession of a 
common faith. Will it be pretended that any principle of charity or liberty 
is violated in this profession? If I love the truth and desire to carry truth into 
life, why should I not tell my neighbor what I deem to be true, if I may thus 
gain his assent to the same, and his hearty co operation in it? Any illustration 
from common life makes this clear. A man believes that gold is to be found 
in certain mines; but he cannot work the mines alone, and so he tries to find 
others who cherish the same belief, and who will form a company with him to 
effect his object.- Political parties, too, and philanthropic societies, and all 
similar forms of association among men, are necessarily based on the recog- 
nition of some common belief in the objects they have in view. The expression 
of such belief is a ‘creed’—nothing more, nothing less. J ask, then, in the 
name of common sense, why religion alone, of all subjects, should be excluded 
from the operation of the same Jaw? There are, in general, two answers, as 1 am 
aware. which have been given to this question. Let us see if they are sutticient. 
First, it is said®that all human words are entirely inadequate to express religious 
ideas We degeive ourselves if we think that the most carefully drawn-up 
statement does full justice to all we think and feel about spiritual things. And 
so, when we obtain the asseni of other persons to the same statement, we are by 
no means sure that this external agreement expresses a thorough internal unity. 
It is too well known to need proof that no creed, however full and precise, can 
insure a church against disunion and heresy. To this l reply that the admitted 
imperfection of creeds does not justify their total disuse. An imperfect bond of 
union may be far better than none at all. There is no reason why we should 
not do the best we can with human language, while striving to convey to other 
minds our thoughts about religion. By mutual comparison of religious ex- 
periences and inquiries, we may continually approximate to a more faithful 
expression of what we feel and know. Meanwhile, a frank admission of the 
inherent difficulties of the attempt will prevent all dogmatism; and yet it 
will be no reason why two or three should not rejoice together in any precious 
truth upon which they seem, from the evidence of similar language, to be 
united. 

But it is said, secondly, that creeds are an infringement upon liberty; and 
upon this point, as I think, the wildest talk is indulged. Nothing in our com- 
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‘munity is so sure to be heartily cheered as an emphatic assertion of liberty, 
universal, unrestricted. And hence there is great temptation, with those who 
would fain be popular, to overstate, not the value of liberty, but its true uses 
and conditions. Nay, even the proper meaning of the word seems often to be 
lost sight of amid so much declamation. For liberty, let it be repeated, is not 
license, is not power to do just what one pleases. We can all see how soon 
that would degenerate into lawlessness and anarchy, the very reverse of liberty. 
The highest liberty, plainly, must be in harmony with the law of rectitude, 
No man is free, in the truest sense, who cannot govern himself by that law ; 
and hence liberty is net enly compatible with some restraint, but actually re- 
quires that a man shall restrain himself from the commission of evils to which 
he may be naturally inclined, evils which would take away his freedom if’ he 
should yield to them. Liberty, whether of thought, or speech, or action, is always 
the means to some €nd, not an end in itself. We must have freedom, because 
we cannot grow without it, either physically or spiritually. All the best 
affections of our nature require freedom for their exercise. Fear is one of those 
forces which, tend most powerfully to destroy freedom. It may be fear of 
punishment, fear of censure, fear of ridicule, fear of poverty, fear of social ex- 
clusion, or what else. And it is asserted that creeds infringe liberty, because 
they make aman afraid to think otherwise than as his creed prescribes. That might 
indeed be possible, were the creed proclaimed as a finality. But as I have ex- 
plained creeds, they give no hint of finality ; they may be changed te-morrow, 
and every successive day and hour, if one has out-grown them, and no one is 
to hold him accountable for the change. Nevertheless, we do reasonably 
take for granted that the confession of faith, which binds two or more together, 
will not often be of so variable and inconstant a character. It would cer- 
tainly lose some of its value if it could not be relied upon to last for 
some time. But that which is adopted deliberately, and which is, more- 
over, not toe precisely framed, has in it a pledge of comparative durability. 
Let it be observed that 1 am not defending all creeds. Iam fer from denying 
that they have often been instruments of tyranny. But I simply assert that 
they are not, in themselves, incompatible with true liberty, and that they are 
in some measure necessary to effective union.”— Willian Silsbee. 


BELIEVING AND SPEAKING. 


“ Even the most emphatic champions of liberty will not deny to the individual 
the privilege of saying ‘I believe... He may believe, and he may say, “I be- 
lieve in God' and in Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” But if a second individual 
joins him in believing and saying thé same thing, this joint declaration is to be 
confronted and opposed as a menace to liberty, a peril to religion, a sign of 
reaction, and, therefore, te be met by grave argument, by impassioned decla- 
mation, and with occasional discharges of wit, some of a light and some of a 
heavy sort. The freedom of liberty extends to the first person singular, no 
further. When the first person plural enters, then the despotism of liberty 
comes in with its prompt veto. The term, ‘I believe,’ is to be permitted. But, 
as for the term, ‘ We believe,’ it is not by any means to be allowed. - 

The Unitarian denomination has had an open historical existence for half a 
century on this Continent. During this period the efforts of the body have 
been, in the main, apologetic in their character, denying some things, explain- 
ing other things, and justifying their position as rejecters of commonly received 
doctrines and propagators of new views in the interpretation of Holy Scripture 
as the authoritative record of the Christian religion. The Unitarian movement 
in its first step involved a protest against authoritative Church creeds as tests of 
Christian fellowship and Christian character. Herein exists, properly speaking, 
the obnoxious element in the prevailing ecclesiastical creed systems. When 
any body of persons, clerical or lay, constructs a creed and presents it to others, 
saying, unless you receive and believe this. you must be held as heathen in this 
world and pass to perdition in the next—when any body of persons. we say, pre- 
sents such a creed, we cannot do otherwise than reject it.. Nor can we ourselves 
write any such creed, even to the extent ofa single article, without recreancy 
to the principles of the Unitarian faith and the Unitarian fathers. 

Within a few years some of the more sanguine and advanced among us have 
thought that the time had come for more effective and extensive organization, 
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with the view of presenting and pressing upon the world some of the positive 
results of our fifty years’ apologetics. When we use the term advanced here, 
we do not use it in any current cant sense, but simply to indicate a condition of 
Christian thoughtfulness and Christian apostolic enterprise. ~Go forth and 
teach all people and nations the Christian religion as we understand it. This 
was the moving thought which led to the organization of the National Confer- 
ence. The teaching was to be done by the voice of the preacher and by the 
word printed in book and tract Every such organization must have a basis 
or general ground of agreement as to what is to be taught. Without some such 
basis, definite and understood, we could no more construct an organization than 
we could build a house without a foundation. Yet the discussion provoked at 
various times by the simple Preamble showed very clearly that some of the 
brethren were not quite enowgh advanced on the line of practical commom 
sense to organize. We had the usual Geclamation about liberty. yokes of bond- 
age, and so forth, such as might have been offered fifty years ago against 
complicated creeds which were set up as tests of character, and a finality in 
theology. Some would have everybody admitted whether they believed in the 
Christian religion or not. Declamation of this kind, so far as it had any 
weight, went, of course, against organization in any proper sense.- The consti- 
tuent body of the people would always have enough common sense to keep 
them from the absurdity of attempting to propagate antagonistic and mutually 
destructive doctrines. 

If the time has actually come for an aggressive or missionary movement on 
the part of the Unitarian body, it can be successful only according to the general 
law of success in all such movements. It can only come ont of a positive and 
cherished belief—a belief so dear to the common heart and mind of the body 
that it will produce apostolic enthusiasm, energy, patience and perseverance. 
Yhere must be less talk and more work and unquestioning loyalty to some 
common symbol. In any proper Christian movement that symbol can be 
nothing less than Jesus Christ. Sherman, in his mareh to the sea} had not 
time to make clear to the comprehension of every soldier the symbolic signifi- 
cance of the flag which moved at the head of his columns. Doubtless there 
were a hundred speculative minds in his ranks who could have proved to half 
the army that the preservation of the nation in its integrity was the chief thing, 
and that if this were kept in view it was of little consequence how they regarded 
the few square yards of textile fabric blazoned with stars and stripes. Called 
to the common eultus of the flag they might have pleaded their higher rever- 
ence for the nation, which forbade any formal evidence of respect for a mere 
piece of cloth of like fabric to their own garments. They might have insisted 
on settling the point as to whether the material of the flag was silk, or cotton, 
or wool, or these in combination. Meantime they might have exercised their 
wit in pelting paper pellets at the flag. But the commanding general would 
have had little stomach for such questions or such amusements. Having serious 
work on his hands, a definite practical purpose straight in view, he would have 
felt compelled to require them either to follow the flag or else stand aside and 
out of the way of the army which was bound for its work. 

The Unitarian body has always stood on positive and distinct Christian 
ground. If there is any wavering or doubt on this point, it must be fatal to 
its success. Apart from Jesus Christ it would be a doomed body in Christen- 
dom, and would deserve to be a doomed body. Hitherto our warfare with sin 
and error has been of the guerilla kind. Have we really reached a stage in our 
denominational history when we can move in a more regular and effective 
way? If so, it indicates a hopeful progress—an advance in the line of Christian 
common sense, which is a great attainment. But to make this advanced 
position good for practical purposes we must rise above nervous alarm about 
associated action ; we must emancipate ourselves from that despotism of liberty, 
so called, which forbids the use of the first person plural in expressing belief. 
We must not only not hesitate in saying we believe, but must press forward to 
the saying of it. And when we come thus to speak, because impelled by urgent 
conviction to do, and to say, ‘ We believe in God, the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord,’ then shall we become a positive, conquering 
apostolic power in Christendom. Thus believing and speaking out of a living 
soul of faith, the Unitarian body would be in a position to do signal and substan- 
tial service in the cause of God and man through its teaching of a rational,’ 
evangelical religion.’—John Cordner. 
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LIBERTY AND ORGANIZATION. 


“ Unitarian Christians must, and will, carefully guard against any compacts, 
confessions or rules which are likely to harden into prison walls in the future. 
But are they to say that Christian liberty cannot organize at.all? Are they to 
start at every show of fellowship, as if the proffered hand, that now seems so 
soft, might change to a grip of death? Can they not walk in ranks for fear 
somebody in plain clothes will suddenly flower out into epaulets, and asgert 
command of them? Can they not confess the first and simplest article of 
Christian faith for fear that Christ himself will turn out a jailer? This is the 
madness of liberty. I¢ is not Christian liberty at all, but the abandonment of 
it. It is asserting that there can be no liberty where Christ is Master—just 
what Catholicism has practically assumed and acted on, and just what Protes- 
tantism denied and showed herself unable to maintain. If we give it up, too, 
the world will rightly think that henceforth noble minds must choose be- 
tween Christianity and Liberty, for they cannot have both. This is the 

round Mr. Abbot-takes, and he has chosen liberty. It is the ground the 
"ree Religionists take. They will be driven from it: for if you cannot 
have Christianity and freedom of thought. you cannot have religion in any 
form and freedom of thought. <A free religious association, considered as an 
ultimate body, is just as mortal as a Christian Church that boasts its perfect 
allegiance to freedom. What! assume there is any such Being as a God and 
claim to be in absolute freedom of mind? Assume the existence of a soul, or a 
spirit, and be wholly free to question or deny them? There can be no 
association without some articles of association, and they necessarily. within 
the.association, abridge the use of freedom in certain directions, which are 
for other ends and objects resigned in that connection. Christian churches 
and Christian associations do not leave the truth and authority of Christianity 
in dispute. If that is denied, it cuts off membership. Those who do not 
believe in Christianity will not, and ought not, to join them. Those who 
do, do not find their liberty abridged because they accept Christianity as 
their highest liberty. If a man finds Christianity a hindrance to his intel- 
lectual and moral liberty Jet him abandon it! Let those who believe that 
Christ is the best friend of liberty, the champion of spiritual independence, 
rally around him. We Unitarians have liberty, perfect Christian liberty. 
Can we also have an efficient co-operation, a vigorous organization? That 
is the question. We are willing to wait on all the scruples which think 
liberty in danger. We respect the sensibility, the fears, the doubts of the 
denomination in that direction. But we believe fully that organization is 
possible, and will yet gloriously succeed.”—* Liberal Christian.” 


A STATEMENT OF UNITARIAN FAITH. 


Believing that, in view of the divided religious opinion and sentiment of our 
age and country, and in order best to promote the success of truth and right- 
eousness in the world, it becomes every body of Christian disciples, associated 
for mutual help or for the redemption of men from sin, to set forth some de- 
claration of its leading doctrines and principles, We, Unitarians, accept the 
following as a fair statement of our faith, and present it to the religious com- 
munity for its endorsement and approval, not as a creed to limit the largest 
freedom of thought or inquiry, or to be accepted as a necessary condition of 
ehurch membership, but only as an imperfect expression of our most sacred 
beliefs upon vital points. We need only say in addition, that we are convinced 
that vast and still growing numbers outside of our own visible communion are 
prepared to find in some such statement as this the unencumbered truths and 
sweet simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


GoD. 
believe in the absolute Unity, in contradistinction to the tri-personality, 
Sts Godhead. ‘The Lord our God is one Lord.” He is the Creator, Ruler, 
Inspirer, Preserver, and Disposer of all things : infinite in wisdom, power and 
goodness. He is Our Father which is in Heayen, and is the only object of our 
supreme worship, love, and obedience. 
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REVELATION. 

We believe that God reveals himself to men in the works of Nature, in the 
Holy Scriptures, in the course of His Providence, and in the individual heart 
and conscience. The Bible, which contains a record of the ‘‘ Law” that “ was 
given by Moses,” and of the * Grace and Truth” that “‘came by Jesus Christ.” 
is a wondrous disclosure of the character and will of God, and constitutes a 
suflicient rule of faith and practice for our salvation. In all spiritual.'essential 
things, it is divinely inspired, while it does not claim to be authority in matters 
of historic and scientific fact, or of general knowledge and incidental detail. 


JESUS CHRIST. 

We believe that Jesus Christ is what he said he was, and what the Scriptures 
repeatedly declare him to have been, Son of God and Son of Man: our Master 
and Lord: the Mediator between God and Men: the Teacher who spake as 
never man spake: the Perfect Example, the Head of the Church, and the 
Saviour of the world. Accepting the declaration which he distinctly made 
when he said, “ My Father is greater than I,” we yet believe that he so brightly 
manifested the divine perfections, that he could also truly exclaim, “ He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 


, THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, not as a person in a trinity, but as a heavenly 
influence proceeding from God to illumine, energize, and sanctify the souls of 
men. None, we think, are wholly destitute of this celestial gift. It is freely 
offered unto all, and in proportion as any one asks, receives and cherishes it, 
he is himself made a partaker of the divine nature. 


MAN. ; 

We believe that man is God’s crowning, noblest work, and that his nature 
is therefore not radically evil, but radically good. He has ability to transgress 
as well as to obey the law of Heaven, and is very generally led, in a world of 
temptation, to abuse his moral powers, to wander from the path of duty, and to 
become greatly corrupted by sin, though never totally depraved. That he may 
be restored to holiness and peace, he needs the forgiving love and renewing 
grace of God. 

SALVATION. 

We believe that Salvation consists in moral and spiritual integrity, and that 
it comes, in its only sure and satisfactory realization through repentance toward 
God and faith in Jesus Christ, as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Not 
alone the death of Christ, but all his words, deeds, labors and sufferings, are 
fitted and were ordained of Heaven to constrain us to penitence, love, purity, - 
and obedience, and so to reconcile us to the Father, and thus also the Father 
tous. Salvation we claim to be evidenced less by arbitrary assent to a creed 
and devotion to outward forms and professions, than by personal righteousness 
and a Christlike spirit. We are saved only so far as we are sanctified. 


THE FUTURE. 

We believe that Heaven, in the next world as in this, is righteousness. peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, and that Hell hereafter, as now, burns only in the © 
souls of those who love not and obey not God. But while we believe that the 
fearful consequences of continued transgression, as well as the blessed effects of 
faithful obedience, will run onward far into the life that is to come, we yet 
have not a doubt that God, whose name is love, and who is stronger than the 
powers of darkness, will ultimately prevail over all error and sin, and that at 
the last every knee shall bow, of things in Heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. 

THE CHURCH. 

Finally, we believe in the sacred origin of Christ’s visible Church, and in the 
claims upon us of the rite of Baptism, and of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; in the duty of private communion and of public worship; and in the 
supreme importance and worth of that religion of love to God and love to man 
which was best proclaimed and illustrated in the teachings, life, character, and 
sacrifice of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ReEv. SAMUEL JOHNSON : — 

Dear Friend,—By a unanimous vote of ‘“‘ The Free Religious Society,” we ask you to 
grant us the privilege of printing your farewell discourse. 

We desire it in a permanent form, not only for its wise and loving counsels, but on account 
of its summary of the labors of your long ministry of nearly twenty years in our city. 

In making this request, we wish that it were possible to express in words the deep sense of 
personal obligation felt by the members of the society, for the tender sympathy that you have 
ever manifested in our domestic joys and sorrows; for the aid you have afforded us in free 
religious inquiry and spiritual culture; for your constant prompting to labor for the equal 
rights of mankind; and for the profound faith you have taught in the perfection of God and the 
immortality of man, based not upon any special book or revelation, but on the intuitions and 
aspirations of the human soul. 


In behalf of the society. 
CHARLES BUFFUM, 


WILLIAM H. LADD, >} Committee, 


HELEN M. IRESON, 
LyNN, JULY 3, 1870, . 


[REPLY.] 
SALEM, JULY 5, 1870. 

Dear Friends,—Ineed not assure you of the heartfelt satisfaction with which I shall 
always cherish the expression you have conveyed to’me of the personal attachment of the soci- 
ety, and its recognition of my highest aims. 

I owe to this long and cordial intercourse in a common purpose more than I can possibly 
estimate. My own endeayors can claim no merit beyond honest and loving dealings with their 
work, and an earnest will to do my best. And for the freedom and joy of my ministry, what 
adequate return can I make to those who have seconded its endeavors to the utmost of their 
power ? 

The Discourse, written for the society, stands at its disposal for publication. It contains 
much that is of interest only to ourselves; but this element cannot well be separated from any 
becoming record of our aim and work. 

With all best desires and hopes in behalf of those whom you represent, 

I am truly your friend, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
CHARLES BuFFUM, 


WiuirAM H. LApvpD, > Committee. 
HELEN M. IRESON, 


DES CO URS i. 


You are to hear from me to-day — not, I hope, at too 
great length — mainly about myself and my work. But 
you will bear me witness, that this is the first time you 
have been invited to such an experience. And we shall 
all allow, that the personal report I am about to render 
once for all is justified by the occasion, and not less due to 
you than to myself. 

Our mutual relations as an Independent Religious Society, 
united in its public meetings upon those equal terms which | 
constitute it a Free Church, have now reached the close 
of their seventeenth year. And the hour has brought a 
duty, from the performance of which no private consider- 
ations must deter me. After what I said to you a year 
since, about the uncertainty of my continuance in these 
long-cherished relations, it cannot surprise most of you 
that I should stand here to-day to speak definite words of 
farewell to my work in this city, and to commit it to such 
other hands as time shall bring to carry it onward. 

Mind, dear friends, who have so long upheld my heart 
and sped my purpose, that I do not say personal farewell. 
How should this day’s step disturb even one of these. pri- 
vate ties in which the sympathies of the best years of my 
life have found their home? Wherever I shall go, they 
will go with me: all that they have been to you and to 
ine, I trust they are always to remain. Let me hasten to 
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say one word, before all others, to these familiar faces into 
which I have so‘long been wont to look. Mine has been, 
in this respect, no common fortune ; that while speaking to 
a congregation, numbering for the most of the time nearly 
a hundred families in regular attendance, and always with 
open doors to all comers, — I have had part in no single 
instance of personal alienation, through times of excite- 
ment, religious and political, such as we have seen toge- 
ther, and in view of a freedom of criticism, and a thorough- 
ness in the application of moral ideas to public and private 
conduct, not exceeded in any pulpit in the land. Who- 
ever may have been offended at the preaching, whatever 
differences of opinion may have been stirred,—and that 
would be a dead tongue which should not often rouse 
them,— or whatever individual rejections and secessions we 
may have to regret, — for all these years I find not in my 
experience one broken friendship to sadden this closing 
hour of ministry to the Free Church I have gathered here. 

The record may indeed seem natural enough to one 
who considers the independent relation in which we have 
stood to one another: since this congregation has been 
gathered by free gravitation to the principles represented 
here, and without those artificial associations and  con- 
straints which beset societies organized on the old basis 
of sect and creed and pew-holding interest. 

Yet for these very reasons there has been a certain in- 
dividuality, and non-conformity of the private judgment, 
impossible in societies committed to those old associations. 
Nor are the feelings of free-thinking people less sensitive, 
to say the least, than those of the more conservative. 
And so I hold it matter for especial content, that through 
all these years, and under these circumstances of criticism, 
I know not that I have lost a friend, and I do know that I 
have not surrendered a friendship. 
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And I have had reason to know that the domestic joys 
and sorrows into which I have entered here may stand 
firm guardians of these personal ties, even where there 
may remain but little interest or desire to go forward with 
me in the intellectual and spiritual paths the progress of 
the age calls me to tread. 

To one thing, then, I bear glad witness, after a longer 
experience of the position of minister to a purely volun- 
tary and at the same time undenominational or radical 
society than any other person within my knowledge. My 
early faith in the special fitness*of these principles of 
union to secure the best as well as freest personal rela- 
tions between a preacher and his congregation is fully 
confirmed. 

And I will further assure you, that Ido not doubt your 
general willingness, as I cannot your ability, should I de- 
sire to prolong my services in this pulpit, to sustain still, 
as you have heretofore done, this our common centre of 
independent thought and universal religion. I do not 
doubt it, notwithstanding the loss of from twelve to fifteen 
of your most earnest contributors by removal from the 
city, mostly for business reasons, during the last two or 
three years. Ido not doubt it, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs to which a society resting on theological freedom 
as yet held dangerous, and on an equally unfashionable 
social equality in its form of worship, identified also, 
through much of its pulpit teaching, with intellectual and 
spiritual interests that doubtless seem to many merely 
speculative and ideal, must be subject, both within and 
without itself, from the increasing absorption of the ener- 
gies of the community in the competitions of trade, as 
well as from the growing passion for outward excitements 
and sensational effects. I name but these causes of di- 
minished resources. There are others. But your resources 
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are only diminished, not spent. Ido not doubt they are 
adequate to float you over temporary ebbs: though as 
things now stand, the main support of the society would 
be likely to fall upon fewer contributors, thoroughly inte- 
rested therein, than would in my judgment be desirable 
for the best influence of the principles we have maintained 
so long. This, for the principles themselves, is, I know, 
but a transient state of things, — the common incident of 
all momentary lulls, like the present, in outward forms of 
furtherance to positive, constructive religious thought. 
We have seen such refluent waves condition the larger 
flow. And yet I find it full time the step was taken which 
I take to-day ; for I cannot doubt that my special work 
in this place is practically accomplished. 

Ought I not, indeed, to be satisfied with the proof afforded 
by a relation of nearly twenty years, of the ability of the 
principles we advocate to hold their own where they have 
been once accepted and sustained? Ought I to ask more 
than to have stood here as minister to such a congrega- 
tion, in a community peculiarly opposed to our religious 
ideas, for a much longer time than any other preacher now 
in my immediate neighborhood has been connected with 
his present position; and through changes and losses by 
removal from the city proportionally far greater than 
have befallen any other society within its borders? I 
think I should be content to be able to say,— in view of the 
fact that independent churches, outside the finalities of 
institutional religion, cannot expect, and do not undertake 
to be permanent folds, but are, properly speaking, living 
centres of freedom and change in a transitional time, — 
that this mutual relation of yours and mine has lasted 
longer than any similar one in the country; and even 
longer than any other under the Free-Church form, in the 
technical sense of that word (I mean simply equal sittings 
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and voluntary subscriptions), in New England, with the 
exception of that of James Freeman Clarke with his socie- 
ty in Boston ; a relation strictly within the Unitarian sect. 
And, when I make these statements, it is not merely to 
show that I may not unreasonably regard my work here 
as having had its due time. I wish also to remind those 
who do not sympathize with our purposes, that, if the Free 
Church should close to-day, we could in no reason be 
charged with failure, but may claim, as regards what we 
purpose, peculiar success. 

And, even if it should close from lack of further interest 
in my personal teachings, that would not touch the testi- 
mony it has already given to the truth and power of prin- 
ciples which my inadequacy could not defeat nor discour- 
age, through a term of service so much longer than is usu- 
alin these days of ministerial relays and reliefs. If we 
have had our day out, it has been long enough to prove 
that the ground we stood on was firm. If the truth that 
has held us together so steadfastly needs other voices than 
mine to fulfil its purpose here, is it not plain,.from such an 
experience as ours, that it is sure to have them now await- 
ing; nay, that in most of you, as in numbers that have not 
openly walked with us, such forces are already here? It 
will be idle for obsolescent creeds to count the ending of 
a special church, or the departure of an individual, signs of 
failure, in a work like ours. It may be the exact opposite. 
It is the very franchise and guarantee of truth that it 
knows when it needs a change, and dares to drop men and 
methods to reach it. 

And I am ready to recognize to-day, in view of all the 
causes which go to withdraw thinking people from depen- 
dence on stated times or special persons, — in view of their 
abundant opportunities to choose their teachers as between - 
the living voice and written words, the pulpit, the platform, 
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and the press, — that it would not be strange nor discour- 
aging if; for the word of any one preacher to one congrega- 
tion, near a score of years should commend themselves as 
having allowed attention enough for him to expect, or for it 
to yield. 

To me, at least, the disadvantages of too long and con- 
tinuous a concentration about the special message and meth- 
ods of one person have in my own case become manifest. 
Let me explain. I fully appreciate how very many there 
are among you,— and not a few of these our steadfast com- 
panions from the beginning and through all changes, — 
who are not merely of one heart and purpose with myself 
in the progressive development of religion according to 
the light and work of our time, but upon whose entire 
sympathy and ardent furtherance therein I could confident- 
ly rely. I do not fail to recognize, what is of equal im- 
portance, a degree of interest to hear such thought as I may 
have to offer, even on the part of some in whom its line does 
not commend itself to the desire or the will. How much 
I find here to honor, admire, love, how much to respect 
and esteem, I should not dare to attempt expressing in 
words. But I recognize also a necessity in most minds, — 
of which it would be idle to complain, since it is simply a 
law of mutual relation and influence, inseparable from the 
hearing of public teachers, at least in such spheres as 
mine, — to find help from one personal source only up to 
certain limits of growth; to require the stimulus of a new 
direction of their interests, for further movement. It is no- 
ticeable, too, that even the help one may have given in de- 
livering others from traditional errors and superstitions 
sometimes effects such exclusive association of his person- 
ality, for their thought, with these past experiences of 
mere escape, as really to weaken the perception of what he 
may goon to teach in the path of constructive belief, be- 
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yond these first emancipating steps of the intellectual and. 
spiritual life. Explain it by the strength of those first 
impressions of release, or add what should doubtless be 
generally taken into account, a certain satisfaction with 
what has thus been gained, that leaves the door open for 
other interests of a very different kind to forbid recogni- 
tion, or even expectation of further influences from the 
same quarter, — explain it as we may, the fact remains. 

At the highest, there is too much of shadow, too little 
of substance, in human influence. The best of it is haunted 
by the demon of inertia, the drawbacks of fixed ideas and 
impressions. 

A religious liberty, whose very essence is to escape the 
finalities of tradition, and the contented contemplation of 
what has been done, and to take the ever-living light as it 
dawns, and grow by the daily bread of the Spirit, cannot 
be maintained without vigilant watch against the first signs 
of these re-actions in personal influence of which I speak ; 
and the teacher of such a gospel must remember that one’s 
path must not become phantasmal to others, even through 
the strength of past associations of help. It js not the part 
of self-respect to suffer one’s self to stand for what he has 
done, rather than for what he would fain be doing now. 
His utilities in this or that spot have, of course, their limits. 
It is for him to beware of imagining that these limits are 
the absolute limits of that spot; that other resources 
are not in waiting, to move what seems to decline further 
motion in the direction of his path. Let him act the true 
part of friendship, and give place to other dispensations ; 
not discontented, but thankful for the harvest that a few 
united hearts and minds have made even one spot in the 
great homestead of the Spirit yield. 

I do not wish you to exaggerate the application of what 
I am saying, to this society or to the community in which 
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we have sought to labor; nor to think I am here deprecat- 
ing, or even imagining, any peculiarity in my own experi 
ence. Indeed, I am more than content to compare the 
satisfaction I ought, in simple justice to you, to have found 
therein with what would be involved in the best relations 
_ within the old churches of established form and creed. 

In a work so independent of institutional authority as 
ours, the very opposite pole from those forms of ecclesiasti- 
cal prestige that used to result in painful pastorates hung 
for life upon the necks of hapless flocks, there is indeed no 
appeal but — under principles, and their power, of course, 
—to the natural forces of personal influence. And this 
is the only appeal that can bring satisfaction to the ten- 
dencies of the time. But this, also, has its special limita- 
tions, the remedy for which is in changes; not the less need- 
ful, it would seem, for the pain that must attend them. Of 
mutual moral influence, I do not here speak. That, in all 
of us, will bear good fruit as long as it is worthy. But 
moral respect alone does not guarantee against a lack of 
interest or of faith, in paths of intellectual and spiritual 
progress. —, 

The application of these laws and limits in our own 
case, the special tendencies of life in this community during 
the last few years, which may add to their force, are ele- 
ments in my present decision, which you will recognize 
and estimate for yourselves. 

I should mention, as secondary reasons for the step I am 
taking, the opportunities of the time, for most intelligent 
people, in other directions than the Sunday meeting, which 
with greater or less advantage to themselves draw them 
away from it; and the need I feel of more freedom for 
independent studies, that are to me of much moment, but 
for whose expression the pulpit seems to afford, under the 
best circumstances, but an imperfect medium. 
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And a less exacting routine than is involved in regular 
- Sunday discourse, will, as I now feel, become necessary to 
me, before long, for these and other reasons. It would re- 
Quire a great and special interest in what I may have to 
say, to justify my continuancé in the present order of 
things, attractive as the pulpit has Tes to me, and as in 
most respects it still remains. 


In closing my connection with a religious society whose 
peculiar form I initiated, and with which so large a portion 
of my life has been identified, I owe it alike to you and to 
myself to remove all misconception, by clearly stating what 
we have, and what we have not, undertaken to accomplish. 
What may have been desired or purposed by one and 
another is not for me to say. I must speak for myself, and 
for those whose sympathy in the principle of freedom has 
made it possible to commence and to maintain a movement 
hike ours. This personal record is no appeal to public re- 
cognition, but the open book of my heart and mind, which 
we have written together. What else can I read to-day? 

I well remember the evening in the winter of 1851-2, 
when, after delivering a lecture at the Lyceum Hall, m 
Salem, on the Fugitive Slave Bill,and the Relations of the 
Conscience to the State, I was invited by Mr. James N. 
Buffum, in the name of a congregation just formed in 
Lynn, to speak to them the succeeding Sunday. I con- 
sented to doso; and the engagement continued thencefor- 
ward, from week to week, without view to permanence, for 
more than a year. I believe they had never formed any 
special relations with other societies, or assumed any denom- 
inational name. Some of the members were, indeed, come- 
outers from the Society of Friends, and from elsewhere 
The desire of the majority, however, had been to consti- 
tute a Second Unitarian Society in this city. With such 
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purpose I had no sympathy ; nor, indeed, could I ever have 
consented, during the five or six years which had then 
elapsed since leaving the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
to form permanent relations with any society on the old 
denominational basis. I cannot remember the time, after 
arriving at what are called “ years of discretion,’ when I 
did not utterly repudiate denominational religion. As far 
as I can see, I have never had any ulterior purpose in 
standing in a pulpit, beyond saying, as an individual, such 
things as I might honestly, and, as I have hoped, helpfully, 
have to say; and this directly to those who might desire 
to hear, and to the public generally, whether desiring to 
hear or to forbear. I have loved the pulpit for its oppor- 
tunity, using its simple service freely, not bound to one 
set of Scriptures, nor to texts therefrom: of late years, 
indeed, never, or rarely, preaching from texts at all. I 
have loved the pulpit service, because I believe in religious 
sentiment, as well as in religious ideas and convictions. 
And all these three alike prompted me to avoid working 
in the interest of any theological body, and preserved me, 
as I thankfully record, from becoming the functionary of 
any recognized theological communion, or of any religious 
Master. If I have had any one principle of faith dearer 
and deeper than another, I think it has been this: that in 
so far as I could bring others really to see the excellence 
of truths and the nobility of virtues, I should succeed in 
helping them to attain these, but no further. With inter- 
mediate operations through an historical Church, or with 
manipulations of some supposed depravity of will, that 
does not allow human nature to love the true and the 
good when it sees them as they are, I have had, perhaps, 
as little to do as was possible for any religious teacher liv- 
ing in the midst of Christian associations, and Christian 
methods of ecclesiastical proselytism. I have never 
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sought to build a permanent religious fold; by which I 
mean an ecclesiastical institution for transmitting personal 
and local interests from generation to generation; believ- 
ing that practical and real life offers larger and freer reli- 
gious continuities than such organizations. I have, indeed, 
no gift at organization, and no desire to attempt it. My 
ideal is a simple one: to make the place where I stand a 
centre for the freest communication of thought and faith, 
of stimulus to public and private duties, to fearless inquiry 
and conduct according to conviction; and, in fine, a 
centre for that religion which shall combine integral cul- 
ture with the fullest trust in man’s natural relations with 
the Infinite. 

To these ends, it has always seemed to me essential, sim- 
ply, that a religious society, acting on a purely congrega- 
tional basis in its relations with its minister, should be sus- 
tained by its voluntary contributions, given not in the ex- 
clusive interest of the giver, but for the common good, and 
so admitting no distinction of pews for richer and poorer 
bidders; and that it should stand independent of all sects 
and names that could possibly imply the exclusion of any 
honest mind, or of any form of real religious belief what- 
ever; united only by the willingness to help each other 
in seeking those elements of religion that make names 
trivial, and in converting them into practical life. So accus- 
tomed, indeed, have I been to stand in this last position, 
and to the reputation of infidelity which has accompanied 
it, that the present contentions about rejecting the name 
of Christian fail to awaken my special personal interest, 

except as signs of a natural progress necessary for those 
who have been seeking to uphold the old denominations. 

When, therefore, it became evident that the society de- 
sired me to enter-upon more permanent relations with 
them, I consented, upon condition that a Free Church 
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should be formed upon the democratic and voluntary basis 
I have described, and that it should be independent of all 
distinctive religious connection or name. In this, I con- 
sulted no one but myself; but I was at once seconded by 
the majority of the congregation ; and our present perma- 
nent relations, lasting since the year 1853, were the result. 

During thirteen years, for eighteen months of which I 
was in Kurope for rest and recovery of health, we have 
occupied successively various halls in this city, turning 
each into a place of free worship; until, in 1866, this beau- 
tiful chapel was built and opened for the same purpose ; 
the Oxford-Street-Chapel Association, composed of our 
own contributors, placing it at the service of the Free 
Church, “in the desire,’ as their vote expresses it, “to 
contribute to the uses of that free and equal worship 
which has hitherto been the practice of this society, and 
to consecrate somewhat to the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” And to all these places of worship 
we have come together as of equal right. It has been no 
mere invitation of rich men to poor men to come at cer- 
tain distinct times, or as poor, to hear preaching, by their 
bounty. That arrangement is sometimes called a ‘ Free 
Church;’ yet is nothing but a Church of Patronage. 
Here it is otherwise. All have come together with open 
doors, and all seats free; each doing such part for the 
maintenance of our services as his means and his interest 
in them have dictated, and none either claiming or deserv- 
ing special privilege or ownership thereby. 


Allow me now to recall a few passages from my Discourse 
at the opening of the Free Church on the seventh of Au- 
gust in the abeve-named year, in the little Sagamore Hall. 

“Tn declaring ourselves a Free Church, we imply, without 
definite confession, that we have united for the purpose of 
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mutual furtherance in these three main endeavors, — To 
search for truth in liberty, and follow it, wherever it shall 
lead, accepting no limits of sect or even name, and for 
the conscience no bondage to human power; to convert 
what truth we reach into the common property of all 
who desire to receive it; and to hold and present it as 
reiigious truth, in its highest spiritual bearings. And, since 
the intelligence of the age rightly demands that religion 
shall be no other than practical common sense, we would 
see to it all the more carefully that our practical philoso- 
phy, and its every-day issues, are, in fact, devout. 

“We are but a little band of men and women, who 
would help each other, as we best may, to truth that 
will make us freer than we dare boast of being now. Yet 
‘Liberty and Union, that motto of a proud people, taken 
as they understand it, is far too narrow to cover the 
ground of our aim. Let us proclaim rather, ‘Holiness 
and Progress, Prayer and Labor, God and Humanity, one 
and inseparable! ” 

Again : — 

“The theological and moral criticism of our age, so 
much feared, distrusted, denounced, has already gone a 
great ways. It will go on as it has begun, with increas- 
ing confidence, testing Church, Bible, dogmas, politics, 
and trade; every existing condition, and institution, 
every hitherto unquestioned notion or claim. For these 
waters are no puny rivulets, threading the hillsides, but 
the strong children of Himalayan springs, whose sources 
are above the clouds, and beneath in the earth’s deeps. 
And free inquiry has a very radical work to do with re- 
ligion. Wherever a truth is discovered, or an error ex- 
ploded ; wherever a wiser science puts new love and beauty 
into the earth and the sky, or a new hope arises in the 
bosom of society, — there the idea of worship is changing 
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its form, there the meaning of God and of holiness must 
be anew meaning. And so it is, that every step in pro- 
gress has to meet, first of all, the charge of irreligion.” 

“The most radical protests now assailing the Church 
and the State are essentially efforts to have done with 
ascribing contradiction and caprice to the providence of 
God, and with organizing them in the dealings of men ; 
to plant ideas in place of expedients, and obey an impar- 
tial, all-sustaining order in the human world. When our 
criticism says, ‘You find in the Bible opposite ideas of 
God, practices the most abhorrent sanctioned and enforced, 
and you must not try to think these things are God’s 
word: the Bible as a whole cannot be inspired, because it 
is part true and part false, part noble and kind, part mis- 
erable and hateful; it is time to separate the chaff from 
the wheat, — what is the substantial meaning of this crit- 
icism ? Simply, that we are no longer to stifle reason and 
crucify affection, in a mistaken idea of religion, but are to 
recognize that God is ever the same, and speaks not the 
language of caprice, but of eternal law. | 

“ When criticism denies the so-called miracles of Jesus, 
what is its meaning, but that the laws of nature are invio- 
lable, a dear and steadfast order, the same yesterday, 
to-day, forever, —God’s perpetual miracle of the Uni- 
verse ? 

“When it takes up human relations, and demands the 
instant abolition of Slavery, and exposes all forms of social 
isolation and wrong; when it judges human laws and con- 
stitutions, and assails the very foundations on which they 
have been raised, — it does so in the all-embracing name of 
Brotherhood ; and when you speak to it of policies and 
compromises, it cuts you short with the reproof that posi- 
tive truth cannot submit to their evil handling, nor actual 
suffering allow their shuffling delays. Why does con- 
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science stand erect and aggressive before the legislation 
of the State, but to announce a legislation, in sight of 
which this is not the law and order it boasts of being, but 
mere outlawry? Why is the Church denounced and re- 
jected, but in the name of an eternal Church, on the foun- 
dations of justice and mercy? And what are the demands 
of emancipation for race and sex, but glad tidings that 
universal Brotherhood is not a surmise, nor a game of 
policy, but an unchangeable fact of our nature ? 

“ And when criticism, taking up the questions of Mind, 
finds this also under eternal laws; when it declares the In- 
finite to stand in no such relation to us as that of one indi- 
vidual to another, marked off from us and limited by us as 
we by him, it means that there is an Indwelling Substance 
of all Being, seen and known in the laws of being. It does 
not mean that there is only a ‘self-working machinery’ in 
the universe ; that prayer is ‘ either the mere self-develop- 
ment of man, or else nothing ;’ and that all is over with the 
religious sentiment. The religion of eternal law expel the 
Spirit from the Universe! What is a law but a way of 
working, an expression of life, made every instant in per- 
petual freshness and strength? if there were no other 
proof that God is an Indwelling Life,not a Being who stands 
apart from a work set in motion long ago, and then 
abandoned, this alone would be ample, — that the heart of 
man and nature beats, steady and strong, with the pulsa- 
tions of Law. Or can trust and gratitude and aspiration 
be less, because they cannot alter the eternal paths of 
Love? 

“The free inquiry of the age may be trusted to make 
us not only intellectually but spiritually free. What an- 
tagonism is possible, between knowing the truth and wor- 
shiping the Spirit of Truth? ‘What we want,’ said an old 
divine, ‘is thinking souls.” Yes! And why should not. 
souls dare to think, and thinkers have souls? 
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“ Our radical movement is essentially constructive, lay- 
ing new corner-stones in eternal truths; reading history, 
not in fragments any more, but as a divine whole. Hu- 
man thought fares onward, obedient to a secret call, pitch- 
ing its restless tents at evening by some alluring Bethel, 
only to strike them again at dawn, leaving at every stage 
an altar to the Spirit whose promise of a more noble home 
forbids it to stay. Say, rather, it is a magnificent exodus 
from childish passions and superstitions, into a land, 
promised from the beginning, — of science, divine because 
humane, — of spiritual liberty and joy. Its inspiration 
makes us bold to bring out all secret wrongs to the light, 
and charge all crooked paths to point straight on. Its 
wise men are looking from Pisgah, and the camp is break- 
ing up in good earnest to cross over into its heritage. 

“But the end will not be reached without great trials 
to private virtue, great retributions on public crimes. Laws 
violated for ages will right themselves; the feeble will be 
overcome, the strong heart will grow faint, and many a 
noble hope go down before the morning dawns. There 
was never greater need of all the help men can give each 
other,— that none fail to understand the signs of the 
times, the perils, and the promises, to see the duty and 
find means to do it. 

“ And so we come back to the proper purpose of such a 
Church as this. It is that we may be faithful to the op- 
portunities of the age; that we may use its freedom of 
speculation and conduct in the spirit of love, and wage 
the great conflict against errors and wrongs as a holy 
war; that we may learn what truth can make of us, 
when put before our minds purely on its own merits, 
apart from the aims of the partisan, from intrigue or 


manoeuvre, from the passions of the platform or the 
stump. 
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“We mean to stand, not for our own views only, but for 
the right of all honest views to be heard and judged. 
We mean to form no exclusive corporation for our own 
benefit; but whatever we do in the name of this society, 
to do it as members of the brotherhood of man. I 
believe that Free Churches, in the sense we here give the 
word, are eminently fitted to bridge the way from the 
old to the new; that they are the needed centres of fresh 
constructive life, amidst our social and religious dissolu- 
tions ; opportunities to justify the ways of reform, by 
showing that it would not pull away from under men the 
poor prop of one failing error, without offering in its stead 
an upholding truth. 

“ How far we shall fulfil this service rests with ourselves. 
For always the Spirit bears witness, for its part, that ‘the 
fruit of good labors is glorious, and the root of wisdom 
shall not anywhere fall away.’ For us, then, consecration 
to fair and generous dealing, to world-wide sympathies, to 
mutual aid. For us, selfwatchfulness and self-discipline: 
the inward purification, the outward fidelity. For us, no 
timidity, no indifference in the work to which we have put 
our hands. For us, the courage and love that can lift out 
of ignoble habits and narrow aims, and slavish conformi- 
ties, and contempt of what is noble and pure; and, last 
and best, the vision that shall teach us to point each other 
upward to an eternal strength and rest.” 


Such the principles and the spirit in which this Free 
Church was formed. Bravely, earnestly, faithfully, have 
many of you sustained it during all these eventful years, 
till we won our way through to days when men can no 
longer treat one of those principles or beliefs with con- 
tempt; and when our true work is not so much even to 
assert them and make them good, as to build on them. 
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And, indeed, for a long time it was no light thing to with- 
stand the social penalties that attached to upholding a lit- 
tle church whose gospel most neither dared nor cared to 
understand, further than to hold for certain that it was as 
complete a synonym for “infidelity and treason” as could 
anywhere be found. I ought to say, too, that there 
are few communities that would naturally be less fitted 
for success in such an effort to combine culture with equal 
rights on a basis of free seats and democratic relations, 
than one in which there is so much jealousy between capi- 
tal and labor as here. Those who did not love that basis 
of public worship, and to whom social distinctions were 
dearer than the equalities of men before God, have natu- 
rally fallen away from us. You, who have honestly and 
openly done your part in maintaining the Free-Church prin- 
ciple here, are not to blame that larger numbers of the 
people have not entered these ever-open doors on the 
same terms with yourselves. And I must say, as one re- 
sult of this experience in our external relations, that I think 
an exclusive, anti-democratic spirit 1s apt to be quite as 
strong among poor men as among rich. 

Probably I might even have gathered a larger congre- 
gation here, if I had been willing to drop that principle of 
free seats. But I fail to see the advantage of gaining a 
large congregation at the expense of what I regard as a 
test of real religion, and as the natural expression and 
medium of the very message I have to speak. I am fully 
content to have kept that faith, and thankful for the op- 
portunity to serve it here so long. Perhaps it is the best 
thing I have been able to do. I shall never hold it a small 
thing for any of us to have done what we could ‘for such a 
principle, whose triumph is sure in the coming time. Nor 
shall I regret the choice that has led me to spend so much 
of my best effort in this direction. 
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Let me say, too, that voluntary contribution, as a meth- 
od of supporting public worship, is still, in my view, the 
fairest and most reliable expression of the amount of real 
interest felt by the givers, whether rich or poor. Nor 
would I speak my own thanks only for those opportuni- 
ties, but words of encouragement and cheer to all who 
have labored with me, in whatever way, to the purpose in 
hand, with true comprehension of its meaning and its 
worth. And, among these, I cannot refrain from public 
mention of what I owe to our good janitor, Mr. Wood- 
ley, whose faithful services have not been in the spirit 
of office, so much as of appreciation and love of the idea, 
and whose practical furtherance has been to me a help 
beyond price. 


Here, then, I have spoken, during these eventful years, 
to whomsoever there might be that would hear. I have 
taught Natural Religion: its intuitions of God, and duty, 
and immortality, and freedom; its cares and disciplines; 
its processes of integral growth ; its adequacy for all hu- 
man needs; its strong arm in the sorrows of life, and its 
upward look through death; its acceptance of all pure 
pleasures and becoming cultures ; its lordship over forms 
and days and written commandments; the sweetness and 
strength of its life in God; its gospel of the soul’s essen- 
tial relations to eternal rectitude, and to the sovereignty 
of good; its hold on the everlasting through noble uses 
of nature and life ; its root in present Deity, an inspiration 
that interprets and judges the past. 

I have taught that there is no other Divine Word than 
Essential Humanity, and that this is shadowed forth in 
symbol by the order, beauty, and use of the universe; in 
those meanings of outward nature which I have so often 
sought to interpret in sermons from the mountains and 
the sea. 
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T have taught the Natural Religion of Character, which 
knows no difference of Christian, Parsi, Mussulman, or 
Jew; a deeper insight, that sees both how often the title, 
or even the claim, of Atheist may be but a misunderstand- 
ing of terms, and how far it is from affecting the realities 
of being and worth. 

Thus teaching Natural Religion, I have welcomed all 
special faiths, Christianity included, only in so far as they 
contain elements of this Universal Religion, are free of 
exclusive masterships, and harmonize with the liberty 
and science of this better day than either Plato or Jesus 
saw. It has often been asked, and especially by those 
who have not chosen to hear me for themselves, to what 
religion I belonged, and where I was to be counted? My 
only answer could be, “ You shall count me nowhere; but 
you shall exclude me nowhere. I will have the freedom 
of all times and all hearts; but I will, of my own motion, 
take on the special bonds, and wear the special labels, of 
none.” 

I have taught the adequacy of the human faculties, and 
that all ultimate authority is given in and through them 
alone. I have urged the unity of our three-fold moral re- 
lation,— to God, to ourselves, to others: in other words, of 
Worship, Culture, and Love; and I have set forth, as I could, | 
the mischievous separation of these ideas and spheres in 
the prevailing creeds, and the re-action thereof upon the 
theory of human justice and the character of penal laws. 
T have taught the fallacy of believing either in a mediator 
between the soul and God, or in the perfection of Jesus; 
of whom we know little with certainty, and that little 
marked with error as well as with wisdom, and who in many 
important respects is no safe leader for any man now: the 
fallacy, also, of believing in the attestation of spiritual truths 
by miracle or special providence, or any form of interfer- 
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ence with natural law ; or in one historical plan of salvation, 
in some way intended to turn upon the pivot of the Chris- 
tian religion ; or in any prescriptive authority in the name 
of special revelation. And these fallacies I have sought 
to refer to their true origi in natural needs ill-under- 
stood, in the halt-lights of spiritual instinct; and set their 
errors aside to make way for the positive teaching of the 
immediateness of Deity, in the best ideals of the mind and 
the heart, in the constancy of revelation, in what was 
really great in Jesus and in others, and in the universality 
of religious and moral truth. I have pointed to the no- 
ble elements in every error, as the ground of the currency 
it has had until better light has made adherence to it an 
anachronism and a superstition. It is of little value to 
break up old foundations without laying broader ones. 
And if I have emphasized any thing, it has been the truth 
that positive culture is the final purpose of all right nega- 
tions. Doubtless this is not so easy as to destroy. And 
I do not claim to have escaped the fate of standing, even 
in many well-wishing minds, associated rather with what I 
~ have done here in removing old errors, than with what I 
may perhaps have done to implant new faith and broader 
life. The limits of personal influence I have spoken of 
already have not failed to appear; and the satisfaction at 
escaping superstitions has, I think, sometimes hidden the 
path that should lead onward from that vantage-ground 
to a more ideal interest and culture. But in the barren 
field of mere negation it has been no habit of my own to 
linger. I would, if I might, make one and the same breath 
say, in every one of us, to the error, “ Vanish!” and to 
the truth, “ Come clear !” 


And the principles by whose light I have traced the 
relations of the soul to the Infinite of Truth and Good, 
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and interpreted as I could the science and culture of the 
time, I have also sought to apply thoroughly to the public 
emergencies. My politics and my religion have been 
growths from a common root. Thus as the one has ac 
cepted no special mediator, nor prescribed Church, Bible, 
or Master, so the other could know no exclusive authority 
or privilege of race or class or sex. 

And in the sphere of public relations what a life-time 
has been ours! What changes have passed over us since 
those earliest meetings in Sagamore Hall! Then the 
land lay under the blackest shadow of the Slave Power: 
its pulpit, in the main, padlocked with fear; its political 
leaders sneering down the higher law, and conquering 
such prejudices as conscience and common humanity, 
in the interest of cotton; the Union an altar to Moloch, 
a brutal and barbarous compact of which the black race 
and the white alike were victims. And against the com- 
promises of the Constitution and the enormous crimes that 
flowed incessantly from them, — monstrous enactments, 
compromise measures, slave-hunts, and renditions, the re- 
jection and sacrifice of John Brown, secession, and civil 
war, — this pulpit and this society bore constant testimony 
from the beginning. The whole stress of the great struggle 
which has ended in a new constitution and a new nation- 
ality, pure from the ancient stain, has fallen within the 
period of our existence as a Free Church. Every step 
therein has found such expression as I could give it here. 
And every duty involved in it, of public service and private 
helpfulness, has been met by the men and women of this 
congregation with a fidelity and zeal that needs no praise 
of mine. The contributions of your Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, both in funds and clothing, were constant, and 
their labor unremitting. And help was given, according 
to your means, to the Educational Commission, and other 
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Aid Societies soliciting furtherance during the war. And 
no less than four earnest and thoughtful women left. our 
homes for the great fields of labor among the freed chil- 
lren of the South, and carried our faith, as they did our 
sympathy, amidst the exposures, privations, and _ social 
odium of that halfcivilized land. And we have mourned 
over our own, the nation’s dead, brought back to our 
homes from their field of sacrifice, that a people’s gratitude 
might follow them to their invisible reward. 

And at the close of every year of the war, the history 
of the great conflict has been summed up, and its lessons 
interpreted or read between the lines, as far I was able to 
do this, in the light of the eternal laws, whose movement 
it has revealed as retribution, inspiration, compensation, 
growth. Of this divine school we have sought to be in- 
telligent pupils, and not least in the wisdom of faith. The 
anti-slavery principle in our hands,— the one key of the 
struggle, the one duty plain from the beginning, and the 
one gauge to measure policies and men, — how should we 
not have looked forward hopefully through the dark days 
and the bright? If there be any thing of which I can 
speak with assurance, it is that I have ever striven to up- 
hold, undimmed and strong, your faith that the good 
purpose of this convulsion could not be thwarted, and 
that all losses promised gain. Better be silent forever 
than speak to discourage, or to do any thing but nerve 
with hope and cheer. What dark hours have we seen 
together, hours when the whole nation stood face to face 
with mysteries that seemed to leave no power in human 
hands! Yet even then, for us as for others, — 


“ The steps of faith 
Fell on the seeming void, to find 
The rock beneath.” 
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And, if this congregation has not sworn by any theolo- 
gical creed, it has ever been in the most radical sense an 
anti-slavery Church, asking no questions as to partisan 
interest in the support of an independent gospel of 
protest and of work in that cause. Had I entered into 
the policies and plots of parties, which seemed to sacrifice 
eternal right to immediate success, doubtless I should 
have found more favor in this as in any other community. 
But I should have lost the function of criticism from an 
absolutely independent standpoint in the moral ideal, in 
which alone I hope for influence or care to seek it. In- 
adequate as its voice has been, this pulpit has never been 
silent when a public crime needed to be denounced, or 
a plot against justice to be unveiled, or indignation to 
be roused to swift redress of wrong. And the claims of 
Woman, which the anti-slavery struggles and her sublime 
services therein have prepared the nation to hear, if not 
to accord, have been familiar to your ears. We welcome 
these aspirations that are to put a new and unimagined 
divineness into a crude halflife of thought and work. 
Our great preachers of religion and righteousness, such 
as Parker and Garrison and Phillips, were always welcome 
here ; and it may well be among your cherished traditions, 
that you had once the presence, and heard the simple 
strong words, of the historic old man, whose hand, though 
in death, smote the fetters from the slave, and woke the 
nation to life. You have heard here, indeed, the voices 
of all the great agitators, of men and women who could 
do so much more than your preacher in their special paths 
of reform. Nor has it been our fault, if earnest men, of 
views opposite to our own, have not exchanged hearings 
with me upon equal terms. For yourselves, you have not 
failed to sustain my right of political counsel and warn- 
ing, where many of you could not accept my criticisms 
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of measures and men. For you have associated your 
duty to the State with your duty to freedom of thought 
and speech. And I know how to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity I have had here so long, without strife with my 
congregation, to be truly and thoroughly myself. 


The pulpit has no function more essential than an in- 
dependent criticism of well-meaning people in the light 
of larger justice and remoter consequence than most 
popular measures recognize. Its truest service is, perhaps, 
to help correct the blunders and the intolerances of 
blind good-will and narrow zeal for a good cause; to 
speak in the interest of a idea where a popular or organized 
impulse threatens to swamp its higher morality in pas- 
sionate instincts for instant and absolute mastership; to 
maintain that freedom of private judgment which cannot 
be outraged, even in the best moral intent, without mis- 
chievous re-action on the good cause itself. Thus I have 
counted it fidelity to temperance to oppose the bigotry 
with which its advocacy has been of late —I think, in 
most cases, unconsciously — marred, and its progress 
every way interfered with; while as for myself, both in 
practice and in preaching, as thorough as its strongest 
agitators. No effort to ameliorate the condition of the 
“»yerishing” or the “dangerous” classes has found cold 
advocacy in this desk: though many special managers of 
reforms, fuglemen of measures, manipulators of the public 
mind, have doubtless found me void of help ; preferring 
my own times and ways to theirs, and holding my own 
freedom as of more moment, even to the public good, 
than their drill. I believe the elevation of the moral 
sentiment of the community is the absolute condition of 
all practical success in dealing with these sad problems 
of social life. 
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In the great questions lately affecting Labor, I have re- 
fused to be a mere partisan. I would have the profits of» 
production fairly distributed among the producers, but 
would not have interference with the freedom of indi- 
vidual laborers upon the plea of the rights of laboring 
men in general. I have urged that the only remedy for 
strife lay in recognizing. all duties as well as all rights; in 
giving larger meanings to labor and capital; in accepting 
their interests as one, and seeking to combine them; in 
appreciating, as members of the inporing and producing 
classes, all who minister to the good of society, whether in 
moral, intellectual, esthetic, material, or spiritual spheres. I 
have tried to point out the evils of jealousy and clannishness 
among the social elements; the mischiefs of over-eagerness 
for gain, of absorption in the passions of competition, and of 
exhausting the mental energies thereby ; of social vanity 
and display, and of that tyranny of fashion which sweeps 
away all respect for personal independence, for the manly 
virtue of simple living, and for the nobler path of self 
culture ; and, while aiming to emphasize all moral dangers, 
and the inevitableness of moral penalties, I have sought 
positively to commend the claims of pure habits, liberal 
aims, and high ideals: the beauty as well as the righteous- 
ness of honesty, as the best and completest doing of every 
work in hand; and the nobility of every sphere that is 
nobly filled. And I have done what I could to quicken 
my younger hearers to live for their own highest moral 
and intellectual standards, to reverence their own souls, 
not the mere policies of success. I have preached, as I 
could, the laws of individual growth, and of true person- 
ality, self-reliance, and self-respect. 

I have warned of the special perils that now beset the 
pure resources of Home, and its most healthful reserves 
from the public eye; of the thirst for sensation, and for 
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pushing into the crowd, and living in herds only, depen- 
dent on constant public and social excitement. And I 
have urged the superiority of home-cultures over all 
others; the need of intimate home relations with the 
young, of the association of their purest aims and ideals 
with the domestic circle wherever it is possible, rather than 
the dissipation of these in the pleasures and policies even 
of Sunday schools. I would not have those home rights 
made secondary to the interests of building up churches or 
creeds. It is of small use to commit a child beforehand to 
these interests: but it is a real step when he chooses his 
own faith, having reached the age for doing so, with some 
taste nurtured in him for a life beyond the supervision of 
the sect or the crowd. 

Whatever influences may come after me here, I affec- 
tionately commend you to the thought, that your homes 
hold your first and holiest duties; and that the sensation- 
alism into which social life is drifting can yield no com- 
pensation for the loss of those natural intimacies and 
cultures that may find their centre there. 

Finally, as I am upon my confessions to-day, let me say 
that I measure our success in the direction of culture not 
so much by the extent to which old errors and superstitions 
have been escaped, as by a progress rarer in these days: 
by the amount of love and desire born of this escape, for 
the beautiful paths of spiritual recognition ; for reading 
God in the past and present, in the development of 
humanity, in the Bibles of the races, in the inspiration of 
universal religion. No task is harder than to awaken 
this: but the practical interests of mankind, and the closer 
intercourse of the races, that is now at hand, are begin- 
ning to enforce these nobler claims of religious univer- 
sality, and commend to every opportunity of studying 
them; so that the philosophy of religion shail soon stand 
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upon principles that forever forbid the return of the old 
narrowness, and bondage to merely Christian associations. 
What I could do in this direction of positive religious 
culture, of interpreting the spiritual history of man, I 
have sought to do, building upon ground cleared of the 
supernaturalisms that you were glad to have cut away. 
Yet it is just here that I could wish to have done more 
than I have found interest to allow of my doing. That 
stronger help than mine may lead you farther on these 
sacred and destined tracks to universal religion is my 
earnest prayer. 

It may interest some of you if I recall the more im- 
portant series of discourses I have given here, from time to 
time, on the elements of religious culture. In the winter 
and spring of 1853, a series on “'The Unity of Moral Re- 
lations:” in the summer of 1854 on “Judaism as an 
Element in Christianity, Ancient and Modern,” a course of 
evening lectures in Sagamore Hall: in the winter of 
1857 — 58, eight discourses on “The Immortal Life:” in 
the spring and summer of 1858, a course of twelve his- 
torical lectures on “The Origin and Character of the 
Bible and the Creeds of Christendom:” in the fall of 
1864, six discourses on “The Foundations of Religious 
Belief,’ afterwards, with but little change, printed in the 
opening numbers of “The Radical;” and in the next 
winter and spring, a series on “The Hebrew Mind in its 
Relation to the Surrounding Civilizations,” interrupted, as 
you may remember, by public emergencies and trials too 
absorbing to allow our minds to dwell on subjects of 
religious history or culture. Further, in 1867, I gave a 
series of sermons on “The Relations of Religion and 
Morality ; of Christianity to the Absolute Religion ; and 
of the Worship of Jesus by his Church to the Worship of 
Principles.” And these were followed, in the spring of 
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1868, by another on “ The Historical Origin of the Ideal- 
ization of Jesus,” embodied in part in an essay on the 
subject, published by “The Free Religious Association.” 
During the whole of my ministry here, I have from time 
to time presented the substance of the older religions of 
the world, as far as my studies justified me in positive 
statements on the subject. And, in the spring of 1869, I 
opened a more extended treatment of them, in view of what 
seemed to me the indispensable next steps in the religious 
culture of independent minds. Of these discourses, howev- 
er, only five or six were delivered, intentionally interrupted 
by other topics, moral and political ; other interests proved 
more attractive to many of you, yet to some I think they 
were not unwelcome: and events are rapidly showing that 
they were not ill-timed. 

How much all this has accomplished it is not for us to 
say: it is not for any to determine yet. But it is certain 
that much of what has been called unbelief, in us, is now 
more wide-spread than ever, within Christian folds and 
without them, and from a little one has become a power 
in the land. The truth can spare my voice in this place ; 
but the traditional religion cannot anywhere dispose of that 
revolution in thought and faith which has entered deep 
into every fold, and can never be put back so long as one 
superstition or vain conceit of authority remains to out- 
rage the freedom of the soul. Yet the work of true 
religious freedom is but begun. The age is as full as ever 
of its duties and its invitations. Infinitely more light is yet 
to come, — not the lightning that shatters only, but the 
sweet living and loving day that comes to create and 
to build. And if you can still work together as a people, 
or any number of you can do so, in this same purpose 
which has brought us together, I will gladly do my best to 
help you to some other voice than mine. 
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For myself, what words can do justice to the associations 
this hour brings? If any thing could assure me that the 
changes of human destiny cannot be what they outwardly 
seem, cannot rob us of what is most real in our life, it 
would be the benediction that falls on me to-day from 
these years of our communion. For the love that has 
followed me in health and in sickness, through scenes near 
and distant, and welcomed me to renewed sympathy :n 
our common task ; for the patience to hear, and the charity 
that has overlooked all failings, and the courage that has 
cheered, and the constant faith im my purpose and my 
power that has made me strong to do my best; and for 
those hospitalities of your homes, so free and kindly and 
without a dream of obligation incurred, or the shadow of 
an imagination that my word would lose thereby one 
syllable of its plain and faithful dealing, as my conscience 
now bears me witness it has not,— for these ceaseless 
joys of my ministry, how should I speak my gratitude, 
how shall I testify my appreciation? May their fruits 
appear in some measure hereafter in other forms of 
service that may be in store for me!— what, I know not 
indeed now, though of new ministerial relations I have 
neither expectation nor desire. 


May these hearts and these homes, that will continue so 
dear to me, abide under the shelter of the Eternal Love! 
Whether in youth, maturity, or age, may these minds 
preserve their freedom, these souls their faith in good! 
And as you tenderly and thoughtfully recall the meaning 
of these years for all of us, may their memory exhort 
you to mutual charity, and harmony of purpose ; and to 
the sense of a common good, that the future shall know 
how to cherish, reaping thence serene harvests of thought- 
fulness and love! 
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“ Part in peace : with deep thanksgiving, 
Rendering as we homeward tread, 
Gracious service to the living, 
Tranquil memory to the dead.” 


And let us accept and trust what is yet to come: that 
voice is as divine and as loving as the past. God’s sea is 
ours, and the winds that lift the storms shall guide the 
bark aright. Doubt all that you must doubt, but doubt 
not the good purpose that is in life: be all its changes 
bravely met; no dream that faith and conscience bring 
can be so fair, but that to one who pays the price in love 
and service its promise shall somehow be made good. 
But be not tempted to lie down, weary or complacent: 
be life itself your eternal Church and Temple, and find 
your heaven in its upward aim. 


“ Rest is the motion itself cannot spoil ; 
Ts not true leisure one with true toil ? 
Xest Is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 
Deeper devotion nowhere hath knelt ; 
Fuller emotion heart never felt. 
Wouldst behold Beauty, near thee, all round ? 
Only hath Duty such a sight found. 
Tis loving and serving the Highest and Best ; 
*Tis onward, unswerving, and that is true Rest.” 
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“Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” —Gal. y. 1. 


Words these of most weighty warning. I wish to 
use them to-day as though addressed to the body of 
Christians to which we belong. Last Sunday this 
church took measures to select delegates to the meet- 
ing of the National Conference of our churches, to 
be held in New York next week. That meeting is 
looked forward to with deep, perhaps anxious inter- 
est, as not unlikely to be a critical one in the history 
of our body. Appearances indicate that we may be 
called to face one of the fundamental articles of dif- 
ference between us and all creed-bound churches and 
to reaffirm or retract it. The question threatens to 
present itself, Shall we have acreed or shall we not? 
The question is vitally connected with our liberties 
as Christians and as men. Thus far we have had 
no creed. We have had our own thought, our own 
faith, our own ever-varying and yet ever-substantially 
agreeing statements thereof; we have had a broad 
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unity, comprising a wonderful and yet most harmo- 
nious diversity, doing more during the brief half 
century of our existence to illustrate and show the 
practicability of a real catholicity, in even the stormy 
world of theological thought, than all the creeds put 
together in all the centuries of their existence, and 
doing how much to bring those creeds themselves 
everywhere into discredit and dissolution. But now 
the time has come when some are beginning to won- 
der whether we, like all the other great bodies of re- 
ligionists, had not better havea creed. It is a most 
serious question for us. It deserves therefore a care- 
ful and discriminating consideration, in full and con- 
stant view of the warning of the Apostle, warning 
how often repeated by experience since: “Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage ;” 
yes, and in full recognition of these memorials of that 
love which sought to make us all partakers of the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. Let us try to 
fairly meet it. 

It seems very simple, and yet it involves four dis- 
tinct questions, which perhaps would demand, or, 
at least from most of us, receive, very different 
answers. It is from the confounding of these ques- 
tions, perhaps chiefly, that perplexity and anxiety 
arises. Let us sharply separate them, and interro- 
gate each one. I put them in what I deem the 
inverse order of their importance and value. 

First, then: Shall we create a theological test of 
Christian character and acceptance? In other words, 
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shall we Unitarians draw up a scheme of doctrines, 
and then say that no man who does not accept that 
shall be held or recognized as a Christian? The great 
sects into which the Christian world is divided have 
done this; shall we do the same? 

To this question there is, I trust and I think, but 
one answer. I do not believe that in all our body 
there is one man or woman willing to do this. Even 
those who most earnestly call for a statement of faith, 
if I understand them correctly, would utterly refuse. 
I suppose they would with one voice say: “We have 
suffered too bitterly from the tyranny of such creeds 
to be willing to impose them on others. We have 
no right to impose them. They are dangerous and 
deadly. Their power is great, but its advantages 
are brief, while its mischiefs endure. They are nar- 
row and narrowing, they shut out more and perhaps 
better than they take in. They erect false standards. 
They become substitutes for even the truth they 
hold. They get the worship at last which should be 
given in obedience to it. ‘They breed suspicion and 
division, instead of brotherly love. They bar pro- 
gress. They check mental movement and the free 
search after truth. Morally their influence is dis- 
astrous, tending to make men casuists and palterers 
rather than outspoken confessors of the truth. They 
afford no protection against the waves of the rising 
sea of human thought, which is surely and swiftly 
breaking over and sweeping them all away. And 
besides all this they are contrary to the genius of 
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Its origin and history bear one long protest against 
them. To give ourselves to them, then, were to be- 
tray our trust.” 

Such, I cannot but think and hope, would be the 
unanimous voice of our body as to this first question. 
Now let us pass to the second. 

2. The second is this: Shall we, while utterly re- 
fusing to erect any test of Christian character and 
recognition, lay down a theological basis of Unzelarzan 
character and fellowship? Shall we, in other words, 
draw up a series of doctrines, declare them Unita- 
rianism, and give admission and fellowship to only 
such as accept these? What shall we say to this? 

That the plan here suggested, could we rightly 
make it, possesses some advantages, any one can see. 
It would give clearness and simplicity to our posi- 
tion. Any body could at once see what Unitarian 
doctrine is. On that point there would no longer 
be doubt. The coherence and solidity that follow 
defined statements and aims would also be ours. A 
distinct frame-work of doctrine would be the basis 
of all our teaching. Be all this, and all the good 
of it, frankly admitted. Be it also admitted that 
every one has a right to associate with those agree- 
ing with him, and to form societies for extending 
their common views, and that Unitarians have the 
right to do this if they think proper; and then let 
us ask, Can the Unitarian dody consistently do what 
the question now before us proposes? Can it with 
justice to its own history and mission? I would 
even ask, could I do so without being misunderstood, 
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and | ask in all deference to the feelings of those 
differing from me, has it a right to do so? I think 
not, and for this reason. Its position is a providen- 
tial one. Its position is not one, that is, of any 
man’s or the body’s own making. It has a history, 
a significance, a function all its own, and very unlike 
that of all the sects. These too are providential, 
not of its own choosing. And one remarkable fact, 
running through them all, is that the essence of the 
Unitarian movement has not been theological and is 
not theological to-day. It has been and now is much 
larger than that. It has been and now is quite 
as much, and as truly, mental and moral as theologi- 
cal. It has been all three, and not any one of them 
alone. The Unitarian movement has resulted, in- 
deed, in a simpler, higher and humaner theology; 
but besides this and scarcely less than this, nay more, 
it has set free the mind, it has lifted the authority 
and enlarged the domain of conscience; and here it 
has rendered a prodigious service. Mental Freedom! 
Moral Elevation! for these, as well as for a pure 
Theology, it conspicuously and alone among the 
sects stands to-day. Has any number of men in 
its body, nay, has the whole body at any one time 
existing, a right to, can it justly or consistently, or with 
proper regard to the movement of which it is the 
expression, lay down a purely theological basis and 
say: “This is Unitarianism?” Is not, rather, the true 
position for us all, individually and collectively, to say 
that this movement, being of God and not of men, 
may have a significance deeper than perhaps any one 
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of us is aware, and hence to study carefully the 
meaning and inquire anxiously after the purpose 
which God would express through us, and, while, to 
the best of our ability, setting forth all of that mean- 
ing and purpose which we can discover, say, in the 
spirit of old John Robinson: “We trust that there 
are more words of God to come forth from our 
movement than we have yet heard, and we will keep 
ourselves ready to speak them to the full.” 

3. This leads us to the third question: Refus- 
ing wholly to make a theological test of Christian 
character and acceptance, or of Unitarian recogni- 
tion and fellowship, shall we tell the world, through 
a public statement by the body in National confer- 
ence assembled, what at present are our theological 
ideas? What shall we say to this? 

The assertion is made in widely different quarters 
—Rev. Robert Collyer makes it in the West, and Rev. 
G. H. Hepworth in the East—that many are asking 
what the Unitarian views are. They ask for some 
authorized statement, not one depending on the ipse 
dixit of any one man. This surely is a fair question 
and a not unreasonable demand. Don’t we all wish 
that a great many more people were asking it than 
we are aware of? Shall we decline answering it? 
Not I, for one. Shall we answer it privately and not 
publicly, as individuals but not as a body? That 
looks like a kind of cowardice. Cannot a body 
make answer as well as an individual—yes, with far 
more vigor and effect? Shall this great free Unitarian 
body refuse to answer this plain question ? Ought 
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it not to be glad to answer—be glad that there is 
call for such answer, and set to work to answer to 
the best of its ability? Has it not noble theologi- 
cal thoughts which it ought to rejoice to utter? So 
I say, answer. But in saying this, I mean strictly 
this. I do not mean, under guise of a fair answer 
to a fair question, to make a Unitarian or a Christian 
creed. I do not mean thereby to impose a yoke or 
a standard of Christian or Unitarian fellowship. 
And so, to guard against the possible danger of the 
answer given being viewed as or turned into one or 
both of these, I would have it prefaced by a solemn 
assertion, voted by the Conference and forbidden to 
the agents and organs of the Conference ever to 
separate from the answer itself, that this answer is 
not final, is not a creed, is not a test. of. Christian 
character or Unitarian fellowship, but is simply a 
statement of what the National Conference believes 
to be in the main the theological views current 
among Unitarians ; and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I would have the statement itself so framed as 
to prevent its becoming a test creed—viz., by its 
simply telling the exact truth: which is, that, while 
in some points we agree, in others we differ, and 
agree to differ, even widely. It might say, for in- 
stance, that, while holding universally to the Unity 
and the Fatherhood of God, we differ largely in our 
views of the nature and office of Christ. Better still, 
it might add that agreement in such views we do not 
consider essential. And then it might sum up by say- 
ing that we probably could agree in saying that God 
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was in Christ, while certainly Christ is not in any 
sense God. That would be a unique statement. 
But, for the first time, perhaps, in the history of such 
public utterances, it would have the glorious merit of 
being true. 

4. Come we now to question fourth. It is this: 
Instead of confining ourselves to a ¢heological state- 
ment, shall we or shall we not make a broad clear 
utterance of all our leading representative rdeas ? 

Here is a wholly different question from all the 
others—a far larger and nobler—one which we have 
never yet faced, perhaps have not been in a posi- 
tion to face, but perhaps is that which, amid all the 
din and confusion of the present debate, the “ still 
small voice of God” is calling on us to meet, and so 
grandly honor a providential opportunity. A question 
no longer of Christian fellowship and Unitarian recog- 
nition; but, unspeakably nobler than that, a ques- 
tion touching the very faith which is to us deepest 
and dearest, which masters us and makes us what we 
are; and for which and by which, “through thick and 
thin,” everywhere and always, we shall, and must 
and mean to stand—a question, thus, touching our 
real credo, the real fountains of our strength, the 
electric centers of heat and life, whence flow enthu- 
siasm, zeal, élan, devotion. A question theological 
in part, but besides that, and equally, mental, moral 
and humane; dealing not only with the mind’s 
thought about religion, but with the mind’s rights 
and liberties in view of religion, and with the free- 
dom and sanctity of conscience above all. A 
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question, thus, whose scope, broader than theology, 
is large as the highest interests of humanity. What 
shall we say to it ? 

First of all let us say that we have such ideas; 
that we really stand for something worthy of God’s 
appointing. Instead of timidly keeping the defen- 
sive, denying this, and warding off that; instead of 
trying to pursuade others, who cannot believe us, 
that we are not so different from them after all, 
when we are so different from them that we cannot 
honestly speak the words which they most are prone 
to speak ; instead of trying ourselves by their stand- 
ards, which yet we utterly reject, and asking one 
another “What do we believe ?” as though any other 
than ourselves could answer: let us say that some- 
thing better than this is given us to do, even to 
speak the words that God gives us to speak. There 
ave such words. They are nigh us all the time. 
We cannot but speak them, in all our honest speech. 
They speak themselves in spite of us. Yea, though 
with bated breath and whispering lips, as though we 
were afraid or prized not the treasure that we had, 
we have been speaking them all the while. They are 
great and precious words—words which the soul of 
man needs to hear. Jesus of Nazareth spoke them 
long ago. They set the world aflame—“ spirit and 
life”’ as they were—with a fire that kindled but did 
not consume—that blessed and brought no curse. 
How have they ceased to glow in the eyes and 
tingle in the ears of men! How have they been 
overpowered by the roar of the world! Yet they 
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abide, a “still small voice” of God, waiting for 
those who, putting trumpet to their lips, shall make 
them ring around the world. Ours they are, shall 
they not be spoken: in season, out of season, in 
private utterance and public statement, from pulpit, 
conference, National Conference, any body and in 
any way that will lend them a trumpet-power to 
reach those that wait for them, ay, to awaken those 
now dead to them? Is not this but duty? Can we 
do less than this for these glorious words of God ? 

Such are the four questions involved in the ques- 
tion, Shall or shall not we have a creed; and such 
the answers which for myself, with such light as is 
as yet mine, I feel bound to make. Let me now 
illustrate my answer to the fourth question by a 
sketch of a declaration, something such—only as 
much better as the highest wisdom of our body can 
frame—as strikes me as to be desired. It is as fol- 
lows : 

The National Conference of Unitarian and other 
churches, recognizing that the movement of which 
those churches are the expression, like all other 
great providential movements, may have a meaning 
greater than any or all of its members are aware, 
and disclaiming for itself, and denying to any man 
or body of men, the right or the authority to pre- 
scribe any binding creed or test of Christian charac- 
ter or acceptance with God, distinctly declines to lay 
down any basis of Christian recognition or of Uni- 
tarian fellowship, or to make any final and irrevoca- 
ble statement of theological truth. 
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Instead of this, and to set forth more clearly, 
explain and justify the Unitarian position, it makes 
the following affirmations, embodying, so far as it 
now sees, the cardinal principles and leading ideas 
held in the Unitarian body, but carrying no au- 
thority, save as the opinion of this conference, and 
distinctly held subject to correction, revision, modi- 
fication or enlargement, as new attainments of truth 
and light may require. 

It affirms, then: 

1. That it is the indefeasible right and duty of 
every human being to form his own creed; a right 
which no power can take away, a duty that can be 
delegated to no other. And it is the duty of all to 
respect and guard him in the exercise and results of 
that right. 

2. That not creed, but character, not profession, 
but life, determines standing as a Christian or a child 
of God. 

3. That Righteousness, personal, social, universal, 
is the essence and the aim of true religion, essential 
to happiness, progress, salvation; and for which there 
is and can be no substitute, whether it be of faith or 
of another's righteousness. 

4. That God is one, not in Trinity, but in Infin- 
ity—one in His being, His counsels, His law, His 
providence, His ways and works. 

5.( That God is the universal Father, absolutely 
wise, just and beautiful, immanent in His universe, 
and open at all times to the access of all His child- 
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6. That man is by nature and purpose God’s 
child, cared for with parental care, and in training by 
the discipline of life for holiness, blessedness, heaven 
—on earth and in the life beyond the grave. 

7. That the voice of God in the soul of man is 
for the individual the supreme law, the highest au- 
thority, the final arbiter; that the only essential creed 
is loyalty to its command, and that no other power 
has a right or authority to take its place. 

8. That punishment is not vindictive but reform- 
atory, inseparable therefore from sin, and to be borne 
by no substitute; no more eternal, therefore, than sin 
is eternal. 

9. That, expressly accepting for our own the 
religion of Jesus, and the Bible as the record of its 
pre-natal and initial history, we regard it as not the 
enemy but the friend of all other religions. As we 
recognize God in Christ, so we gladly recognize Him 
in every other form of honest faith. 

10. That, while holding firmly our own convic- 
tions and the right of every mind to interpret Chris- 
tianity according to its own conscience, we gladly ac- 
knowledge and welcome the Christian spirit and life 
under all the forms of the Christian confession. 

11. That the religion of Jesus is not a closed and 
exclusive Gospel, but an open and progressive life. 

12. That, with these views, declining to make 
final and dogmatic answer to open questions, and 
watching and waiting always for new light, our aim 
is specially to maintain and illustrate the Unity of the 
Spirit in diversity of form, and generally and always 
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to unite with all God’s children in building up His 
kingdom. Thus we are Unitarians, as affirming the 
spirit which unites man to man, and man to God, and 
God’s unity in all. 

But is not this virtually imposing a creed? No, 
nothing like it. Far better than that, it is gaining 
all the good claimed for a creed, its clear statement, its 
-unfurling a standard, its giving a rallying point, its 
aid to directness and coherence of thought and effort, 
without its mischiefs, its tyranny, its-narrowness, its 
inertia. And, more, it is securing one condition of 
that élan which comes, not of creeds, not of theo- 
logical statements, but of the consciousness of having 
something to say, our own honest word to a needy 
world, backed up by the sympathy of those who say 
amen. 

But is there no danger of this degenerating into a 
creed? Ah! there is a question which ycu must 
answer as well as I. It seems impossible that such 
a Declaration could ever so decline. Its very make 
would seem to render that impossible. But, if once 
the creed-spirit takes possession of us, there is no 
telling to what lengths it will go. But this can safely 
be said: If that spirit gets possession of us, the ab- 
sence of a creed will be no protection against it. It 
will make creeds to suit itself. Nay, the existence 
of such a Declaration as I have suggested may prove 
the best protection, acting as a breakwater against 
the storm until its fury passes by and the better mind 
returns. Shall that spirit get possession? Will we 
allow it so to do? The tendency of the time is not 
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favorable to it. A scientific age must be an age of 
light and free inquiry. Will all our churches, will 
each one of their members, maintain loyally their own 
liberties and guard and respect scrupulously the lib- 
erties of others, there will be no danger. Here and 
here alone is our protection, the protection of one of 
the grandest hopes ever taken up by the thought of 
man. ‘Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 
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Tue last week has marked an important era in the 
history of Unitarianism in America. The denomination 
has met in Conference, and, after prolonged discussion, 
settled certain questions which affected its relationship 
to the other sects of Christendom, and its general claims 
upon the attention of the community. The religious 
press, which represents other outlooks from Christianity, 
has of late years lost no opportunity to misrepresent us 
asa body. It has repeatedly caught at the most unfor- 
tunate utterances of erratic minds, and placarded them 
as representative statements of our thought. It has 
neglected to give us any praise for the right hard and 
Christian work in which we have been engaged, and has 
satisfied its own conscience by carping and criticising in 
such fashion that charity ceased to be an Orthodox 
virtue. It has accused us of putting aside the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ, of denying that the Holy Scriptures are 
the divine rule of our faith and practice; and all this 
because we could not and would not train in its com- 
pany, although we belonged to the same grand army 
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corps of the Lord. We have taken little notice of this 
persistent misrepresentation, but have pursued the even 
tenor of our way, hoping that the common sense of other 
sects, and their love of fair play, would at last set them 
right. But now that we hope to inaugurate a new epoch 
for our denomination, and are about to set in motion 
new machinery, by which we expect to call to our ranks 
those tens of thousands who are dissatisfied with the 
perplexities and enigmas of the popular theology, it 
seemed necessary to put forth some authoritative state- 
ment of our position, and, in some particulars, of our 
belief. We succeeded in discovering to ourselves the 
exact status of the body; and by a vote of two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven on one side, and only thirty-three 
on the other, we reaffirmed our denominational alle- 
giance to the gospel and to Jesus Christ. We have 
conclusively proved that there is no significant element 
of discord in our midst. The denomination has for 
its corner-stones Jesus Christ and the Holy Scriptures 
as interpreted by the best thought, the soundest phil- 
osophy, and the truest scholarship of the age; and 
so we feel that we are fixed in our position. Here- 
after if we are told that we have any other leader than 
Christ, we shall have the right to accuse our critic 
of criminal stupidity or insincerity. That point is set- 
tled for ever; and we believe that all denominations, 
which have any respect for the truth, will do us justice 
in this regard. 

Knowing that these questions were to be discussed, 
and that some important action would be taken by the 
Conference, an unusual number of delegates were sent by 
the churches of our faith. More than six hundred men 
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came to attest their interest in the matter. They repre- 
sented every section of the continent. They came from 
the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, the eternal 
wall between us and the Pacific; from that magnificent 
country where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
save his own dashing; from the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi; from the new and vigorous civilization of 
the Western States; and from the long-time home of 
liberal thought, New England. And as we looked 
round upon the vast audience we felt a natural pride in 
the sturdy material of which our body is composed. 
There were men of political influence from the national 
Council Halls; scholars whose books are read by every 
careful student in the country, and used in some of the 
Theological Seminaries of other sects; preachers whose 
eloquent words are heard from West to East; and 
philanthropists who are identified with the educational 
interests and the charities of the states they represented, 
and whose fortunes have been devoted to the building 
‘up of Christ’s kingdom. We may hope to be forgiven 
if we took pride in the priests and kings who have been 
reared under the influence of Liberal Christianity. A 
denomination which can produce such material, can 
show such men and such deeds as its logical result, has 
certainly a great future amid the free institutions of our 
Republic. 

Let me speak of another peculiarity of our Confer- 
ence, —the absence of every thing that could produce a 
jar in our deliberations. No convention has ever been” 
held by any large body of men which exhibited through- 
out a sweeter temper, or a greater desire to knit all par- 
ties in closer fellowship. It seemed to me that Christ’s 
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promise to send the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, had 
been literally verified. Truly, God was with us, and his 
providence controlled us. The discussions were some- 
times heated to a white heat; a dozen were on the floor 
at once calling to the chair; matters were being decided 
on which every delegate felt that he had something to 
say,— and yet the whole session was marked by such a 
pervading and controlling feeling of fraternity that 
hardly a word was spoken that can cause regret. I 
never before witnessed such excitement in an ecclesias- 
tical body. The audience listened to speakers in breath- 
less silence: it was at times so still that the silence was 
oppressive. Gray-haired men were gathered together 
in knots, while tears were streaming down their cheeks. 
The speakers were sometimes so filled with emotion 
that their utterance was indistinct. And yet a perfectly 
brotherly feeling prevailed, and a determination to lay 
aside all personal predilections and to seek for the sim- 
ple truth. 

Now you ask me, After all, what result did you arrive 
at; what matters did you settle ; and how are you bet- 
ter off now than before? I will try to answer these 
questions. 

First, we reaffirmed and emphasized our belief that 
the Christian Religion is the God-given machinery by 
which the world is to be converted. The Scriptures are 
the all-sufficient rule of our faith. We receive them as 
the providential discovery of God’s will and of man’s 
destiny. While love to God and love to man are the 
ends sought by all the national religions of the world, 
Christianity is the only sure means to that end. Chris- 
tianity is thus lifted up from the plane of Buddhism, 
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from the philosophic religions of Greece and Rome, 
from all the natural religions the world over, and 
becomes the God-ordained means by which the visible 
Church is to gather men into its fold. It is a specially 
providential religion, and therefore it includes all 
others. Buddhism is good, and has its work. The 
religion of every race is good for that race; but Chris- 
tianity is the one only form of religious thought which 
includes all these, and is a great deal more besides. 
While we do not deny the providential character of 
every form of religious worship which.has helped man- 
kind to a knowledge of duty and to a hope in immor- 
tality, we would no more compare any one of them, 
or all of them together, to Christianity than we would 
compare the smallest thing with the greatest. 

Let me illustrate. It was quite legitimate for the 
reaper in olden time to level his wheat-field with the 
sickle. The sickle was the best instrument known for 
the purpose, and we would not detract a single iota from 
the gratitude due to its inventor. When the scythe 
grew out of the sickle as its fulfilment, we hung the 
latter on its peg in the barn, and used the better instru- 
ment. And when from time to time still more effective 
instruments were invented, we used the best, and hung 
each predecessor on its peg. Every new machine in- 
cluded all the preceding ones, and gave us something 
more. When McCormick’s reaper fell into our hands 
we saw for the first time the imperfection, if not the 
utter worthlessness, of all other inventions; for with it 
we could do our whole work in shorter time and in bet- 
ter fashion. It so far transcended every thing else, while 
yet it included every thing else, that we wonder at our 
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enthusiasm over its predecessors. We should be want- 
ing in true manhood if we ceased to be grateful for the 
imperfect machines of the past; and we should be 
wanting in common sense if we still insisted that any 
one of these predecessors could in any way be compared 
with this consummation of inventive genius. 

Just so is it with Christianity. There is not an ele- 
ment in the various forms of religion which have marked 
the world’s childhood or youth which is not to be found 
in still greater degree in Christianity. And not alone 
these elements, but others more important, until the list 
of needs supplied is so long and so perfect that we hang 
all preceding religions on their 


— yes, gratefully hang 
various pegs, and declare our faith in this as God's best 
gift and revelation of himself, and all sufficicnt for the 
salvation of the soul. ‘The Bible, therefore, is the 
reasonable foundation of our faith. It is the authorita- 
tive revelation of duty and of immortality which a good 
Father has given to his children. This is the position 
of the Unitarian denomination. It builds on the Scrip- 
tures as its chief corner-stone. 

Second, and a necessary result of the foregoing, we 
believe in Christ as the Son of the Living God.  Here- 
tofore we have left a loophole in our Constitution, the 
object of which seemed to be to allow any man, whether 
he believed in Christ or not, to have a vote in all denomi- 
national matters. But it was so obviously unjust to the 
body as a whole, such a misuse of liberality and tolera- 
tion, that it was a fixed purpose on the part of the great 
majority to so alter the Constitution that, while we might 
gladly give our God-speed to every good word and work, 
the organization itself should be put in an unequivocal 
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position before the world. We are, at last, where there 
can be no doubt as to our allegiance to Christ or Chris- 
tianity. In the preamble, we proclaim our creed, short 
but comprehensive. In it we stand pledged to the excep- 
tional and phenomenal character of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He is our leader and our Lord. He is the Head of the 
Church Universal, and we are all confessedly his minis- 
ters. The language is plain, and easily understood. 
One would think that there could be no chance for any 
difference of opinion as to its meaning. ‘The Christ of 
Unitarianism is, in our religious life, an authority and a 
master. And in the ninth article we pledge ourselves 
to the gospél as rightfully claiming our allegiance, and 
as the Book of Life. Thus Christ and his record are 
the sure and strong foundation of our Church. Never 
let it be said again, either by the ministers or laymen of 
other bodies, that we are vacillating in our purpose to 
make the Christ and the gospel the all-sufficient source 
of our inspiration and our hope. Let there be no more 
misunderstanding of our mission or of our position. We 
are on ground as distinctively Christian, in its only true 
and large sense, as any other sect in the community. 
We have sealed the lips of cavillers by the unequivocal 
language of our declaration, The Unitarian Church in 
America yields to none in its reverence for Jesus as the 
Son of God, as the authoritative Head of the Church ; 
and as the master, not the despot, but as the loving, 
ever-present and solicitous master of our souls. That 
flag with its inscription we have nailed to the mast- 
head. 

But we have done one thing more. It is something” 
which no other sect has ever dared, I had almost said 
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which no other sect has had sufficient faith in God and 
his providence, to do. We have invited to our fellow- 
ship all “ who wish to be followers of Christ.” This, 
I take it, is true toleration. The religious world seems 
to be afraid of science lest it should disturb the old 
theological positions. It regards the daring thought of 
the age as a dangerous element, and it does not dare to 
meet it in the open field for fear of defeat. There is 
not a single sect in Christendom to-day that entertains 
a true hospitality towards the pursuit of Philosophy and 
Science. It shuts its Bible up, and “clasps it with a 
clasp,” lest some man may be able to prove to the satis- 
faction of the many, that the first chapter! of Genesis 
does not contain a record of events literally true. It 
deprecates Biblical criticism lest some of the proof texts 
shall be proved to be interpolations. It ominously 
shakes its head at modern philosophy, and, so far as it 
can, actually discourages the truth-seeking spirit of the 
age. Its formulas of religion are all crystallized, and 
whether true or false they do not want to have them 
disturbed. All this indicates a lack of vital faith. The 
only consequence has been that the thinkers and scholars 
of the time have turned their back on the Church as an 
inhospitable organization, —as a clique of interested per- 
sons who stand by each other right or wrong. The 
growing indifference on the part of large numbers in the 
community to Christian forms, if not to Christian wor- 
ship, is the logical sequence of this unblessed timidity. 
The truth is, you can’t keep men from thinking, do what 
you will. If the Church does not open its house to all 
honest thinkers, does not try to throw about all honest 
thinking its own hallowed spirit, then thinkers will build 
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a house of their own; and the chances are that the 
inhospitality of the Church will embitter and sour the 
hearts of those who should be, and under right treat- 
ment would be, its strongest allies. Where is the use 
in telling a scientific man that he may search just so far, 
but that beyond a certain point he must not go. By 
being thus arbitrary you simply tell him that he has 
worn out his welcome, and he leaves you in disgust. 
He does not stop gathering facts or making deductions 
from them. He only laughs at you, and tells you that 
your faith concerning God is made of poor stuff indeed, 
if it can be overturned by simply looking into God’s 
world and finding out how it is made. The timidity of 
the Church is the cause of incalculable injury. 

Our denomination has taken an entirely different posi- 
tion, and one which we believe will have the blessing of 
God upon it. We have no fear that any man’s honest 
thought will do an injury to the Church. We are so 
sure that the Scriptures have proved themselves the 
only rule of life; that they contain the only satisfactory 
revelations of God, of duty, of immortality ; that so far 
from deprecating earnest investigation we encourage it, 
sure that in the end all the scholarship, all the philoso- 
phy, all the science of the world, will bend the knee in 
adoration to the man of Nazareth, and come back at 
length to the Bible as the sure foundation of the relig- 
ious life. Think as hard as you can, we have no fear 
that you can think yourself very far away from Calvary. 
And when we see doubt and scepticism, sometimes 
cavilling in such daring phraseology that we feel as 
though a sacrilege had been committed, we simply say : 
donot stop your thinking; but think on, think on, dive 
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deeper, gather more facts, search with increased zeal, 
for if you work hard enough you must come out right 
in the end. We believe the Bible and Christ to be a 
part of the eternal providence of God. LEighteen 
centuries have proved it. The events of every age 
prove it all over again. The experience of every human 
life corroborates it. And so we are not afraid. We 
put no limit to man’s liberty to think for himself. We 
are the only denomination in Christendom that has suffi- 
cient faith in God to do this. It must happen, there- 
fore, that in the coming years we shall gather to our 
ranks the reverent minds in every department of litera- 
ture. 

Indeed, this matter was beautifully illustrated in the 
action of the Conference on Friday morning. We found 
that, after all, a sweet and holy spirit of reverence for 
God and the truth was binding us all in closer fellow- 
ship. ‘The one party had one watchword, the other 
party another. We joined the two watchwords together, 
and were all the stronger for it. . 

In the ship-yard over here, on the right, a hundred 
master-workmen were building a section of a ship. It 
was a section described by a line drawn through the 
middle of the vessel from stem to stern. They were 
building the left half of the ship. They were careful 
about every piece of timber, they drove every nail home 
with a right hearty blow, and they put their utmost skill 
and their zeal and earnest prayers into their work. On 
the stern was engraved the word Linerry. The word 
did not mean license, or any thing that could ultimate in 
license. It was pervaded with the very spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The workmen had little need to be ashamed of 
the result they had achieved. 
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Over here, on the left, were a hundred other work- 
men. They, too, were skilled in their craft. They 
worked like right honest men, and men who feel that 
they are doing God’s work. They were very careful 
in the selection of their timber, and there was an honest 
purpose in every strong arm that wielded the mallet. 
When their part of the ship was finished, they put in 
golden letters upon its stern the word Curist. The 
word meant nothing narrow, nor did it indicate the 
partisan spirit of sectarianism. A spirit of Freedom 
pervaded the whole company, and they thought they 
found it in its noblest fruition in their allegiance to 
Christ. 

Between the two yards was a high fence. Harsh 
words were thrown from one side to the other, and 
neither party did exact justice to the other. One day 
they determined to find out how much their differences 
amounted to, and on how many points they were agreed. 
So, with a right hearty good will they pulled down the 
fence, and stood face to face. After examining the sec- 
tion of the vessel which the Rights had been building, 
the Lefts turned to each other and said, “ Why, that is 
just like our work.” After looking over the section of 
the vessel which the Lefts had been building, the Rights 
said to each other, “Why, that is just like our work.” 
Then they saw the name onthe stern. “Why,” said the 
one party, when they saw the word Liberty, “we want 
liberty as well and as much as you.” “Why,” said the 
other party, as they saw the word Christ on the stern of 
the other vessel, “ we want Christ just as much as you 
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And so, after a long discussion, they determined to put 
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the two sections together; and after the work had been 
completed, the name of the vessel was “Christ and 
Liberty,” and they took out their Bibles and read the 
text: Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free. And so the vessel was 
launched, freighted with the best wishes of man and the 
blessing of God. 

It was just so with us on Thursday and Friday. We 
had all been doing the same work, while yet we felt that 
there were serious differences among us. We tore the 
wall of partition down; we stood face to face; we ” 
clasped hands; we reaffirmed our allegiance to Christ 
and to Liberty ; and we feel that the Holy Spirit of God 
has been with us, and given us a more abundant faith. 

And what a work opens before us. More than half 
of the religious people of New York City are uncon- 
scious Unitarians. I mean by that, that more than half 
of the thinking, reverent men and women believe in that 
liberal spirit which is the characteristic of our Body. 
Business fien find it hard to be spiritually narrow and 
exclusive. Alf the educational tendencies of the age, 
the love cf political and civil freedom, the jealousy of 
the rights of the individual which pervades every com- 
munity, —these are all a silent but a sure rebuke to any 
undue narrowness of view, and a tacit but prophetic 
approbation of our course. People now go to one or 
another of our churches for almost every reason except 
personal conviction of the truth of the doctrines taught. 
Men nowadays are Orthodox or Presbyterian or Epis- 
copalian or Catholic, because they were rocked in an 
Orthodox or Episcopalian or Presbyterian or Catholic 
cradle in their infancy , A thousand circumstances 
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wholly incidental give bias to our minds one way or 
the other. If Unitarianism shall ever come to be the 
fashionable church, everybody will be surprised at the 
number of Unitarians in every community. When it 
becomes, as it is destined to become, the national and 
popular church of America, we shall find that half the 
churches of Christendom are filled with men and women 
who really belong to us. 

We are made up of the right elements to claim the 
respectful attention, and at last the sympathy and allegi- 
ance, of the community. We must go to work and prove 
by our deeds that we are worthy of the high vocation to 
which we have been called. We’ must amply endow 
our Theological Schools, we must spread our literature 
everywhere, we must spend our money freely for all 
good works, and show the world that the ultimate result 
of our doctrines is the Perfect Man. 

Brethren, no religious theory is good for any thing 
unless it ends in deeds. When you are about to die, 
and you send to me to get a recommendation for a place 
in heaven, it will do you no good if I write on your 
ticket, This man believed implicitly in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or the Five Points of Calvinism, or in the 
received dogmas of the Unitarian Church. It will do 
no good for me to say, This man was found every Sun- 
day in the year quietly sleeping at the head of his pew; 
he slept very sweetly when the contribution was passed 
round. No, dogmas are good in their place. They are 
necessary conditions of a good life. I must be able to 
say, This man gave as freelyas he received ; he helped 
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cheering words to the despairing; he tried to put his 
faith into his business, and was an honest man. Then 
you.will have no fears. You will be sure to get to 
heaven. The gates will swing on their hinges, and you 
will be weleomed to the Celestial City. 

That is what we want to do, in order to have justice 
done to ws. With such watchwords as Christ and 
Liberty, we shall go forth into the community to do 
God’s work of Redemption, and to build up the true 
Church of the Messiah. Amen. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


Tus pamphlet is written in the belief that many will be unable 
clearly to understand the late memorable session of our National 
Conference, without a running comment, poor and hasty though it 
be, on the admirable newspaper reports. 

This statement is of course marked by all the limitations of an 
individual in knowledge, in discernment, and in charity. But it is 
believed to be strictly true; though, with its statements, there are 
many intimations meant to strike only an ear here and there which 
will recognize their significance. 

Were one but free, the citizen of a peaceful country threatened 
from its borders, to heed the impulse of just indignation felt by so 
many, and to approach with a firm hand the disturbers of our 
peace, the sound in the air would be less like the timid whisk of 
a weapon 


“ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 


There is a wounding which is for healing and not for hurt. The 
many other considerations, however, which many think to make 
silence now a necessity, ——the desire to attain some good result, 
and to avoid all evil, — must slack the bow bent only in a righteous 
cause, and leave nothing of the arrow but the feather only, without 
either barb or shaft. ’Tis the echo of the recent conflict which 
brings continually thus to the mind this thought of the weapons of 
Sie. <<). 

And, if any now deem a word or an intimation herein too severe, 
let him recall the exposures, the indiscretions, and the provoca- 
tions witnessed or endured in silence by so many during the past 
summer and the recent session. Let him think of the things that 
might be said, —the things which not truth nor justice nor dis- 
cretion nor charity, but the desire for peace alone, forbids to say ! 
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It has seemed better to publish the pamphlet anonymously, to 
avoid as far as possible all personal associations with its utterances. 
Then, too, the Personal Pronoun has, for many months, so danced 
before all the other words of our speech that one may well hesitate 
to say “I.” . 

But the writer avoids no responsibility; and any letters of 
inquiry, of objection, or of correction will promptly reach their des- 
tination, if consigned to the printer at Cambridge. 

Though this utterance is made in a way that compels nobody to 
hear, yet can there be pardon for the presumption of making such 
an utterance at all? ‘Truly, “there is a time to keep silence and 
a time to speak.” But each must judge thereof for himself; each 
must take his own responsibility. The writer feels, with pain, that 
this voice must come to most of the few it will reach, not like the 
morning or evening song of the silence-breaking bird, but like 
the locust’s hateful cry, rasping the welcome stillness of noonday. 


OcroBEr, 1870. 


THE PROPOSITIONS CONSIDERED. 


ARTICLE IX. 


“To secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest practi- 
cal co-operation, it is hereby declared that all the declarations of this 
Conference{ including the Preamble and Constitution) ave expres- 
sions only of its majority, committing in no degree those who object 
to ther, and dependent wholly for their lect upon the consent 
they command, on their own merits, from the churches here repre- 
sented, or belonging within the circle of our fellowship.” 


TuurRsDAY, Oct. 8, 1868. 


“ HrepwortTuy’s AMENDMENT.” 


To make Art. IX. read, — 


“ Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest practical 
co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who profess and call 
themselves Christians.” a 


“May’s AMENDMENT.” 


To append to Art. UX. these words, — 
“ Provided that nothing in this Article be construed to remove 
the Conference from its Christian basis.” 


Tore AMENDMENT ADOPTED. 


To make Art. IX. read, — 


“ Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
(desiring jto secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest 
practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish to 
_be followers of Christ.” ~*~ 


Fripay, Oct. 21, 1870. 
Tue OrIGINAL “ CONSCIENCE CLAUSE.” 


Resolved, That, to secure the largest Unity of the Spirit and the 
widest practical co- “operation (of our Body} it is hereby understood 
that all the(r esolutions and )declarations of this Convention are 
expressions only of its majority, committing in no degree those who 
object to fee inine no other than a moral authority over the 
members of the Convention or the churches represented here, jand 

(are all)dependent wholly for their effect upon the consent they com- 
mand, on their own merits, from the churches here represented or 
belonging within the circle of our: special fellowship. 

Aprit 5, 1865. 


‘THE THIRD AMENDMENT.” 


Offered, Considered, and Withdrawn. 


“ Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to 
secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest practical co- 
operation, we invite to our fellowship all who would unite with 
Jesus in building God’s kingdom.” 


SUGGESTIVE WORDS AS TO “‘MAY’S AMENDMENT,” AND ART. IX. 


Remarks of Hon. G. W. Warren, reported for the “ Christian Register :” 


“J wish to say a single word with regard to the proviso to be 
adopted. I consider it a stultification to have a proviso in the Con- 
stitution of the Unitarian Conference that it shall not be removed 
from a Christian basis. Why, sir, the heathen lawgiver, when 
asked why he did not propose a penalty for the crime of parricide, 
said, ‘The commission of such a crime is not to be supposed.’ If 
the Unitarian Conference —a Christian Conference — embody in 
their Constitution a proviso that they may not depart from a Chris- 
tian basis, or that they will not consider any proposition to depart 
from a Christian basis, I consider it a stultification. And more than 
that: 1 appeal to the friends of that proviso to examine and con- 
sider whether they themselves are not making a pitfall; whether 
they are not exactly re-enacting the story of Haman and Mordecai. 
A proviso of this character gives the Conference at any time au- 
thority to decide and to judge of this or that proceeding as a de- 
parture from a Christian basis; and you open the whole question 
to their judgment and condemnation. That is the radical defect, — 
the radical objection, in my mind, to the adoption of that proviso. 
And I believe that, if those who favor it, thinking it will carry out 
their own views, will consider it in that light, they will be as glad 
as any that it should be rejected.” 


TRUTHS AND ERRORS. 


CHAPTHRGE 


WE ARE NOT UNITARIANS BECAUSE WE DO NOT SEE THE GOOD 
AND TRUTH WHICH THERE IS IN ORTHODOXY. 


“But we are Unitarians; we are willing to be called heretics: we con- 
sent to stand alone, and to be regarded, in all Orthodox and Evangelical 
circles, as the filth of the world, and the offscouring of all things unto 
this day; because we see a work to be done which we ought to do.” — 
J. F. Crarxn, 1865. 


Tue Conference held in New York during October 18th, 
19th, 20th, and 21st, 1870, was the most remarkable meet- 
ing ever held by Unitarians. It was full of perils, of fears, 
and of intense excitement. Yet one of the most extraordi- 
nary things about the meeting was the absence of all collision 
of feeling, all bitterness, and of the faintest personal allusion. 
This was the more remarkable, as certain members had, dur- 
ing the previous summer, exposed themselves to the hand of 
brotherly discipline as men never exposed themselves before, 
and were suffered to go unshent. Indeed, the one great error 
of the delegates, —a most pardonable error, — was that of 
being, if that be possible, too considerate, too generous, too 
trustful, too confiding. Yet we were all thankful for this 
common courtesy, and for the presence of him, our chairman, 
whose bright and firm spirit was so well reflected from many 
a face and heart. 

This absence of collision was also the more noteworthy, 
because many came there trembling for the truth, trembling 
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for the Unitarian body, or for the very Conference itself, — 
trembling also, some of them, for their own reputations as men 
of sense and judgment, which reputations some had sadly im- 
perilled during the summer just ended. 

Amongst a small group, the summer of 1870 was a “ bat- 


ES 


tle summer.” Our religious newspapers would have been 
hidden in their own smoke, but for the frequent flashes of wit 
and the steady glow of the heat. 

From their cool studies, scholarly Christian men launched 
forth words of alarm, of anger, of accusation and of defiance, 
such as found no place in this most earnest and courteous 
Conference. It has been well said that, had the Conference 
striven to part asunder, this manifest unity of the spirit would 
still have held the elements together. And, by revealing 
this manifest unity of the body in purpose, opinion, and feel- 
ing, this Conference, although its proper work was almost 
utterly neglected, showed, more clearly than any other Con- 
ference has shown, the good of bringing a large and represen- 
tative group of the brethren thus frequently together. 

Yet, while, for all this, we thank God and are truly grate- 
ful, it may be well worth the labor to draw a light sketch of 
the main contest for the interest of those who were not there, 
and to recall to either party that which will be likely to mani- 
fest itself again, — that one evil spirit of most incredible and 
uncreditable obstinacy. 

These meetings were the harvests of the grains nurtured 
during the summer, — some of them warmed by anger, some 
watered by tears. 

The writer of this pamphlet asks those present at the Con- 
ference to recall its living scenes before they have faded, — to 
dwell upon them, apart from excitement and tumult, in quiet 
contemplation, — to seek to know the truth, the whole truth, 
as to those proceedings, with their significance and their 
probable result. Nor does he doubt that many who were not 
present will be glad to receive a report of part of those pro- 
ceedings, such as few pastors could give in public, without 
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toning down the cheerful color of the scene and slowing the 
brilliancy of its movement, and such as could be repeated at 
but few firesides in the wide yet thoroughly interested parish. 
That common interest should be made greater, and not less, 
in these the great gatherings of our people. It is, therefore, 
that the writer, returning from the Conference not in sorrow, 
not in anger, and not in disappointment, but in complete con- 
tent, has ventured to disregard the warning of his brethren 
that, just now, if speech be silver, “silence is golden.” Let 
it not be deemed that he speaks with an undue levity of days 
whose cheerfulness and good nature alone saved us from dis- 
aster. And may He who bears with so much of human 
folly, error, and sin, bless both writer and reader with the ful- 
ness of that loving and all-discerning spirit which He hath 
so incarnated, for our quickening and correcting, in our dear 


and blessed Lord ! 


CHAPTER II. 
THINGS CUT AND DRIED. 


“ Dried, dried, my Lord ?” 
“Ay! dry ’s a last year’s rhind, 
And yet with fragrance in ’t.” 
Oxp Pray. 
Every well-ordered household has an abundance of things 
fresh and sweet as well as of things cut and dried. First 
came to us the things sweet and fresh. On Tuesday night, 
the air of the church was set to vibrate in harmony by the 
voice of one who dwells in fellowship with those of old who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. Never was 
fitter key-note struck. Many modified the teaching, ques- 
tioned the phraseology, and listened with brows like bows 
half bent. But the unity of the spirit was there attuning 


hearts unto harmony; and every session felt something of 
2 
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that divine influence, as many hearts are feeling it still and 
will feel it forever. One with us two years before was, in- 
deed, now translated ; but it seemed as though his spirit still 
spoke, and shone forth more fully sanctified by its heavenly 
intercourse. 

On Wednesday morning we were made happy again by the 
able report of the Chairman of the Council of the National 
Conference. In this there were two things most intimately 
related with the stout conflict of the following day. First, 
came the very remarkable statement that “. . . THE Two 
CHIEF PARTIES IN OUR BODY ARE MAINLY CONTENDING 
WHETHER THE Curist or Gop oR THE Spirit oF Gop Is 
THE HEAD-SPRING OF DIVINE GUIDANCE.” Secondly, came 
the reference to “THE CONSCIENCE-CLAUSE” which he with 
a generous heart has always defended, unable to believe that 
natures possibly less frank and not so full of faith were at 
that moment determining to blot that conscience-clause away. 

As to the former passage some will ask, What gives Christ 
his glory and his power but the Spirit of God incarnate in its 
fulness in him, enabling him to unseal the spiritual fountains, 
to reveal to the dim eyes of earth man’s divine alliance and 
opportunity, and to lead sinful men by his visible hand back 
to the restoration of their lost communion? And how could 
the speaker, his own heart full of a child’s frankness and 
sincerity, believe that the real conflict was between those of a 
living faith, who thus learned of Christ, and communed with 
the loving Infinite Spirit, and a similar great company in per- 
fect accord with these, but now, unhappily, by some misun- 
derstanding, gathered about a small group whose faith was 
pressed dry between the covers of a book, and had there 
become so dead and feeble that they had lost their knowledge 
of the living God and his living Son, and now, in weakness 
and terror, clung to a crucifix and deemed it Christ ? 

But who knew better than he, that those weak in faith, and 
showing their weakness by their fear, were, even there before 
him, trembling for the church they loved, and anxiously fling- 
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ing about her steadfastly-advancing feet their self-spun webs, 
hoping to pluck her back from the abyss ? 

That truth, however, quickly appeared! A gentleman, 
knowing the differences in our body, and, doubtless, dreading 
surprises and the action of cliques, moved to appoint, openly, 
by the chair with two advisers, a committee of seven, repre- 
senting all sides, who should suggest to the Conference what 
action, if any, they deemed it needful to take as to Constitu- 
tional Amendments, or Statements of Belief. 

Instantly rose two gentlemen, moved by a common impulse, 
who protested against such a committee as likely to impair 
individual freedom. How it could do that, no one present 
could imagine; nor did the gentlemen explain. But they 
were jealous for freedom. They wanted “no cut and dried 
plan.” Said one, “As far as I am concerned, and the gen- 
tlemen who are interested with me in this great question, 
there is nothing cut and dried.” 

But the gentlemen thus speaking had, for the moment, for- 
gotten that we were then in the city of New York, where 
the caucus by night always prepares the path for the Conven- 
tion by day. ‘They were, therefore, naturally unaware of 
the fact that, besides the intercommunication of the recent 
weeks, a few had laid their heads together in that very church 
within twenty hours. They did not know that this quiet 
little caucus, on Tuesday night, had cut something which was 
already getting a little dry. They did not know that this 
self-appointed committee had discussed several suggestions, 
and had finally determined, — was it so? — to move the Con- 
ference, with all momentum, to strike out from our Constitu- 
tion Art. [X., containing the “ conscience clause ” (so recently 
and justly recognized by Dr. Bellows), and to leave an omi- 
nous blank in its stead. Ignorant of this, they naturally said, 
“ We hope that no cut and dried plan will be presented to this 
audience, but that everything will be fair, open, plain, and 
square.” 

As lovers of freedom and openness, they had also another 
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cause of fear. During the past summer, they had doubtless 
been in the country or by the sea. They may have heard there 
that some disturbers were marring the peace of the churches. - 
They may possibly have seen there a “Statement of Faith,” 
(“not a creed,”) which was to test the flexibility of spine 
and knee in this Conference. They may have known, also, 
that, despite the protest of many conferences, a few churches 
had instructed their delegates to vote for a “Statement of 
Faith.” ’Tis barely possible, also, that they may have seen 
(as many saw) an article in one of our religious magazines 
(by which, also, one or two minds were a little alarmed), 
which dimly suggested the possibility of dividing the Liberal 
Christian body in sunder, that the “ Evangelical Unitarians” * 
might organize by themselves. 

Knowing this, and not knowing what able voices were to 
plead on the morrow for a change which should “ draw all of 
us into a closer and a sweeter union,” they were, naturally, 
in their love of openness and frankness, somewhat fearful lest 
something should come before the Conference “cut and 
dried!” For the chairman had announced that, on Thursday 
morning, the door would be opened for Amendments to the 
Constitution and for Statements of Belief. There was, how- 
ever, very little of anything cut and dried on this opening, — 
those who proposed to open the chasm of discord being so 
unable to agree among themselves. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THE MORNING LIGHT IS BREAKING.” 


TuHurspAY morning found the church quite full. It was 
estimated that more than five hundred delegates were present, 
though probably never more than four hundred and forty-two 
voted on any question, out of the six hundred and twenty, 


* See “The Monthly Review and Religious Magazine,” July, 1870. 
Page 11. 
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or more, whose names were on the Secretary’s list. The 
large audience was expectant. But a general feeling of satis- 
faction pervaded the house, showing that the sound common 
sense of the people knew that, for the body at large, ’twas a 
matter of no real moment, only a Chinese battle, where men 
were to be whacked with air-bags, and stunned with gongs. 

Yet there were, apart from the audience, men who had 
risked too much on this day’s issue. There were faces very 
pale and anxious. There were knees which trembled and 
shook, when men stood up to speak, and which no power 
of will could brace firmly into the socket. There was anxiety 
which sought, that day, a friendly screen, and knew little in 
its retirement of that pestilent activity which elsewhere some- 
what annoyed the house. 

There was something there which the audience did not see. 
Something had been “cut” which was yet hardly “dry.” 
For when, the day before, the young men so earnestly plead 
against anything “cut and dried,” the house was instantly 
alarmed. ‘The words were suggestive. Delegates from the 
country remembered at once that they were in New York. 
Every man felt at once for his spiritual pocket-book. Every 
woman seized her spiritual reticule, lest something had been 
slipped in whose explosion might mar her peace of mind. 
And the afternoon session of Wednesday adjourned, leaving 
the multitude, some solemn, some smiling, and some haying a 
peculiar sensation in the ear. A few, indeed, immediately 
questioned whether there might not be need of a spiritual 
police. They passed quickly here and there, touching on 
the arm a few of those who know little, but who fear nothing 
but to grieve the Holy Spirit, and who try to love everything. 
They said: “ Let us meet here, before the organ, in sight of 
the house, where everybody who wills may come; and let us 
ask what these words mean.” “ You come to a place of har- 


mony, gentlemen,” 


said one. “Yes, and to a place of pos- 
sible discord,” replied another. But there was no discord, 


though wide representation. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
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Rochester, Syracuse, New York, Brooklyn, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Salem, Portland, and many more equally important 
places, were represented-amongst the forty thus on the instant 
brought together. 

They speedily took action. But, unhappily, they did not 
know all the truth, as you, reader, probably did not. With 
all heartiness and unanimity, they adopted the resolution of 
moving to append to Art. LX. of our Constitution the words : 
“PROVIDED THAT NOTHING IN THIS ARTICLE BE CONSTRUED 
TO REMOVE THE CONFERENCE FROM ITS CHRISTIAN BASIS.” 

All present rejoiced. Some cried out, “That hits the nail 
on the head.” And all agreed that such a resolution, offered 
by a Radical (albeit a true Christian whom God hath blessed 
in his work), must prove what one afterward declared it, “a 
silver chord of harmony.” But ah! they did not then know, 
at Wednesday’s sunset, that this very resolution was one of 
those considered and rejected at the little New York caucus 
of Tuesday night, one coming from a highly honored source 
far away. Members of that caucus, however, soon knew of 
this resolution. Men seeking to be peace-makers moved 
swiftly, and sought those of the other side. The tale was 
quickly told. 

Then and there was hurrying to and fro. They who did 
not object to having things wisely cut, and a little dried, came 
quickly together or moved swiftly from place to place. And 
with the most earnest desire to harmonize, true spirits were 
busy far into the night. But was there in any heart an un- 
spoken thought like this? “If we cannot safely proclaim our 
purpose to destroy Art. IX., we can mask it. If we may 
not offer a resolution to blot it out, we may offer one which 
blots it out, but does not very loudly say so. Observe that 
the ‘Organ’ company offer an amendment to Art. IX.; we 
will offer a substitute for it, but so like their amendment 
that few, and none but vigilant eyes, shall discern the all- 
important difference. Resolved, therefore, to amend Art. IX. 
so that (after being blotted out) it shall read : — 
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“* Reaffirming our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and to secure the largest unity of the spirit, and the widest 
practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who 
profess and call themselves Christians.’ 

“This will fix the discussion on the verbal differences of 
these amendments, so akin as they seem, and will blind many 
eyes to their utterly hostile results !” 

But, of course, none who feared to have things cut and 
dried knew aught of this. 

Meanwhile, however, on that same Wednesday evening, a 
small audience was gathered at the church to listen to words 
of wisdom on Theatre Preaching and kindred topics. They 
waited, but they waited in vain. The speaker announced for 
the evening did not come. They waited still. They grew 
restless. Finally the orator was reported weary or ill. Good 
substitutes appeared, and the meeting went on. “But where 
are they? Where are they all?” indignantly inquired one 
of our foremost leaders, looking about at the vacant places of 
his well-known brethren. And, behind us, a malcontent 
growled: “Is this the entertainment we were invited to here 
to-night ?” 

But Mr. Hale was there, who can, at any time, make bricks 
without straw. Dr. Bellows was there; and they, uniting, 
can make bricks without either straw or clay. We had a 
pleasant meeting ; though the only “heat” during the whole 
Conference shone out there over the question of the Bible in 
Schools. And, before parting, we had evidence that men 
may be miraculously rested and healed. 


But enough! Men weary of things dried! Thank God 
there are fountains that fail not! The city cannot shut out 
all the sky. The Spirit heedeth no walls. It is with us 
always. It healeth our infirmities. It knoweth our need. 
And ye, O earthly fountains, —O innocent hearts and holy 
spirits, — too loving to believe in any evil, too confiding and 
trustful to believe that any human hearts contain duplicity, or 
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will deal with you deceitfully, — ye that know no evil, and 
think no guile, God bless you! God abundantly reward and 
endow you! Ye are the stay and anchorage of us weaker 
spirits, who see on earth too much for our rest, and yet too 
little for our peace! Ye become to us fellow-ministers with 
Christ! Ye multiply his ministry, which giveth life unto our 
need. Christ is lifted up indeed before the world’s vision. 
But at times he seems far away from us! And, when any 
clouds or blindness shut him from our sight, the world seems 
empty and lonely. We are comfortless until we feel you 
near, and take warmth from your hearts, and rest with you in 
God. God yet more fully bless and endow you! And ye, 
be deceived, be wounded, be grieved in heart, — yet yield 
not one jot of that confidence and trust ye have in men! To 
the unloving and the insincere, as well as to us who are weak 
and longing and needful, ye have a ministry ye know not of! 


CHAPTER IV. 
“THE DARKNESS DISAPPEARS.” 


“Men neede have care that they heave not up a rocke greater than they 
can staye, else its coming down againe may bee unto theyr greefe.” 


THURSDAY morning, we repeat, found the church quite full. 
Business began promptly. The new amendment was brought 
forward. It was not said that it came in part from a wise 
hand near Boston, chosen from an unexceptionable source. 
It spoke guardedly as to striking out Article IX. It merely 
moved an amendment. ‘The knife which was to cut out the 
“ conscience-clause”’ was hidden in flowers. Few saw or 
suspected it. All present were pleased with the flowers. A 
round of applause greeted the presentation speech. All was 
gladness. And one enthusiastic brother broke out, all uncon- 
sciously, and sang, — 


“The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears ; ” — 
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but there, possibly thinking that it might be a stormy day 
after all, he wisely deferred till evening the completion of 
the quatrain. This illustrates the animation of the scene. 
The morning light broke rapidly. The much-loved Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association came swiftly for- 
ward to second, with all his heart, the amendment, and to 
speak wise and brave words, which should have been more 
carefully heard, as to Article IX, 

He was followed by the pastor of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, in Boston, who accepted the ninth article of the Con- 
stitution as his own work. He added, “I see no difficulty in 
the ninth article.’ And he avowed himself now ready to 
reject it by the motion before the house, if that would meet 
the necessities of the case. 

Then came a voice from Syracuse, which was delighted 
with the tone of the motion, and yet wanted one word added. 
That one word was quickly rejected. And the speaker 
might have seen that, if he understood the true and generous 
spirit on the one side, he did not fully appreciate the spirit 
within, beneath, and behind the motion before the house. 

Another voice added true words as to “the Lord’s 
Anointed.’ Then came our brother from Newburyport, to 
move the Organ-gallery amendment, which left Article IX. 
intact, merely adding the emphatic words that nothing therein 
should be understood or interpreted as impairing the Chris- 
tian basis on which the Conference had always stood. Other 
voices moved a third amendment, sweet and beautiful, but of 
no possible significance, since it agreed with the original 
motion in cutting out the all-important conscience-clause. 
Then that wise voice which had so honorably, and from the 
beginning of the first Conference in 1865, recognized and 
maintained that “conscience-clause,”—the right of private 
interpretation, —— now assented, with the rest, if it must be, 
to strike it out; but that voice spoke, also, out of a great 


heart, and from a profound experience of human nature in all 
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its walks, words wiser, truer, and more loving than any assem- 
bly of our people ever heard from any other tongue. 

Chicago prophesied “smooth things ; ” 
upon the waters: “ Blessed are the peace-makers”! “We 
cannot define Christianity,” cried Montreal, favoring the 
demolition of Art. [X., yet with a discernment as clear as 
the northern air, and a spirit as bright. 

Brooklyn’s spiritual voice spoke sweetly; yet, unhappily, 
for the meaningless third amendment, which, if carried, only 
aided to defeat its own purpose, and to destroy the con- 


in vain pouring oil 


science-clause. 

And from Newport came a most welcome layman’s voice, 
heard with satisfaction. 

Keene called, firmly and fitly, for the sacrifice of every 
thing but conscience, — a sacrifice which all those to whom 
he appealed, those not on the “evangelical” * side, were at 
any time ready to make. 

And ‘another lay voice, from Chicago, here made the first 
and ablest speech which was made directly against the origi- 
nal proposition to destroy Art. IX. May that voice be heard 
again! That speech, sound and immovable as a rock, first 
stemmed the tide. ‘Till then, the drift had been all in one 
direction. They who would have saved the “conscience- 
clause” missed their opportunity, and, by the third amend- 
ment, entangled themselves and their fellow-laborers in pleas- 
ant but fruitless vines, fragrant to the nostril, but a snare to 
the foot. Meanwhile, though the weight of influential names, 
and the words of all clear and emphatic speakers (save the 
one from Illinois just mentioned), had been given to the 
evangelical side, the excitement had steadily risen; and it 
was literally true (it was October 20th) that 


“An earthquake rolled unheededly away.” 


And now, before the noon adjournment, and despite the last 
most able speech, many had despaired of doing any thing 


* The name “evangelical ”’ was self-chosen by some of the party. 
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more than to carry the third amendment (that was, to arrange 
more prettily the flowers about the lurking knife, which was 
aimed at the “conscience-clause”). So far had this feeling 
gone that the mover of the Organ amendment asked leave to 
withdraw his motion, the only motion of his side which had 
any life or significance. One lucky finger was able to trig 
the wheel: the amendment held its place. 

After the adjournment (which only gave opportunity for 
the more intense activity of brain and tongue), came the 
grandest scene of the whole Conference. Feelings deeply 
excited transform themselves so wondrously! A small stone 
may turn the mighty stream, to cut for itself a new and a 
deeper path. And so it was when a thousand deeply-moved 
hearts were one in feeling, and lifted their voices together in 
the grand petition : — 

“Tove Divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of Heaven, to earth come down!” 

They sang with the spirit and the understanding. There 
were tears in many eyes. There was a new tenderness in 
every heart. Use what words you would, — “ Radical,” 
“Evangelical,” — they were empty words. ‘These souls 
were face to face with God. Their prayer was answered. 
The Holy Spirit came down upon them. No words could 
shake their conviction, that, say what you would, they were 
one in heart. The fires of contention had already been over- 
ruled of God, and had united hearts estranged before. 

Blessed would it be, in every Conference, instead of calling 
the widely-scattered delegates to morning prayer, to pause 
at mid-day, and, laying inferior considerations by, to call the 
whole company to join, for an hour, with heart and soul, in 
singing the grand old songs of Zion! The greater unity 
thus revealed would rebuke any speaking of difference and 
division. ‘The deep things of the Spirit would surround us, 
and silence the quick twittering of hasty words. 

“When secondary things are made essential, the essential 


becomes secondary.” 
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Then, with hghter hearts, we heard with gratification sound 
speech from two of the founders of the American Unitarian 
Association. One, bringing from Syracuse a body not young, 
but with one of the youngest hearts in all our ranks, — the 
other from Cambridge, speaking words as to “Authority” 
which almost all would accept, though some of the evangeli- 
cal Unitarians might ask much more. 

Clearly, then, Framingham spoke ; confusing a little, at 
first, the two utterly different resolutions before us; but 
striking the truth squarely at last, when saying that, having 
our loyalty to Jesus Christ unmistakable in the Preamble, we 
had also, in Art. [X., our protection of those who are so 
sensitive in conscience, and so delicate in their sense of honor, 
that they hesitate, especially when challenged, to join in what 
seems to them the meaningless rabble-cry of those who forget 
God, in their eagerness to proclaim their own orthodoxy, 
and to out-shout their neighbors in that cry, so unwelcome 
to our Master, of “ Lord!” “Lord!” But this was more 
than was said; nor was it added, as to the matter of profes- 
sion, that 

“Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 

Then spoke again that voice from beside the wedded rivers 
of the West, always so reverently heard. And two ladies 
from Boston spoke, — one clearly discerning the truth that» 
apart from all pretences, the concessions, “the generous 
concessions,” of the evangelical party were but themselves 
shocking assumptions and dictations,—the other, holding 
the scale so evenly balanced before our eyes, that few could 
discern whether it inclined at all to either side, and neither 
party could determine whether it was patted or punished by 
that gentle hand! 

Other brave words followed, — words which the writer 
dares not to characterize, though they commanded from 
the silent Conference that attention which cannot be withheld 
from earnest and heartfelt speech. And before 4 Pp. m., when 
the debate was only fairly opened for the defence, we were 
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all silenced by the “ Previous Question.” Was it from the 
same voice under whose “ Previous Question,” two years 
before, this now belabored Ninth Article came so triumphant- 
ly in? 

The voting was animated. The house was closely divided. 
Those who came in the morning so assured, that, by confi- 
dence, and by the weight of influential names, and the suasion 
of potent tongues, they should carry two-thirds of that house, 
saw at a glance that that hope was dead. Still they might 
hope for a majority. The divided household stood up. 
Counting was difficult. It was announced that the “ Organ” 
amendment was lost. The vote was challenged. Again the 
separate groups rose. Again the amendment saving the 
conscience clause was declared lost, having but 190 votes. 
But again those who had themselves swiftly counted the 
house, resolutely challenged the vote, and called for a 
“division.” It was graciously conceded. ach party filed 
out to the vestry and returned. ‘Tellers from either side 
stood by the door, counting together. And when this infalli- 
ble witness came to the table, —to the amazement ofall, it 
was found that the majority had suddenly become a minority : 
the 190 of a minute ago were now 224. Thirty odd votes had 
thus missed some excited teller’s eye ; and it was near forty 
minutes before some of this new-born minority could be made 
to comprehend and believe that fact! Some plead for “a re- 
consideration,” they were beaten by “so small a majority.” 

Then came the main question, Shall Art. IX. be amended 
by adding these words: “ Provided that nothing in this article 
be construed to remove this Conference from its Christian 
basis”? But did any there suppose that many of that new 
minority would generously yield to the wish of the majority 
newly declared in a vote among 442 delegates? Was it only 
“an issue of words?” Was there nothing deeper? Were 
there none there whose sleep was comfortless while the 


* conscience clause ” 


stood unscathed? Were none so openly 
committed to evangelicism that they could not follow the 


desire of their hearts, and be generous now ? 
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Chigago had plead in the morning: “ We—we Radicals 
are not going to be captious; are we?” And the printer got 
it: “ We are not going to be captains; are we?” Was the 
printer a prophet? But who now was captious? Who was 
factious? Who, if anybody, was stubborn? In a great vote, 
against the influence of the powerful names and organizations 
in the body, a clear majority had expressed their preference 
for the vote saving the “conscience clause.” 

Seeing the wish of the majority in a very large vote, how 
many respected it, and manfully voted with them to adopt 
the amendment? ‘There is no evidence accessible to the 
writer that one did. But doubtless some were true to their 
profession, that they desired only union and to know the 
majority’s wish. Many went home exhausted, during the 
long calling of the ayes and nays. But at least 189 held 
aloof, and carefully took in from the dew the things cut 
and dried. There was one day left. 

Reader, please compare this vote with that of the following 
day. 

“ Brother M.,” said a good New-England deacon, in the 
days of old, “we’ve had a diffrence fer a long time; ’n’ we 
ought t’ be united fer th’ sake 0’ peace. Wal, I’ve tho’t on’t, 
’n’ I’ve prayed over ’t; ’n’ I b’lieve I’ve got th’ truth on’t. ’N’ 
that is that one o’ us orter give way, fer the sake o’ quiet ;— 
’n’ that, —’n’ that you must, —fer I can’t!” 

We adjourned, long after dark, dispensing with the eve- 
ning service, and forgetting to announce the morning prayer. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“GENEROUS CONCESSIONS.” 


“ He that grypeth more than was his ryghte conceedeth nothynge whanne 
he yeeldeth againe that was never hys, & that, mayhappe, with a cudgell 
neigh his crowne. ’Tis but as with the sheariff and the theefe. 

“ And though it be a paine to have one’s goodes by myghte wrested awaye; 
yet ’tis lesse for the geares sake. And ’tis even a joye, whanne that they be 
spared, to yeeld them againe of one’s own gentleness.” 


Many, when reading the minutes of the Conference, will 
wonder why, on Friday morning and without debate, the 
Conference should so quietly reverse the decision reached 
after the long contest of Thursday. It was not because only 
g, whereas 442 had 
voted the evening before. Nor was it because, as one gentle- 


299 delegates voted on Friday mornin 


man suggested, that this might “look like springing a vote 
upon the Conference. It was very sudden indeed.” It was, 
indeed, an act most liable to miginterpretation. It needs a 
word of explanation; and it is therefore, in part, that this 
pamphlet is written. The whole truth was, that it is one 
thing to yield to a demand under menace, and a very differ- 
ent thing to accede to a request. 

There was, indeed, much ground for objection. It seemed 
strange to have the rules governing the previous part of the 
debate virtually rescinded, or so drawn as to throttle all dis- 
cussion on this most important movement. Nor could the 
way of introducing the question be in any way justified. 
The Chair had just read his ruling, that the motion before 
the house could be modified or withdrawn by general con- 
sent, or by a majority vote. Instead, however, of asking for 
such unanimous consent, or a vote, the gentleman having the 
floor immediately introduced a greatly modified proposition ; 
and it was, without a word of debate, immediately carried. 
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This will very much surprise (to use no stronger word), many 
at a distance, who see here only that part of the truth which 
the newspaper could give. ‘That is but @ part of the truth ; 
and the impression generally given is a false impression. 

The Conference had decided on Thursday that it would 
keep Art. [X., and with Mr. May’s amendment, if it could. 
It could have had its wish and kept both, had they who 
said, “ We simply desire to get at the sense of this meeting,” 
been true to what was understood as a pledge and not as a 
menace, and yielded to the will of the majority. It could 
now, Friday morning, have rejected any proposal, had it so 
chosen. But the majority of yesterday had its heart full of 
the desire to sacrifice any thing which God would permit. 
All through that long Thursday, those true men had stood 
like a phalanx before Art. IX. After a summer-full of blus- 
ter and menace they would not see, if they could prevent it, 
the sacred principle enshrined in that article wrenched violently 
away. ‘They stood strictly on the defensive, having neither 
sought nor expected strife. They had nobly curbed tongues 
most justly provoked. And now it was not that they had 
lost their vigilance, or were surprised, as it might seem, amidst 
the security and the satisfaction of success. No! They had 
obeyed the Saviour’s command to exercise a serpent’s dis- 
cretion; but they remembered also the command to make 
their vigilance harmless. ‘They knew that they might safely 
concede what nothing would permit them to surrender. They 
would far sooner fail in the serpent’s wisdom, than in the 
dove’s harmlessness. The writer may speak freely in their 
praise, not being one with them on Friday morning. Their 
hearts were open to the voice that came not now in exulta- 
tion, — 

“Come, ye men of the majority, who are ready to take 
all your portion of any brother’s pain! Come, ye who are 
not boastful of your success after a long, long contest, — 
we will now be one! If we could not go last night to you, 
ye can and will come this morning to us. Your hands shall 
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weave the flag of our new union; our hands will fling it 
forth !” 

Was not this generous? Many smiles (and a few tears) 
were as potent as the vinegar and fire with which Hannibal 
beset the Alps; all but the hardest hearts were subdued. 
The generosity of to-day thought somewhat lightly of the 
trust so vigilantly guarded yesterday. The issues of life are 
from out the heart. The thought, half formed and not 
recognized by the mind, was this : — 

“If you cannot leave a prejudice and come to us, we will 
reveal the fact (and without ostentation) that we can come 
to you in the fulness of a complete and loving trust. He that 
trusteth men, not only findeth but he maketh men trustworthy. 
Take this Resolution, which our hand has lightly touched, and, 
renewing our allegiance to the Gospel of Christ, invite to His 
fellowship and to ours 

ALL WHO WISH TO BE FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST.” 

That is both true and kind. Observe the great change: 
we invite those who. desire, not those who profess. 

May we know the source of this transformation? Many 
thought to discern about it the gentleness of Newport’s air, 
the truth and the breadth of Newport’s sea! Were they 
deceived ? 

When all unite on that, who will oppose? ‘Thersites (the 
present writer) thrust out his wrangling head: he saw, by 
Mr. Hale’s chair, the cudgel of Ulysses, and prudently drew 
back. Nobody spoke. There was no debate. There was 
only a stifled cry for light. But about it arose the cloud of 
witnesses, 266. The scattered negatives stood leanly up, 33! 

The motion was carried. The same applause which greeted 
Art. TX. at its sudden birth, two years ago, broke out now 
again at its sudden death in infancy. There was peace! 

And was it true, that there was victory, too? Was it true, 
that a suppressed voice near the platform exclaimed, “ We've 
beat ’em, after all?” Let us not believe in anything so un- 


worthy! There was some indiscreet utterance, — something 
4 
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as to success, on the right; something as to “ Rome,” on the 
left. Let the acid of the one neutralize the alkali of the other, 
and yield us some wholesome salt. And God grant that, in 
our Conference, that “cause ” be “concluded !” 

May we rest in that hope? Already the acid and the alkali 
have made a little effervescence. It will soon be over. Their 
mixture is the unhappy accident of the morning. And ye, 
hastening out so vigorously, vowing never to come again 
from that noble church, where the free play of the Spirit is 
always recognized, — let us be cautious, let us not be hasty. 
And you, who appeal to the noble name of Channing, deem 
this no “ Radical” victory. You mistake the issue. If any 
thing is harmed here to-day (though in truth nothing is), it 
is “Channing Unitarianism”’ wounded in the house of its 
friends! For lo! the Ninth Article is gone! The “con- 
science clause” is gone! For the first time, in the life of 
our Conference, there is no declaration any where that the 
right of private interpretation shall be sacredly respected. 

And yet it will be so. Let no cold soul take comfort from 
the doubt. . 

There is but one thing to regret, that, though an invita- 
tion almost as broad as that of our Lord himself is written 
above our door, some will see beneath it another door, 
invisible to others, yet sternly shut against themselves. 
A door of gossamer, to fly away before the gentlest ap- 
proaching hand, it will yet seem to some a door of bolted 
steel, unless they wake from their delusion, and put forth a 
confident hand to see the cobweb barrier vanish. 

And we of the Thirty-Three, who stood up at last together, 
let us look at the matter kindly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE THIRTY THREE. 


“ Commisisse cavet quod mox mutare laboret.” Ars. Poetica. 


Anp we of the Thirty Three, what have we to say for our- 
selves? Shall we still stand in silence, or shall we speak ? 
None may speak for us; nor may any one speak for the rest. 
May the present writer speak for himself, and give his own 
feeling as to his fellows? 

The reasons which caused us to rise were not thirty-three, 
but nearer three thousand and thirty-three. Each had his 
own, besides the many held in common. 

We would not vote for ANy resolution, however much we 
approved it, which was thus pressed in haste, while one voice 
cried for an explanation; and which was so sure to be both 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

We held few opinions in common. We were no group of 
** Radicals,” or “Evangelicals.” We were not men young, or 
inexperienced, or hasty. There was every extreme of opinion 
in our little Corporal’s guard. The one thing which united 
us was caution, not an attribute of young men; and, reader, 
you are welcome, if you deem it right, to call it suspicion. 
It was not but an honorable feeling. It sought only the 
common good. ‘The brother of generosity, it but held up a 
warning finger that morning, whose service then or hereafter 
may yet be recognized. 

Did our opinions differ in any essential thing from those of 
our brethren, those true and loving spirits who stood there 
beside us, — perhaps wiser than we, —to yield, when we held 
fast ? 

One may not speak for all; yet many if not all gloried in 
the future of Christianity, even more than in its present or 
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its past. We believed in the Church of the Future; the am- 
pler revelation of God’s Glory; the yet further development 
of his purpose in Christ. We believed the hand of God to 
be both moving and guiding the Ark ; and we deemed that a 
rash and imperilled hand thrust forth by mortal fear, in 
doubt of the Eternal presence, to steady that Ark in its going. 
We held a Christian to be, not one who believes, or does, or 
is this or that, — but one, who, having knowledge of Christ, 
desires, with a devout heart, to know and to do all God’s will 
concerning him. Whatever his conclusion, it is between him- 
self and his Father. Not the deed, not the belief, not the 
profession; but the true desire and effort, we feel to charac- 
terize the Christian, to make him accepted of God. 

We held fast to the conviction, that Christian churches 
and denominations may organize and consolidate through the 
law of spiritual gravitation, the Unity of the Spirit. 

And just there came in the caution, which we hope to have 
been undue. It is the desire of some, if not of all, of that 
company, that the future prove them to have been over-cau- 
tious. But on the yesterday, we had plead together for “the 
Conscience Clause.” We were grieved with those few who 
brought in the disturbance, who struck the first note of discord, 
who strove to move Art. IX, and found it rooted deeper than 
they thought. We saw them, as we thought, appeal to the 
house to yield to a prejudice: in behalf of many of our 
brethren, — many of whom their own courtesy kept silent, — 
we plead with the house not only to respect a sacred right, 
but to respect itself, and not so abruptly to recall, in the face 
of its guests, as it were, and in the midst of the feast, the in- 
vitation of two years before, which had brought them there. 
And that, on that great Thursday, the house, taken all unpre- 
pared, did thus, in its great vote, declare itself impregnable 
and true to its traditions and to its hopes, — despite the ad- 
vance of the organized few who had laid their plan, and 
chosen their advocate, and won the co-operation of so many 
of our ablest and wisest men: that was a most significant and 
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gratifying fact. Whatever was done afterward under the 
truce flag, by a company casting one hundred and forty-three 
fewer votes, had no bearing whatever on that noble and 
remarkable vote of Thursday. And yet that vote,— two 
hundred and twenty-four to two hundred and eighteen, — was 
enough to make any man look grave who was gratified by the 
vote. The majority was ominously small. More than thirty- 
three hearts questioned of themselves, “ What does this sig- 
nify ? What of the future?” 

Are our Conference delegates hereafter to come together in 
mutual trust, uncanvassed, uncommitted, open and unpreju- 
diced? Or is the Conference speedily to be destroyed by the 
introduction of the politician’s tactics? Is each Conference 
summer to be made a political campaign, the Conference only 
the ballot-day ? Are organizations, large or small, having men, 
publications, funds, and all means of influence, to canvass the 
country every other year,—one side compelled to move in 
defence because another moves in aggression? Are a few men, 
who could thus do more than ten thousand of our trustful 
laymen in New England, thus to dictate to the Body ? Is the 
“Statement of Faith” not dead but only dormant, waiting its 
opportunity to crawl forth again ? 

Call these unworthy suspicions, if you will! But jndge 
the future by the recent past. Say where the “New Policy” 
comes in! Ask whether the past summer is the first of a 
series of theological campaigns! And say, if these things be 
possible even, whether it be not high time to sound the alarm, 
and to set the guard! 

In such cases we must provide not for what is probable, but 
for what is possible, as in the great Sound-boats, night after 
night, and year after year, the burning coal wastes thriftlessly 
away under those ever ready fire-engines, which, we all hope 
will never be called into play. In our loose, unorganized 
coherence, we rest in an unrecognized peril. 

A thrifty and peaceable community, we lie unarmed and 
unsuspicious, the easy prey of any organized and swift descent. 
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It is Burke who says: “ Material resources never have sup- 
plied, nor ever can supply, the want of unity in design, and 
constancy in pursuit. But unity in design, and perseverance, 
and boldness in pursuit, have never wanted resources, and 
never will.” 

Men of the Thirty Three, was not this a part of your 
thought, — a small part ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


TO OUR RADICAL BRETHREN. 


Rightly to be great 
Ts not to stir without great argument ; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake ! 


Hamer. 
May the writer speak a few plain words to those who seem 
to many to do themselves and others a great wrong, by be- 
ing, in these days of vague definitions and of swiftly chang- 
ing opinions, too jealous of themselves, too cautious in their 
honorable self-distrust, lest they suffer their integrity unwit- 
lest they unconsciously or unworthily 


tingly to be bribed, 


“Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee” ? 


A thread may be spun so fine as to be parted and ruined of 
its own delicacy. And the noble truth in the motto of this 
chapter may be made a snare to honorable souls. Shall it 
be interpreted by the touchy nurseling of the court, whose 
blade is ever querulous? or by the calm gentleman walking 
his untroubled way, who is undisturbed because, while he 
knows his duties, he “knows his rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain”? Brethren, who know your duties so well, we 
entreat of you to know your rzghts also, and hereafter firmly 
and calmly to maintain them. 

These words are not addressed, of course, to those who 
feel compelled to plant themselves outside of Christianity. 
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Honorable souls, they know their rights, they dare maintain 
them. They know their responsibility. They know their 
duties. We are not their judge. We know their purity of 
purpose. We witness their zeal; and, though, on certain 
points, our convictions and theirs be wider asunder than the 
earth’s poles, our hearts follow and honor them. But one 
tongue can speak to them or for them, — the tongue of expe- 
rience. Maturer men have before seen young men precipi- 
tate themselves into convictions which merited a lifetime’s 
consideration ; they have seen them rooted immovably there 
by the blows of opposition. They have seen holy men who 
were yet very obstinate men. If the critical faculties pre- 
dominate ; if the soul’s adversaries are met only by a stern 
and armed resolution, defiant but not enthusiastic; if the 
frown of an indignant virtue continually knits the grim brow 
which affection should always illumine; if the soul never 
rises, in the unconsciousness of love and of worship, to fly far 
above much of earth’s foulness and entanglement, o’erflowing 
with the joy of the Divine communion, — then how often the 
heart becomes unresponsive, and the life, losing its gentle- 
ness and sweetness, knows nothing of that we call the grace 
of Christ ! 

These brave and hopeful men attempt a task human powers 
never before dared approach. ‘They would discover and dis- 
close the hidden common root of all the religions which have 
anywhere, at any time, given either darkness or shelter to 
the earth. They would bring from that root a new and a 
greater growth. ‘Their task is vaster than the task of plant- 
ing Christianity itself. 

And, when the experiment fails, as fail it must, whatever 
reason is given— man’s ignorance, superstition, sinfulness, pre- 
judice, or spiritual blindness — we shall not cry, “ We told 
you so!” But we shall all see that the true cause of failure 
was, not that these brave workers thought too lightly of the 
Divine communion, but that they had not recognized the 
Divine method, nor felt the significance of the gentle words, 
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“Without me ye can do nothing;” and that thus their move- 
ment tad not above it the Divine purpose or beneath it the 
Infinite Power! 

And from every such experiment, while grateful to those 
who thus contribute to man’s accumulating experience, we 
shall turn with a fresher conviction, with a new wonder and 
gratitude, to the broadening ministry and the growing glory 
of Him to whose Divine endowment and mission Providence 
has, for nineteen hundred years, steadfastly testified, as it 
testifies to-day. 

To these it is not our privilege to speak. But of those 
who, despite challenge and detraction (nay, mainly because 
of challenge and insult), nobly hesitate to place themselves, 
lest they step too hastily ; but who yet believe, with all their 
hearts, that God has a great purpose in Christ, now fulfilling 
itself before our eyes and calling on us for codperation, — of 
these may we not ask whether there be now, in our Confer- 
ence, any question of HONOR left before the house ? 

True, the word “ Lord” stands in the preamble. But are 
we to be afraid of it? Are we to allow it todo us and others 
harm? Are we to object to a word which every man is free 
to interpret for himself? And is this the unity of the spirit 
that we object to the wish of any venerable disciple who de- 
sires to honor by that word Him who has been the stay of 
his faith, the comforter of his sorrow, the keeper of his life ? 

We ask no man to tolerate our convictions. We permit 
no man to patronize them. We suffer none to interpret 
words for us. But are we to interpret them for others, and 
to insist that they may not keep a word, unspeakably dear to 
their hearts, because we fear that it means something more to 
them than it does to us? Is that considerate, or reasonable, 
or generous ? 

True, there is ground for a pettifogger’s objection. We 
have the noble declaration from Montreal, “ We may not de- 
Jine Christianity,” and from New York, “If we are to have 
Christianity defined in this body, we shall go to pieces.” And 
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now any spirit may answer, “If we may not define Christianity, 
neither may you describe Jesus Christ. You may merely 
designate the personality, but not set his rank, nor character- 
ize his function.” : 

Tis but a specious plea. The word Christ is equally de- 
scriptive. In his childhood or youth, did any call Jesus 
“Christ ”? Did any in his manhood, till Simon recognized 
his function and made that great declaration as to his mission 
on whose truth God is setting the broad seal of the centuries ? 
We may object to the one word as well as to the other. — 
Both are left to private interpretation. And, if we recognize 
that great movement of which Jesus is the head, as fulfilling 
the purpose, and haying the guidance of God, how can we 
hesitate, — claiming freedom for ourselves, — to listen rever- 
ently and considerately while our brethren, with whom it is 
an unspeakable privilege to kneel, call our dear Lord by what 
name they will? Are we to catechize our spiritual fathers? 
Have they nothing more to teach, nor we to learn? Have 
we no duty but that of watchfulness and scrutiny? Must we 
still come together, with each man’s heart like a crucible, and 
his very life-blood not yielding warmth and nourishment, but 
flowing like a cold acid, greedy only to analyze and devour ? 

Heaven forgive us, and rescue the poor souls committed to 
our care, if we cannot now perceive that, while the great 
functions of priest and prophet were united in Christ, we live 
in an age when, through the pulpit’s mighty compeer, the 
press, ten thousand tongues of fire, from every Sinai and 
Ararat, are exercising the prophetic function, and that ours 
now is rather the priestly, the administrative, the interpreting, 
the quickening, the reconciling, the consoling and comforting 
work ! 

Has it ceased to be true that the issues of life are from out 
the heart? Are our flocks made up of scholars and thinkers, 
or of poor and needy souls, at best but feebly longing rather 
than striving after holiness; of men who rarely think and 


never pray; of women faint and weary, who drag their sad 
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days through a world so unlike the world of their early hope ; 
of children and youth whose hearts are full of wonder and 
full, often, of an unspoken longing or an unrecognized pain? 
Are we too ignorant, or too graceless, or too much crushed 
by knowing our own unworthiness, to dare impart or offer to 
them that unspeakable comfort and encouragement which 
come with that intimate knowledge of Christ which the heart 
alone canhold! What if we think they make too much of 
Christ and even let him eclipse the One greater than he ? 
What matter their theories of life, if only their poor souls 
find bread? Will their love to Christ diminish or increase 
their knowledge and their love of God? May not the Master 
open their eyes? And can they not come to God through 
him? Is our God a “jealous God?” Does he not rejoice 
in every movement of devotion, even though it be a heathen’s 
terror which may never become on earth a holy fear? When 
any poor child of his, stone blind if tried by the vision the 
Master’s holiness gives, yet yearns after something unknown, 
and feels a dim hope and a faint stir of trust and comfort 
even in hugging some black idol to its heart, — does not the 
Father rejoice ? 

Are not we now making this a matter of “words?” We 
are withholding the bread of life from fainting souls, till they, 
and their neighbors too, understand and accept our theory of 
assimilation. Let the church be no longer so like a lecture- 
room, the reeking laboratory close by. We have a duty be- 
sides that of seeking truth. ‘There was some sense in Pilate’s 
sneer. *l'was aimed not at Jesus, but at the fruitless philoso- 
phy about him. Life, efe is what Christ came to impart, 
and what we are called to communicate. 

But, to return to our theme: there is another opportunity 
for objection and for future wrangling. “Tur Ninru Arti- 
CLE 1s GONE!” Thank heaven that itis. Never was a jumble 
more happily set to entangle and confuse. Meant to be com- 
prehensive, it became blind when its concluding words were 
struck away two years ago. It referred to the churches “ be- 
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longing within the circle of our fellowship,” when the very 
question was, “what churches belong there?” It said, “in- 
cluding the Preamble and Constitution,” as though anybody 
could otherwise deny their inclusion, or could now claim that 
any church was “bound,” any further than it chose to be. 
When that clumsy article was so confidently assailed, it was 
our duty to defend it to the last gasp. It stood then for more 
than we supposed. It stood for Liberty. It stood also for 
the Unitarian Association, unjustly impeached. It stood for 
Channing Unitarianism, which some doubted or renounced as 
a method of church organization. It stood for a pure Congre- 
gationalism, without private confederations for any local pur- 
poses or individual desires. For that day only, it stood for 
much more. The assault on it being once repelled, however, 
it could not thereafter go too soon, provided it went graciously. 
And the substitute, the present Article 1X. may be far better 
than the old. A definition must be a limitation. Many 
think the unwritten Constitution of England superior to our 
own. But of course, with us, whatever is not granted is 
withheld by those who grant the whole. In our denomina- 
tion, the briefest Constitution is the best. It is even doubtful 
whether there’may be a Constitution to rule successive Con- 
ferences, save as it is adopted by a vote of each on its first 
convening. Kach Conference chooses all officers anew. The 
acceptance of the Council’s Report terminates the Council’s 
life. And can there be any Constitution, save as each Con- 
ference frames one anew, or accepts that of its predecessor? 
There might be a strong Constitution adopted by the vote of 
many churches (a record of which should be strictly kept), 
under which delegates could meet in Conference to adopt 
their own rules and by-laws, as our Congress now meets 
under the national Constitution. What church would take 
that yoke upon its neck? Our present Constitution is but a 
film of gossamer, void of power to bind an insect’s wing. 

To the new Article [X. there can be but two objections : 

First, that while the Conference is but an assemblage of 
organizations, the new invitation refers only to individuals. 
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Second, that the new article is feeble in its reference to 
our Christian faith. 

It renews our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
whereas we should give our allegiance, under God, directly to 
Christ himself. The power is not in the teaching but in the 
teacher. The grace is not in the mission but in the minister. 
By a personal approach, we must receive the life he came to 
impart ; we must at least touch his garment’s hem. 

Again, the concluding phrase, familiar and venerable, 
seems cold. It leaves us in the feebleness of a human wish. 
We must not only wish to be, but must will to be. And 
the phrase leaves us too far from Christ. Many of us who 
do not bear dictation, but who are not afraid of any ugly 
name bestowed by inconsiderate zeal, yet have a more inti- 
mate knowledge of Jesus than many think. It is somewhat 
hidden. We are shy of proclaiming it. The true heart’s 
love is something very sacred. But, ah! if the life of any 
other in the ages may be imparted and transmitted ; if any 
other may teach us to bear suffering and to walk tenderly 
with sorrow; if any other may teach us to pray, and may 
open to us the veiled doors of the holiest communion, —may 
not He? O, holiest and most loving, if there be not vision 
in our eyes, we yet see the light in ¢hine! If there be not 
hope in our souls nor peace in our hearts, we know we may 
come to thee for hope and rest. And where can we so learn 
of life and duty as from drawing nigh to thy sanctified spirit 
and feeling thy consecrated power ! 

Tell us not to be “followers” of him, nor to look for an 
example to his life in its results. We would come far 
nearer; we would seek the disciple’s joy of resting on his 
very breast; we would seek the life itself, its own warmth 
and quickening filling our own hearts to their satisfaction, 
and warming our lives into fruitfulness. 

Every age brings a higher and purer interpretation of that 
exhaustless ministry. Every higher reading is hailed, how- 
ever, with reviling. It must be so. These things are too 
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fundamental to be easily changed. It is but the fleeting 
fashion which changes with the turning of a leaf. And while 
the leaves of October brighten and fade, the calm stream 
which bears them away flows over the changeless granite and 
sings the same song, solemn and tender, which the passing 
ages have heard. 

And so, brethren of the deeper faith and the clearer 
vision, note now your opportunity. 

In this recent Conference, the one most memorable thing 
was your recognition. Accept your responsibility. Bravely 
and reverently take your place. 

The Conference of 1870 seems to the writer to mark the 
line of cleavage —if such there is to be — between what we 
may call the destructive and the constructive Radicalism. 
The wave which has been rising steadily for fifty years in 
our body, —the wave which excited great interest and ex- 
pectation without, with grave concern and apprehension 
among the truest spirits within, — that wave which rose 
steadily, overwhelming many things but lifting other things 
nearer the sky, has burst at last. Part of it is flung far up 
on the sand, swiftly to vanish, or, in God’s providence, to 
nurse some newer growth ; the bulk, brilliant and gleaming 
with light, has turned from the sand, to renew its fellowship 
with the sea. 

Every other body of Christians must pass the same crisis. 
The eyes of our spiritual neighbors are intently bent upon 
us. They would profit by our experiences; and they would 
now know whether it be possible for us hereafter to dwell in 
peace. Let us doubt it not; but the proof, brethren, rests 
_ with you. 

The Conference of 1870 marks also the line of division — 
if such division there must be — between the great body of 
our churches who rejoice to confront the future, to take 
whatever opprobrium may come to them, and to trust God’s 
work in Christ to its own legitimate development, — and those 
few noble churches who do not feel or see that there is yet 
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more truth and power to come out of Christianity than any 
mortal can conceive, and who prefer not to go forth and adapt 
their tabernacles to the Christless wilderness of our great 
land; but to pause where they are, to continue their now 
beautiful life, till the swift-following stream of Protestantism 
swallow them up, and remove all necessity for their separate 
being. ; 

That also is inevitable. The city grows only by run- 
ning forth its lines of petty cabins, pioneers of the great 
thoroughfares to follow, and by leaving behind much which 
is still beautiful but whose excuse for being is gone. 

The place our fathers took was the moving position of an 
advance-guard, who must still advance and keep their dis- 
tance from the host they lead. There is no call for us from 
behind us. The church grows like that tropical tree which, 
on every side, sets its limbs into the earth, reach after reach, 
to become themselves self-supporting and self-propagating in 
turn. The places our fathers took long ago are now filled 
by the thriftier growth of a living Protestantism. The re- 
luctant hinges, which grated harshly seventy years ago, have 
been graciously anointed. Other churches are more kindly 
opened to some of us than are some of our own. 

But who is aggrieved? who cannot perceive the inevit- 
able ? who cannot abide his time, and bear in patience his 
portion of humanity’s burden, —the burden our Master 
bore? 

The noble men, the present fathers of our denomination, 
it is not ours to approach save in reverence. We owe to 
them an unspeakable obligation. It is ours to look to them 
with the deference and the affectionate respect due to their 
experience, and to the wisdom which has filled their great 
places of honor and trust with such fruitful ministries. It is 
ours to learn from them the consecration of human power 
and its guidance in wisdom under the Divine leading. In 
their presence it is ours to ask, with humiliation and with 
anxiety, why it is that, amongst our younger men, men of 
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true piety, of sound scholarship, of genius, of eloquence, 
and of self-consecration, we yet find so few, from all the 
brilliant company, who may even attempt to fill the great 
places already vacant. Are we waiting for society to adapt 
itself to us? or what is the one thing wanting which keeps 
us schoolboys, not men? Assuredly, there must come to us 
less of criticism and more of communion; less of study and 
more of prayer; less of Luther and more of Christ, ere we 
deepen into that heart-searching experience and that pro- 
found sincerity and sense of responsibility to whose power 
men cannot but bow. 


There is another duty we owe to the maturer men whose 
presence graced our recent Conference. It is, to make them 
its interpreters. There will be questions as to the significance 
of what was done. ‘There may be a narrower reading, an 
ungenerous interpretation, which we may silently disregard. 
But turn to the record before it is lost ; observe the judgment 
of the chairman, the statements of the men of influence, and 
of our spiritual leaders, that this was no movement of exclu- 
sion; that all the members of the body were essentially 
one; that meeting as a Christian assemblage they yet would 
not define, at any one’s demand, the word “ Christian ;” that 
each must take on himself the responsibility of the definition ; 
that each church must decide for itself, whether it, in any 
sense, accepted the name; that no man might ask or chal- 
lenge another’s definition, —and that (virtually) both indi- 
viduals and organizations were respectfully requested not to 
bring that question before the Conference again. 

What more can any one ask in the name of Christian 
Liberty ? 

And after the heart-felt declarations that the Denomination 
wants, and needs, and calls for every soul which can temper 
with any discretion the tongue fired by the Spirit’s freedom, 
may we not also ask whether we do not need, in a far greater 
degree, that tempering and subduing and wisdom-giving 
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power, which comes in ample accumulation in our larger as- 
semblages, even as the warmth gathers in the snow-buried 
flock, and keeps all alive, whereas, otherwise, each must have 
perished alone ? 

Brethren, if ever men had freedom, or opportunity, or re- 
sponsibility, it is yours to-day. You are recognized, by the 
highest authority, as a legitimate and welcome offshoot of the 
Unitarian stock. You are no longer tolerated or patronized. 
You are not now patted on the head, nor genteelly invited in, 
—the tone implying that you would be quite as welcome to 
stay away. No man or assembly may interpret for you any 
word anywhere written. No man may look at you with a 
questioning eye. Go forward, on that open path, where no 
foot has a truer right. Assert your right. Move fitly to 
your place; and see whether any beadle dare approach you, 
or any Pontiff stretch his crook athwart your way ! 

Sons of our honored leaders, “to the manor born,” if any 
are, (yet far too courteous to say so, in the presence of any spirit 
whom the words might wound) men look to you in wonder. 
You seem to them children of noble birth, standing at your 
ancestral gates, yet fearing to enter to the father’s welcome, 
or even awed by the pompous footman at the door. 

Would, for your sakes, that the name “Christian” were 
still a name of opprobrium and contempt: you would quickly 
advance to seek your portion of the shame! Would, for your 
sakes, that the name “ Unitarian” were still a source both of 
scorn and of fear! Would, even, that one high in power might 
speak of us, as Burke of Dr. Priestly and others, eighty 
years ago: — 

“ These insects and reptiles, whilst they go on only cabaling 
and toasting, only fill us with disgust: if they get above their 
natural size, and increase the quantity whilst they keep the 
quality of their venom, they become objects of the greatest 
terror. 

A spider in his natural size is only a spider ugly and loath- 
some, and his flimsy net is only fit for catching flies. But, 
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good God! suppose a spider as large as an ox, and that he 
spread cables about us, all the wilds of Africa would not pro- 
duce anything so dreadful, — 


Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit esculetis, 
Nec Jube tellus generat leonum, 
Arida Nutrix !” 
“ On the Petition of the Unitarians,” 1792. 


Would that somebody with a voice of power could speak 
thus to some of us to-day ! 

We may not be roused by indignation to a fit activity. But 
the late Conference may rouse us to a sense of our duty. 
Born into our “ Birth-right Church,” we may not escape our 
obligations. All its sacred places we enter by the same right 
which led Jesus into Jerusalem’s temple. With him we 
may stand up reverently to read. But not till we have the 
authority of his holiness, may we so freely stretch our hand 
to the knotted cord. 

Would that we could hear the ery about us of earth’s 
starving, suffering, grovelling souls! Would that we could - 
feel the need of making all our knowledge and power effec- 
tive for human help ! 

Would that we could all know the strength for souls, else 
without hope, of that great Argument whose cord of twisted 
black and gold holds all Christendom to its heavenly alliance ! 

Would that we could see the effect on millions of bearts, 
the dramatic power, and its influence on the affections, the 
imagination, and the will, of that great “Scheme” where, be- 
fore the black curtain of evil, made darker by mortal fear, is 
displayed the one brilliant figure of history, cold in its inef- 
fable Holiness, till softened by Love and set glowing by all 
those warmer rays which human tenderness and joy and 
gratitude and hope cast over it! 
~ Let it fade and fall, — yet what is to take its place? 


Brethren, to whom the writer ventures thus to appeal, believe 
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that it is with an earnest heart, which feels the possible ap- 
proach of a day expected and longed for through many 
hopeful and silent years. 

And if but one heart, anywhere, feel any significance in 
these words, and be moved to a quicker hope, a more trustful 
faith, or a truer charity, the writer will feel that his hasty 
labor has not been wholly in vain. 


CHAPTERS ViItt 
GOLDEN WORDS. 
The words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious. — Ecc. x. 12. 


The writer takes the liberty of quoting from the “ Liberal 


) 


Christian,’ without the speaker’s knowledge, part of the 


Thursday’s remarks of the Rev. Dr. Brtiows : — 


. “If you think there is some better way than that of 
Jesus Christ, go and work that way, and God’s blessing be with 
you. But we are a Christian Church—a body of Christians. 
I feel an infinite desire to conciliate. I feel the utmost solicitude 
to calm and quiet the fears in the bosoms of our Radical brethren ; 
to show them that we desire them to remain in our body; that 
we will do any thing except to give up what I believe nine- 
tenths of this body hold dear, namely, allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
which these gentlemen ask us in some way to compromise or ren- 


der doubtful. We wish to show them by every possible argument 
that we can bring to bear, that we wish them.to have perfect 
liberty of conscience; that we invite them, if they call themselves 
Christians on any grounds whatsoever, to be with us and of us. 
We are not going to settle the grounds. We cannot debate the 
question of what a Christian basis is. 

And now let me say one word of what we owe to those brethren. 
After all that I have said, and it was absolutely necessary and com- 
pulsory for me to say it asa believer in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
in the ordinary sense in which these words are used and have ever 
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been received in the Church —after all this, I say we owe an 
unspeakable debt of gratitude to our Radical brethren, to the 
transcendental influence which they have infused into the Unitarian 
body; and we must date the revival of this body at the time when 
they, in their deep sense of the immanence of the Spirit of God, 
and drunk with the enthusiasm of that glorious idea, for a time lost 
sight of the fact that the Church rests upon Jesus Christ as its cor- 
ner-stone, and attempted to remove it to their stand-point. I re- 
collect perfectly well when the Holy Ghost and the Spirit of God 
were very gingerly mentioned in the Unitarian body. There was a 
greater heresy in the Unitarian body when I came into it than there 
is now. There was a deeper and more destructive weakness in the 
body than exists now. I was brought up on high-and-dry Unitari- 
anism, and very little did I ever hear of an immediate and informing 
Spirit of God; very little did I hear of the Spirit helping my infirm- 
ities, and inviting me by infinite solicitations to throw myself on 
that illuminating and sustaining stream from the very bosom of 
God. I know that since I have tasted of the Spirit of God, I may 
humbly say that I have some little experience of what that means. 
I have come to feel more and more my allegiance to Jesus and 
closer sympathy with him ; yet my liberty is not in the least degree 
impaired by New Testament statements, and my power of growing 
and expanding in Christian life and love is entirely unincumbered. 
Now, brethren, in the most grateful, in the most tender manner, 
instead of joining with those particular brethren who are trying to 
persuade us that the Radical portion of our flock are really injuri- 
ous to it and bringing us into bad odor, I am willing, before God, 
to bear whatever odium belongs to protecting and to loving a body 
of men such as those are whom we have in some degree been cold- 
shouldering, or at any rate treating them in a way that tends to 
make it necessary for them, in their self-respect, to leave us. 

No; the Unitarian body had for its office this: to leave itself so 
free that, anchoring fast on Jesus Christ, the foundation-stone, it 
could invite unto itself all the science, all the philosophy, all the 
intellectual liberty, all of the spirit of progress, and all the improve- 
ments that could possibly be brought to it; always, however, with 
this sole peculiarity, that it was to assimilate to itself all the beauty 
and all the grace, and not at any time to forget that the Church of 
Christ eats up all the food that God provides: but eats of it only 
that it may fashion and form more completely the body and the 
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spirit of Jesus Christ. It is with that large hospitality that the 
Unitarian body now exists; and, dear brethren, let me warn you, 
with all my heart and soul, not to do any thing in this Conference 
to indicate any indifference, any disregard, or any disrespect for a 
body of people who represent so large a portion of the intellectual 
life in the youth of this body. Are we going to kill off our boys 
and girls because they do not agree with us and have not yet come 
to a full sense of what they are, and without any reference as to 
what their future is to be? ‘The youth are the trustees of posterity, 
and if we here do not consider the anxious difficulties and scruples 
and doubts which the times, with all their scientific lights, have 
brought into their souls — if we treat their difficulties and doubts as 
if they were not serious, what will be the result? If we think that 
we understand them thoroughly we are mistaken. We do not. 
We are too old. Therefore, while keeping our solemn anchorage, 
we want to do nothing that precludes them from contributing to 
our influence, while at the same time we must not be shaken; 
we must not be coaxed nor melted; we must not for a moment 
forget that we are a Christian Church, based upon Jesus Christ. 

I accept with all my heart and soul the amendment which Mr. 
Hepworth and Mr. Putnam have so generously brought in. I 
know that there were trials of feeling in preparing that amend- 
ment. I pray God that our Radical brethren may see and feel 
that in that resolution we leave them the most entire liberty. We 
mean to give them entire liberty, throwing the responsibility on 
their own consciences, although they want to throw it on our con- 
sciences. We want to leave them entire liberty to interpret these 
things as in the sight of God and our Master they are able to do. 
But do not let them fling the matter on our consciences, for there is an 
impropriety in their so doing. That is the only thing — Christ and 
Liberty. 

If, with this spirit we cannot work together, then I don’t think 
we can work together at all. 

Brethren, you have the fulness of my heart in what I now say; 
and I pray God that your souls, with the concessions of our dear 
brethren on the other side, and the concessions of our friends on 
this side, may be so united in the defense of this organization and 
the church to which we belong, that it may grow and become at 
length one of the noblest parts of that great vine that God planted 
in His vineyard.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE TRUTHS AND ERRORS OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


“Nothing can become a clear object of our thought while we ourselves are 
in it; we understand not our childhood, till we have left it; our youth, till it 
has departed ; our life itself, till it verges to its close; or the majesty of genius 


and holiness, till we look back on them as fled.” 
MARTINEAU. 


THANK God, He has raised before us an Incarnation of Holi- 
ness whose majesty we perceive the more clearly, not as we 
recede from it, but as we draw near! Nor are the genius and 
holiness we yearn after when gone, those fled from our own 
bosoms, but those snatched from our unappreciative compan- 
ionship. Genius cannot die; our lost purity, too soon for- 
gotten, moves us while remembered not so much with joy 
at what we were as with pain at what we are. 

But how true it is that we cannot but imperfectly perceive 
that of which we form a part! The soldier sees but one little 
patch of the reeking field; he knows nothing of the war til 
he learns it from his father on the far-off farm. 

So short is the radius of individual vision, — so confusing 
the formless groups of phenomena which roll round us, that, 
for our discerning, a stop must be put to motion and to 
change. Most of our truth as to the living we learn from 
the dead. Of things near we learn from the distant. The 
past men see most clearly in the growing light of the present. 
And so we look to the future for the interpreting of to-day. 

When, we ask, when will he come, the one so learned, so 
experienced, so wise and so endowed with spiritual discern- 
ment, that he may write the Truths and the Errors of Liberal 
Christianity? Yet to make the attempt would show the lack 
both of experience and of wisdom. As well try to catch, 
from the creative hand, a half-formed world, to describe its 
formlessness, to foretell its unattempted course. To scan 
even half its surface, you check its whirl and end its career. 
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God alone knoweth His purpose in this great movement 
which is bearing us along. Stop it, and you destroy it, —as 
suddenly to arrest a moving world would scatter it in dust. 
Describe Liberal Christianity, even faintly to trace its border, 
and it isno longer. For the word “ Liberal” speaks no as- 
sumption of greater intelligence, generosity or wisdom. It is 
not boastful. It recognizes a freedom which to many seems 
but lawless; it refers only to the formlessness of what has 
never felt the grasp of the mould, nor kept its image. It 
refers to that part of Christ’s kingdom whose dim frontier 
can never be explored. It designates a part of Christ’s 
church whose solid centre is girt by a nebulous, formative 
edge, shading away till utterly indiscernible. It is not de- 
structive. It is not disbelieving. It is, in truth, the great 
reservoir of faith and trust. It knows that perfect faith, as 
well as love, casteth out fear. And, turn where you will, the 
truest faith in God dwells in the Liberal Christian church. 
Few sce that it does the formative, congregating part of God’s 
great work in Christ. Though its field is the world, its path 
therein grows no broader; for it shapes and leaves behind 
what it gathers, as the clouds gather and drop the rain. 
Drawn by the Infinite force, it rushes onward ; but it is no 
comet, trailing its length of substanceless sheen. It moves 
midst the gathering substance of inrushing atoms, made bril- 
hant and swift by the power and glow of what they approach ; 
but it also drags after it a reluctant penumbra, often detached 
in masses which form new organizations truly generous and 
Christian and open, but which are not “ Liberal ” only because 
their stakes are set. There is thus the seed time and the 
harvest ; the reaper and the garner ; the wold and the fold. 

The world cannot live without both. The one keeps what 
the other gathers. The one must still move to follow the 
other’s flight. The one has rest and a perilous peace. Its 
comforts tend to effeminacy, and its peace to fear. It dreads 
death, before which barbarism dances and faith exults. It is 
the drowsy shelter of the too comfortable fold. 
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The other, on the mountain side, under the open sky, has 
the more vigorous action, the stronger faith, the clearer vision. 

Thus, in manifold ways, moves on the great work. Thus, 
in its path, our part of Christ’s church 


“ Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way.” 


It gathers what is adrift on God’s earth. It takes up the 
shapeless atoms, and sets down, here and there, the finished 
Home. Then, in leaving its own, the days of parting are bit- 
ter. Birth is more painful than death. A church here and 
there drops out of the great group which God permits not to 
pause. On either side, it is their right, — yes, to our grief, 
it is their necessity, to go. Yet, why grieve? It is as 
needful and as natural as for the bee to swarm, which is a 
sign not of disorder but of thrift. Sometimes the old swarm 
leaves the teeming hive ; sometimes the new., The air is full 
of tumult and disorder. There is a sound as of war. But it 
is only the peaceful muster of those airy clans. Whichever 
goes forth, they part in peace, in joy, and in mutual help. 

Some, here and there, have fallen away from our moving 
host. Many merit praise which has been denied them, for 
detaching themselves so gently and so silently. ‘There can 
be now no great division, as through the harmonious swarm. 
One by one some will yet dropaway. If partings come, let it 
be but as the gentle parting of the mother and her son. Let 
the wanderer, whom his own vigor banishes, look back with 
gratitude. His forceful life on the frontier would echo too 
rudely in the gentle home of his youth. The very sound of 
his devotion would possibly jar somewhat on another’s cul- 
tured sense. He, too, shall in turn grow old. He, too, will 
be venerable and yet gentle. He, too, will start at the sound 
of the falling tree. His children, too, shall leave him, and 
move on anew toward that ever-flying frontier. 

Liberal Christianity, indescribable, incomprehensible, al- 
ways in advance of whatever is organized, seems to have this 
very formlessness and boundlessness for its essence. Organize 
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it, and you find you have left it all outside. Stake the bor- 
ders of the foremost church: you shut in something, but you 
shut out all the universe else. 

Attempt not to grasp, to stay, or to describe the agile min- 
ister. The Spirit moveth whither it listeth. Doubt not its 
blessed service, nor fail to appreciate the work of the Pioneer 
in preparing the way of the Lord. Following him, cometh 
the great host from every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and clime. We see the opening: we know the grand con- 
clusion ; 

THEN COMETH THE END WHEN HE SHALL HAVE DELIVERED 
UP THE KINGDOM TO GoD, EVEN THE FArHER; WHEN HE 
SHALL HAVE PUT DOWN ALE RULE AND ALL AUTHORITY AND 
POWER. FoR HE MUST REIGN TILL HE HATH PUT ALL ENE- 
MIES UNDER HIS FEET. 

Burt wHen He saitH “ ALL THINGS ARE PUT UNDER Him,” 
It IS MANIFEST THAT Hk Is EXCEPTED WHICH DID PUT ALL 
THINGS UNDER HIM. AND WHEN ALL THINGS SHALL BE 
SUBDUED UNTO HIM, THEN SHALL THE SON ALSO HIMSELF BE 
SUBJECT-UNTO HIM THAT PUT ALL THINGS UNDER HIM, THAT 
GoD MAY BE ALL IN ALL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rey. WILLIAM J. PorteR—Respected Sir: At an adjourned annual 
meeting of the “First Congregational Society” in New Bedford, held 
December 7th, 1874, the following resolve and vote weie unanimously 
adopted and passed: ; 

‘Resolved, That this Society deem it advisable to put in a permanent 
form the two discourses delivered on the twenty-second and twenty-ninth 
days of November last, by its pastor, the Rev. Wm. J. Potter, entitled 
‘Unitarianism in some Aspects of its Past and Recent Jfistory,’ because 
they contain a valuable history of the spiritual progress and develop- 
ment of this church from its foundation, and also an outline of the pas- 
tor’s own experience in his religious and theological views; therefore 

Voted, Vhat the clerk of the society be instructed to ask Mr. Potter for 
the above-mentioned discourses, and cause them to be printed in Such 
form and numbers as the pastor and clerk shall think proper; and fur- 
ther, that the clerk file a copy with the papers belonging to the society, 
and distribute as many copies as are needed by the pastor and congrega- 
tion.” 

In accordance with the above resolution and vote, I respectfully ask 
that you furnish said discourses; and, at an early date, IT will confer with 
you as to the manner in which the vote of the society can be accom- 
plished. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun A. Hawes, Clerk. 


Mr. JoHN A. Hawes, Clerk of the ‘First Congregational Society”— 
My Dear Sir: To the wishes of the Society as indicated in your letter, I 
assent, and will hold the discourses at your service for the printer. 
There are portions of these discourses that fam very glad to have pub- 
lished,.and I thank the Society for the opportunity. Other portions, 
more personal to myself, I would gladly omit, for they were rather for 
the friendly hearer in our own congregation than for any outside 
reader. Yet I have been verbally urged not to make the omission, and 
as part of a discussion which has a significance much wider than any 
parochial or personal interests, I decide to let them stand: and the dis- 
courses will be printed substantially as spoken, except that I think it best 
to omit some introductory seutences at the beginning of the second, and 
so throw the two more closely together as connected in one line of 
argument. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
Wm. J. Porrer. 

New Bedford, Dec. 12th, 1874. 


Discourges. 


So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of 
liberty.—Zpistle of James. 


Diversity of worship has divided the human race into seventy-two 
nations. From among all their dogmas I have selected one,—Divine 
Love.— Persian. 


From the public discussions that have ensued upon the “Year- 
Book correspondence” of last December, which resulted in 
the compiler’s omitting my name from the annual register ot 
ministers of the Unitarian denomination, I have stood aloof, 
and as far as possible in the capacity of a disinterested spec- 
tator. With the compiler of the “ Year-Book,” I made no 
controversy at the time, nor any protest against his action. 
I simply stated my position, and left the responsibility of 
retaining or dropping my name with him, or, more correctly, 
with the Executive Committee of the Unitarian Association, 
for whom he acted: this and a supplementary explanation of 
the reasons why I had not, myself, taken the responsibility 
of withdrawing my name from the list, was the substance of 
my part of that correspondence. And as I made no contro- 
versy then with him, so I have been a party to none of the 
controversies that have since arisen upon the question in the 
newspapers and conventions of the denomination. Last 
spring, after the annual meeting of the Unitarian Association, 
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when one or two of the speakers had called in question my 
motives and a daily newspaper hed unjustly exaggerated their 
language, I felt moved for a time to say something on 
the whole matter to the Unitarian public; but these in- 
stances of misrepresentation or misconception of the motives 
of my course, were so exceptional to the general kindness 
and personal cordiality extended to me both in public and 
private speech, that I decided to let them pass in silence. It 
was said, too, that the subject would come up again in the 
National Unitarian Conference ; and I had no wish to appear 
as a party in the discussion so long as the general question 
was under debate in the Unitarian body. 

But now that the National Conference, the largest and 
most representative organization of the denomination, has 
been held, and action, though not directly meeting the case 
yet intended to cover it, has been taken by that, body, the 
question, so far as Unitarian organizations are concerned, 
may be regarded as settled. The Conference, held at Sara- 
toga in September, practically endorsed the action of the 
Unitarian Association, which had previously endorsed the 
action of its Assistant Secretary in omitting the name of 
your present pastor from the official list of “ Unitarian 
Ministers in America.” And this, however numerous and 
weighty may be the individual protests, must now be re- 
garded as the decision of the Unitarian denomination. I say 
* practically endorsed :” for since the Unitarian Association, 
which publishes the Year-Book, is an organization entirely 
independent of the National Conference, the latter would 
have no authority officially to endorse, much less to repeal 
any action of the former. Yet several resolutions were success- 
ively introduced into the Conference, with the design of ex- 
pressing and extending fellowship towards such persons as 
the action of the compiler of the Year-Book had excluded or 
might exclude from the Unitarian ranks ; and these resolutions 
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Were voted down or tabled by large majorities, or went to 
the Business Committee without being heard of again. This 
action of the Conference, therefore, may fairly be held as 
the denominational settlement of the Year-Book question,— 
at least, of the one raised last December; and the time 
seems to have come for me to utter the public word on the 


subject which has been resting with me,—a word in par- 


ticular for any Unitarians who will accord me their hearing. 

And there is now a special reason why I should utter this 
word through you, my parishioners for nearly fifteen years, 
and my friends. One of these resolutions to which I have just 
referred, and which the Saratoga Conference voted by a 
decisive majority to Jay upon the table, was a resolution 
directly and by name referring to you as a religious society ; 
so that you, whether you will or not, are publicly implicated 
in the heresies of your pastor, and are held in some way 
responsible for his theological sins. This resolution, intro- 
duced by Rev. Dr. Bellows, was in this wise: 

* Resolved, That this Conference heartily endorses the action 
of its officers in inviting to be present with us the Church at 
New Bedford, by its pastor and lay delegates, and wishes its 
general spirit to be interpreted by this particular action.” 

Let me here say concerning this resolution, that this So- 
ciety was invited to be represented in the Conference, by the 
usual form of invitation, because it is counted in the Year- 
Book as a Unitarian Society, and by no special act of grace ; 
and that, had the Society been represented there, your 
minister, whoever and whatever he might be, even though he 
were Trinitarian Christian or Jew or Mohammedan, would 
by the constitution of the Conference have had full and per- 
fect right ex-officio to membership in the Conference. There 
was then no other reason for introducing the resolution than 
as a test of the spirit of fellowship; and it was introduced, 
doubtiess, through a sincere and cordial desire to express 
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this spirit. Some may have voted against it because they 
regarded it as superfluous, the Society having been invited 
to be represented, in the usual constitutional mode, as a 
matter of course. But the resolution having been proposed 
solely as a test of fellowship, the decisive vote to table it 
became virtually and unmistakably an act of disfellowship 
and exclusion on the part of the Conference towards this 
Society. Latterly you have not chosen, it is true, to be 
represented in the Conference,—as a number of other so- 
cieties recognized as Unitarian have not. Some societies, so 
recognized, bave never, for one reason or another, chosen to 
be represented there. Yet they are annually invited as much 
as if they had ever accepted or had continued to accept the 
invitations. , This year, moreover, a special effort was made 
by the Council of the Conference to induce other religious 
societies of Christendom not nominally Unitarian, but sup- 
posed to have some proclivities towards the liberality of 
Unitarianism, to send delegates to the Saratoga meeting. 
Under these circumstances, the singling out of this Society 
for a test-case of fellowship and the refusal of the Confer- 
ence to pass the resolution offered with this sole intent, have 
a most marked significance. It is evident that the National 
Unitarian Conference—the largest organized body of Unitari- 
ans—however much it may wish to widen its fellowship in 
certain directions, does not wish to extend that fellowship 
towards you; perhaps I should say towards us, or towards 
you so long as you retain your present minister. 

Yet by the Unitarian Association, you are still recognized 
as a Unitarian Society in regular standing in the Unitarian 
denomination. You will find in the pews to-day the annual 
printed Appeal for funds, which that Association sends out 
to the churches on its list, and which its Secretary has re- 
cently sent to me for this distribution among you. It would 
appear as if the Secretary had not heard of the action of the 
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Saratoga Conference against fellowshipping this society, 
though more than two months have passed since the Conference 
was held, or else he does not choose te heed even the “ moral 
authority ” which the Conference itself once alleged was the 
only kind of authority that was to be recognized in its votes. 
As to responding to this appeal, I presume the society will 
leave the matter, as it has all such matters in latter years, to 
the discretion of its Charity Committee, who have not usually 
acted upon the Annual Appeal of the Unitarian Association 
until the Spring of the year. What that committee will do in 
the premises,—whether, as in recent years, make equal 
appropriations from your general benevolent contributions for 
the year, for the Unitarian Association and for the Free Re- 
ligious Association, or whether, under these recent votes of 
disfellowship, they will make no contribution to the Unitarian 
Association, until at least the Unitarian body shows a broader 
and more fraternal spirit, I do not know; and so far as Tam 
concerned, the action of that committee on this question when 
it cofues up, will be left as free from pastoral influence as it 
has been heretofore. It was by no expression of opinion 
from me that the motion was first made in the committee to 
aid the Free Religious Association equally with the Unitarian 
Association, but it was made by an honored layman of the 
committee, now deceased : and I rejoiced in the action all the 
more that it came thus independently of any suggestion of 
mine. But whatever the committee may do in this matter, 
meantime there are more important questions concerning your 
relations as a society to the denomination to which, in spite 
of the recent act of disfellowship, you are still nominally 
attached, and concerning our relations to each other as society 
and minister, and concerning the more general bearing of 
these recent acts of the Unitarian body, on which some- 
thing may be said, perhaps, to mutual advantage, for the clearer 
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understanding of our several positions ; and to these points f 
address myself. 

As regards your position as a society, that is a point on 
which I must speak with especial carefulness and delicacy ; 
for I fully recognize the fact that no individual has any official 
right to speak for you. I certainly shall not attempt so to 
speak. If there has been one thing, during my fifteen years’ 
ministry among you, that I have regarded as even more sacred 
than my own independence in religious thought, it has been 
your independence. . Ot course, during these years, I have 
seen that the opinions of some of you have changed, and 
that, during this time, boys and girls have come up to man- 
hood and womanhood, with religious views that may be 
different from their fathers’ and mothers’ views fifteen years 
ago; and it would be but an affectation of humility to deny 
that the preacher has not had something to dé—not all, but 
something—in effecting a change of this kind. If this were 
not so, what were the use of the preacher, or on what would 
rest the hope and dignity of his profession? Yet, whatever 
change of this nature—a chauge due in part to the general 
progress of the time—has been wrought in the religious 


views of members of the society, and however much you 
may seem to the public mind to be implicated in what are 
regarded in some quarters as the heresies of your minister, 
you will bear me witness that I have never sought to secure 
your endorsement in any way, direct or indirect, for any 
theological views, or position, or utterances that have been 
mine. Lest I might seem to be seeking the benefit of your 
authority for my questioned doctrines, I have even refrained 
from doing certain things in the way of ministerial influence, 
which are commonly regarded as a perfectly legitimate part of 
a minister’s office. I have recognized your right to think and 
speak for yourselves, as I have claimed the right to think and 
speak for myself; and have preferred loss of official influence 
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rather than to infringe one iota on any mental or spiritual 
liberty of yours. [have believed that it is possible for a society 
to have one theology, and its minister another, and yet to live 
together in harmony and for mutual welfare, provided they 
are perfectly frank with each other, each respecting the liberty 
of the other, and neither making theology the first or main 
thing. Happily—have we not a right to say ?—these condi- 
tions have been preserved among us. Therefore, in speaking 
now of your position, ecclesiastical or theological, asa society, 
I shall try to observe these same conditions. In regard to 
your present religious beliefs as a society, J have no. state- 
ment of doctrines to offer as really or probably yours; for 
on this point, for many a year, you have said nothing your- 
selves. Nor shall I attempt to define what your ecclesiastical 
or denominational status is since the National Unitarian 
Conference has denied its fellowship to you, nor say even 
what I think it ought to be; that is your province, and you 
have not yet spoken. On these points, all outside opinions, 
mine or others’, are as yet only matters of inference. But 
certain other things are matters of record and history; and 
of these I may speak, as showing the road by which you have 
come to your present place. 

As a religious society, then, you are of the Congre- 
gational Pilgrim stock, though with a large and strong 
infusion of Quakerism. The original society from which 
this was a direct offshoot (it having been first organized as 
a precinct church, ) though not so ancient as many others in 
Massachusetts, was established near the beginning of the 
last century, according to the polity of, and in full fellowship 
with, the Puritan Congregational churches of the state. In 
the latter part of the last century, in common with many of 
these churches, this original society, then under the vigorous 
ministry of Dr. Samuel West, passed through the Arminian 
phase of theological development, in regular preparation 
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for the greater change to Unitarian views that followed some 
years later. It wasin 1795 that this special society as a 
branch of the old parish was organized, Dr. West retaining 
the care for a number of years of both churches. After his 
retirement from duty, in 1803, there were several short pas- 
torates and considerable dependence on miscellaneous 
preaching, until the division came between the conservative, 
or Orthodox, and the liberal, or Unitarian, wings of the 
society in 1810. The Unitarians, in this separation, largely 
outnumbered the Orthodox in the society and retained the . 
meeting-house ; though in the church then attached to the 
society, or circle of communicants, the majority was on the 
side of the Orthodox. This division was one of the earliest 
that anywhere occurred on account of the Unitarian heresy, 
as it was then deemed.* It was nine years before Dr. Chan- 
ning preached his famous sermon at Baltimore, which was re- 
garded as indicating the battle-ground between the two 
parties and became the signal for a general division in the 
Congregational Churches. Meantime the society here, 
though the majority was on the liberal side, and they retained 
the ecclesiastical’ property, was evidently suffering on ac- 
count of the division. In 1823, with the advent of Orville 
Dewey as its minister, who still lives at eighty years of age 
to welcome new ideas in religion, as he consecrated to them 
the freshness of his early manhood, the society awoke to 


*The late venerable Dr. Spooner, whose memory was conversant with 
the events of that time and whose interest in them was very deep, said 


' to me, more than once, in my early ministry here, that this was the first 
, actnal division that took place in any religious society on acéotnt of 


Unitarianism, though previous to this a few societies, like King’s Chapel 
in Boston, had become affected as 2 whole with Unitarian views. But 
he was confident that the first division of a society on account of that 
New England revolt against Calvinism, occurred here in this society. 
Whether he was correct in this opinion, I have never attempted to verify. 
But it is, at least, certain that this society took a stand for liberal religious 
views in opposition to the dogmas of Calvinism in the earliest stages of 
that controversy. And there are some living witnesses of the struggle 
still among us. 
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new prosperity and power. With his coming, the Hicksite, 
or Unitarian, portion of the Society of Friends in this place, 
in which a separation had just occurred, came into this 
society in a body, bringing a large measure of character, 
culture, vigor of thought, and inherent predilections to 
spiritual liberty. Dr. Dewey’s able ministry, with the ad- 
vantage of this accession, built the society up in strength and 
influence and confirmed its, natural tendencies to progressive 
thought and broad spiritual fellowship. The erection of this 
massive and commodious church-edifice was the close and 
crown of his ministry. In the church-records of the period 
during his service and that of his successers, Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody and Dr. J. H. Morison, (who were settled as col- 
league pastors), it is interesting and instructive to note how 
the church-covenant for the admission of new members 
gradually changed its form by successive amendments in the 
direction of a larger liberality,—the old dogmatic phras- 
eology, inherited from Puritan ancestry, being pruned away, 
until all that was left was the expression of a solemn purpose 
to follow the precepts of Jesus, and to lead a Christian life. 

I am now speaking, observe you, of the church-rec- 
ords, not of the soctety-records; for at that time there 
was an organized body of church-members within the 
Society and containing only a portion of the Society. 
Iu the records of the Society there is, so far as [ 
know, no kind of doctrinal statement whatever, whether in 
the shape of creed or covenant or assent to any article of 
faith. If there ever was such a form, it long ago. tell into 
disuse and has been outgrown and forgotten. The corporate 
name of the Society, “First Congregational,” is the sole 
thing that stands in the constitution of the Society to indicate 
its character: and this of itself indicates no dogmatic basis, 
no test of theology, but only that the Society is organized on 
the polity of Congregationalism, which is a free and flexile 
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polity. But the church-records are more interesting thai 
the ‘society-records as showing how the Society at its very 
heart or even in that portion presumably most interested in 
theological issues, has been constantly growing more and more 
liberal in religious opinions. These changes that I have 
noted occurred in the form of the church-covenant while 
there was still an organized church within the Society, but 
separate from it. But under my immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Weiss, another noteworthy change occurred, which was 
the disappearance of the church itself as a separate organ- 
ization. There does not appear to have been any formal act 
of dissolution. It probably died a natural death for the want 
of exercise. Nor does it appear from the records that 
during his ministry any kind of covenant was used in the 
admission of new members to the Communion-service. The 
church-record, in fact, ceased under his administration, as 
the church lost its distinctive organization and coalesced 
with the Society. The Communion-service, however, was 
preserved as a special commemoration of Jesus, and appar- 
ently freely opened to all who desired to participate in it. 
Under your present minister, this service first changed its 
form somewhat, to muke it more unmistakably commemor- 
ative only and free to all who desired thus to celebrate 
the beautiful life of the Nazarene prophet and saint. Then, 
by your ready co-operation, the old form of service with the 
material elements entirely disappeared, and in its place we 
adopted our present general memorial service, not exclusively 
in honor of Jesus, but in honor of any of the great religious 
teachers and helpers of mankind, or even to keep green 
among us the memory of our own dead the salutary influence 
of whose characters we have ourselves known and felt. 

And thus these changes which I have sketched haye been 
going on in the midst of this society for a century,—external 
changes of some sort, not great perhaps in themselves at the 
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time of their happening, yet, when viewed together in their 
historical connection, indicating very clearly a gradually pro- 
gressing but vast and important change in religious thought, 
sentiment, outlook, and sympathy. The Society has been in 
your day, as in the days of your ecciesiastical ancestors, 
under the law of evolution. It has progressed by natural 
growth. Every phase of advance in this line of historic de- 
velopment seems to have come naturally out of the preceding 
phase, and to have prepared the way tor the succeeding. 
Every step in the movement has begun where the previous 
step ended, with just enough interval between to give pur- 
chase for the coming step. There has been no break, no 
violence, no revolution, no coup detat. Your present has 
grown out of your past, and, whatever it be, is the logical 
consequence of your past. 

And somewhere at the appropriate place in the line of this 
movement, the Society, though always jealously guarding its 
independence, came into natural fellowship with other relig- 
ious societies that were being borne along, at more or less 
advanced stages of progress, by the sweep of the same move- 
ment or were produced by it; and at some time somebody 
(I doubt if many persons now know who, or could learn 
without considerable pains in investigating.a kind of literature 
which tew search into for pleasure,) grouped these societies 
together, in a convenient list for reference, as the societies of 
the Unitarian denomination, and inserted the name of this 
society in the list. By whomever it was done, it is safe to 
say it was not done by any act or direction of the society 
itself, or of any of the societies ; nor was it done because you 
belonged to a larger ecclesiastical body, the membership of 
which was thus registered, for there was no such body. It 
was done because this society was a part, not of an 
organized ecclesiastical body, but of a fluid religious 
movement in the direction of free thought in religion, 
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and in opposition to the power of creeds and ecclesi- 
astical sovereignty over the individual; and for this 
reason, though not done by you, you had no occasion 
to deny it orto protest against it. The act was natural, 
and it simply showed you in your natural place. It 
was done because you really belonged to a group of reli- 
gious societies in Christendom, which, instead of agreeing 
upon a common statement of faith as a creed, proclaimed 
that there should be no such statement to bind any church, 
or any person’s reason, and which, instead of laying down 
any system of theology as a basis of church-fellowship, 
made the chief burden of their preaching that character was of 
higher consequence than theological belief. You were there 
because it was a list not of established, but of moving 
churches ; of churches that came together not so much by 
any agreement on new doctrines as by a common 
denial of old ones, and by a fellowship in gen>ral aim and 
spirit rather than in ecclesiastical bonds. 

Now if I were asked to define your present status more 
particularly than this past record defines it for you, or to 
prophesy your future course, and were to attempt an answer 
beyond what your own record gives, I should be treading on 
delicate ground. J have avoided this ground and purposely 
spoken only of what you have already made an open matter 
of history. I have confined myself to your record ; and now, 
in speaking briefly of your present and future, I do not speak 
for you where you have not yet spoken yourselves, but only 
indicate what seem to me the logical and natural consequen- 
ces of your past history. Let me say, then, that with such 
a record of progress behind you, with this history vital 
at every point with the energies of spiritual movement and 
growth, with these traditions of mental liberty and ecclesi- 
astical independence, with these memories of stiuggles 
against the bondage of creeds and the illusion of ceremonials, 
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with this reverent remembrance of beloved voices that have 
encouraged and helped you in the struggle, with this constant 
elimination from your organic law of all dogmatic tests of 
fellowship and gradual abolition of ceremonies that have 
been outgrown and lost their significance, with this institut- 
ing through your vote—or the vote of those most interested 
—of a memorial service in which we may call to mind for in- 
spiration and spiritual strengthening, not Jesus alone, but 
every prophet and saint, whether Jew or Gentile, in Chris- 
tendom or beyond, who has greatly helped mankind to clearer 
light and nobler living—with this record and this history, it 
seems to me impossible that you should now or ever in the 
future be able to come to a stand, draw there a line, and, 
turning round upon the spirit of inquiry and the spirit of 
fellowship, which have brought you up to this place, should 
say; “Thus far, but no farther.” 

This, of course, is a society, that was organized in Chris- 
tendom and is historically Christian: though that name does 
not now appear in its title nor in the conditions of member- 
ship which as a society you have now tor several years adop- 
ted andused.* Yet you come of Christian ancestry. Puri- 
tanism, Quakerism, Independency,—these old strong-blooded 
families of the Protestant Reformation, are all in your veins. 


*Since writing this discourse I have re-examined the old records of the 
Society, and am more impressed than at the first examination with their 
freedom from every form of theological dogma. The first, act of incor- 
poration simply entitles the Society, ** A Religious Society by the name 
of The Bedford Precinet,’ and nothing in the wording of the act 
defines its theology or its objects any further. In 1824, by Act of the 
Legislature, the corporate name was changed to * First Congregational 
Society,”’ but the new Act amended the previous law in no other respect. 
And under these Acts the Society still holds its legal existence. In call- 
ing a minister the phrase formerly most used by the Society was, 
‘Public teacher of- piety, religion and morality; recently, simply 
‘¢ Pastor.” It may be an interesting item of information to some persons 
to add here, that, during an absence of Dr. Dewey, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson occupied the pulpit for several months, and that, after Dr. 
Dewey’s retirement, in 1834, the committee'on securing a successor were 
‘instructed to extend an invitation, first, to Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 
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Older Christiav inheritances are also yours. The old Roman 
Church had its heroes and saints, and their vitality and the 
history of which they were a part have gone into the tree of 
religious life from which you branched. Christian and 
Hebrew Bibles, though not worshipped as a fetich, are yet 
yours no less than your Orthodox neighbors’, and have helped 
to make you what you are. Such inheritance cannot by the 
law of historical evolution be ignored, nor by the grateful 
heart be denied. And we are beginning to learn too, and to 
appreciate the fact, that even more ancient religious traditions 
than Christian and Hebrew have come into the spiritual blood’ 
that is to-day nourishing us. We are learning that religions 
older than the Christian, and religions even called heathen, 
helped to make Christianity, and that religions older than 
the Hebrew helped to make the Hebrew faith; and that 
therefore our religious indebtedness goes back very far and 
spreads very wide. By direct lineage, however, you are of 
Christian stock, and I have no right, speaking for you, to 
say that as a society you would drop the Christian name, if 
by chance it appeared anywhere in the conditions of your 
membership or corporation. Probably on this point there 
would be difference of opinion among you, as, on other points 
of theology, there is and always has been a difference of 
theological views in the Society. Such difference of opinion 
existing side by side with unity of spirit and-aim, has been 
indeed one of your glories. 

Yet names and theologies sometimes get dropped without 
being dropped purposely. And this can certainly be said, 
without entrenching in the least upon your right to speak for 
yourselves and without departing from the letter of your 
record, that, in your historical development as a Christian 
Society under the principle of liberty of thought, you have 
come to that point where you recognize no limits to your 
tellowship which even a name may impose, and where you 
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have eliminated even the implication of any dogmatic test 
from your rules of membership. Should any say that the 
word “Christian,” though it does not appear in your organic 
law, is yet implied in your history and so is still really there, 
I yet doubt whether there be one among you who would so 
interpret the word as to exclude from your fellowship any 
one who does not so believe and does not use the word to 
describe his own faith. You have come in your historical 
career—and that not so much by the special design of the 
Society at any particular moment as by the force of the 
‘ natural logic of your course—to the point where, the use of 
all creeds and covenants, and even of names as representing 
theological distinctions, having naturally dropped away, you 
have opened the door to any one, of whatever faith, who 
may be drawn to seek fellowship among you. As on the one 
hand you do not exclude by any theological test the most 
conservative believer, if any thing in the spirit or practice of 
the Society should draw such a one to you, so on the other | 
hand you present no dogmatic hindrance to bar out the most | 
radical inquirer and skeptic, should such a one be attracted | 
hither. You have opened the door, and opened it wide ; and - 
now you leave it to the free action and desire of any person 
whether he shall enter or not. No one stands there to ques- 
tion any comer’s present belief or religious antecedents. 
Should any of those who have been called “infidel,” for any 
reason secret or open, be attracted to these services and 
desire regularly to associate with you, there is nothing in 
your rules of membership, and I know of nothing in your 
spirit, that would shut the door against them. Or should 
any of the Progressive Jews, who are becoming prominent 
in the Judaism of this country, or any of the liberal adher- 
ents of Asiatic faiths, Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, 
chance to come to our city as temporary or permanent resi- 


dents, as is possible in this era of migration and travel, and 
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should they find anything helpful in these Sanday services, 
and be drawn to seek religious fellowship among you, again 
I know of nothing in your spirit, and there is certainly 
nothing in your rules of membership, that would exclude 
them. Though organized and progressing historically as a 
Christian Society, yet by the logical force of the Protestaat 
principle of the right of private judgment and of free in- 
quiry, you have gradually widened your conditions of fellow- 
ship until you recognize no conditions less broad than the 
human aspiration after truth and virtue and spiritual peace. 
Consistently with this record, the only opinion you could 
call heresy would be the opinion that should put creed before 
character and subordinate the reality of a religious life to 
the wearing of a religious name. 


And now I turn to speak of a somewhat similar process of 


- religious change and evolution in my own experience, bring- 


ing me to my present position, and, on the way, bringing 
me also, just as you were brought, into natural relation with 
Unitarianism,—though for me those relations are now in 
form broken. I shall necessarily in this part of my discourse 
be somewhat autobiographical, which is not to my taste, but 
which may for once be pardoned for the sake of the use that 
I am to make of this personal illustration: for it is not so 
much for any value they have in themselves that I now bring 
forward these experiences of mine or the historical record of 
this Society, as for their value in illustrating certain religious 
tendencies of the time, and for their bearing as hints of the 
past and present character of Unitarianism. 

As you are well aware, I was not a native of the Unitari- 
an household of faith; and for this reason, possibly, I have 
not understood its real spirit and history, its teachings and 
tendencies, so well as those who were “to the manner born.” 
But I must speak of it, of course, from my own acquaintance 
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with it, and from the impressions it has made on my own 
mind; and thongh I may not interpret its spirit and history 
with entire correctness, it may be of some value to tell what 
it was in its spirit and teachings that attracted one, who had 
been educated outside of it, into its ranks. Let me begin, 
then, by saying that what first drew me to Unitarianism from 
the Orthodox Quakerism in which I had been born and bred, 
was not so much any specific theological doctrines which 
Unitarians taught, as these three proclamations of spiritual 
principles which seemed to me to be made direetly or indi- 
rectly in all their teaching: First, the inherent dignity and 
worth of human nature; Second, the right of the human 
mind to absolute free inquiry; Third, soundness of charac- 
ter and life rather than soundness of creed the practical test 
of religion. “By their works, not by their beliefs, shall ye know 
them,” appeared to me the practical summing up of Unitarian 
preaching. Negatively, indeed, there are two theological 
doctrines that stand out in relief among the impressions that 
I received from the reading of Unitarian literature,—first, 
that Jesus Christ was not God, and, second, that the Ortho- 
dox dogma of Vicarious Atonement was condemned both by 
reason and justice; and, further, that the Orthodox teaching 


on neither of these points was supported by the Bible, if the 
Bible were to be rationally interpreted. But these were 
both negative doctrines, and in the statement of neither did 
any limitations appear to be fixed as to what positive afirm- 
ations were to be believed concerning the nature of Jesus 
or of his mission. I saw, of course, that Unitarian writers 
held certain views (though not wholly agreeing with each 
other) on these and other theological questions, and that 
most of them at that time believed in Christianity as a mi- 
raculously revealed religion, and in Jesus as in some special 
sense the Saviour of the world. But I saw, too, that they 
would not formulate their beliefs on these points into any 
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ereed, and that, though they claimed that their beliefs were 
in entire harmony with the Bible, they went not to the Bible 
alone for their theology, but to nature and the human soul, 
and that they made a very free use of reason in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible and in the framing of their theological 
beliefs. In other words, I saw that the three spiritual 
principles, above enumerated, permeated all their theological 
thinking and writing; and it was these great and broad 
principles, and not any specific theological views enunciated 
by individaal writers, which represented to my mind the 
vitality of the Unitarian faith, and drew me gradually into 
closer relationship to it. 

And I can never forget, nor cease to be grateful tor, the 
beneficent influence upon my mental and spiritual culture 
that came from my acquaintance with these principles. I can 
trace the beginning of this influence especially to Dr. Chan- 
ning and Dr. Follen, whose writings I read in my later youth, 
and in whose large thoughts so nobly uttered I found a charm, 
the spell of which after twenty-five years has not yet passed 
away. As in those years, and in opening manhood, I read 
these and other Unitarian writings then most in vogue, and 
began to hear Unitarian preaching (which I listened to with 
an avidity that now seems almost unaccountable,) I seemed 
to be lifted up into a large place, end to get a new and wider 
and brighter outlook upon the world and upon human life. 
These influences helped to determine my mental career as 
well as to open and clarify my spiritual vision; and I wish 
here to acknowledge my great indebtedness to them. It was 
under their power, and years before my birthright member- 
ship in the Society of Friends was lost, that my mind began 
to turn with irrepressible longings toward the ministry as my 
place of service. Could I but be worthy to enter into the 
succession of such a ministry! Could I find the way to fit 
myself for it! These were the thoughts that seized me and 
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would not let go their hold. And yet, let me repeat, it was 
no new doctrines in theology that bad this attracting power : 
it was the emphasis laid on the native dignity of human 
nature, on the right of free inquiry, and on character as 
before creed. It was here that the charm lay,—for these 
seemed to me the central significance and the distinguishing 
glory of the Unitarian reformation in theology. 

Yet when the time came for beginning the special prepara- 
tion for the ministry, I was thrown into doubt and hesitation. 
For though I had followed these principles in my thinking, 
and though Unitarians seemed still to emphasize them, I 
had learned that as a body they emphasized also certain 
doctrinal views as sound, and pronounced others heretical, 
and my views were clearly on the side pronounced heretical. 
To Channing and Follen and Unitarian writers of that stamp, 
had succeeded naturally, in my reading, Emerson and 
Martineau and Furness and Parker and Strauss; and, what 
with their influence and the rationalistic tendency of my own 
mind, my religious views had become such that it was a 
troubling question whether any foothold could be found any 
where for such a ministry as mine must be. I saw that 
Theodore Parker, though not by any formal ecclesiastical act 
disfellowshipped, was yet virtually ostracised by the denom- 
ination, and that all ministers disclosing sympathy with his 
views were under denominational suspicion. Yet still the 
old attraction for that field of service remained, and was 
strengthened by the conviction that the less faith that denom- 
inational organizations seemed to have in the spiritual princi- 
ples which had specially attracted me, and the less room 
allowed to those principles in denominational activities, the 
more urgent was the demand for a ministry that should up- 
hold and apply them in all their breadth and bearings. The 
new spiritual philosophy, too, of the immanence of God in 
nature and man, the fruit of the Transcendental movement in 
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this country, yet harmonizing so perfectly with Channing’s 
view of the worth of human nature, threw into new impor- 
tance my old Quakerism, especially its distinguishing doctrine 
of the Inner Light, and seemed to enclose a gospel which 
modern society, famishing on traditional theologies and exter- 
nal modes of religion, tiring of creeds and ceremonies and 
the bondage of outward scripture, yet ecclesiastically fastened 
to them, was needing most of all to hear. But how secure a 
hearing? In my perplexity I applied to the professors of the 
Harvard Divinity School, (Doctors Francis and Noyes, then 
the only professors there,) for counsel. Reassured by them 
I entered the school, and in due time was ready for the prac- 
tical work of the ministry. But still the question arose, since 
my views meantime had not materially changed, was there 
any church that would receive my ministrations? I did not 
really belong to any denomination, nor did I wish to be con- 
sidered as a denominational candidate. I would have gone 
just as-readily to an Orthodox Society as to a Unitarian, if an 
Orthodex Society would have received me and given me full 
liberty of utterance. But that, of course, was out of the 
question, and it was with Unitarian congregations that I 
found a first hearing. * 

Not to dwell too much on these details, though they all 
have their bearing on what is to follow, you of this Society, 
after several presentations of my views, in which I had made 
no reservations or concealments, invited me to be your min- 
ister, and on the 28th of December, 1859, I was publicly 
recognized in that capacity by an Ordination Service. The 


*At that time, fifteen years ago, I think the Unitarian Association did 
not act so much as it does now as agent between parishes and preachers. 
At least, [asked for no aid of this kind from that quarter and do not 
remember to have received any. The Rev. T. B. Fox, then proprietor 
of the Christian Examiner, acted to some extent in the transient supply 
of vacant pulpits, and it was he who first introduced me as a preacher 
into the Unitarian denomination, as, by a curious freak of fortune, it has 
now fallen to his son to introduce me out of it. 
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character of this service was an indication of greater eccle- 
siastical freedom, at least in a portion of the Unitarian body, 
than I had latterly given it credit for. I had objections to 
an Ordaining Council. But I found that the parish equally 
objected, and it was the first to propose that there should be 
no Council. A few ministers, and not wholly of one de- 
nomination, were invited to take part in the service as an 
expression of fraternal fellowship and neighborly good will, 
and, in the case of some of them, of grateful regard for past 
pastoral service among you. This was to me, and apparently 
to you, the sole meaning of the Ordination ceremony. My 
real ordination was the call of the parish to make me its 
public minister—this, and the call to the work in my own 
heart. Yet by this service I was publicly recognized as a 
minister of the Unitarian denomination, and my name, 
without any request or expression of opinion whatever 
from me, became inserted in the list of ministers in the 
Unitarian Year-Book. Nota question had been asked me 
at any point, by any one of the officiating clergymen, or by 
any one representing you or any organization of Unitarians, as 
to what were my views, or whether I was a member of any 
Unitarian Church. As a matter of fact, I was not a member 
of any church; I had never partaken of the communion-ser- 
vice, though believing that it might be made usefal still by a 
somewhat different administration than I had ever chanced 
to witness. My views had been freely uttered in the dis- 
courses I had preached to you, and some changes had been 
proposed in the communion-service, in the direction of a 
larger liberty, as a condition of my accepting your invitation. 
Yet these things were nowhere inquired into by any outside 
body. They were regarded as matters that concerned only 
you and me in our relation to each other. And the fact that 
a society recognized as Unitarian had made me its minister, 
was deemed a sufficient reason for inserting my name in the 
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official list of Unitarian ministers, published by the American 
Unitarian Association. And thus it was that I became 
denominationally labelled. 

And this is no exceptional case, nor is it cited as such. 
I suppose it may be safely said that half, or nearly so, of 
the active ministers of the Unitarian denomination have 
been ordained and publicly recognized as ministers of 
the denomination in the same liberal way. The circum- 
stances have been here related simply for their bearing as 
evidence, to show how free has been the ecclesiastical 
polity, and how loose the ecclesiastical methods, of the 
denomination ;—for which it should receive all credit from 
liberal religious thinkers. Congregationalism, in the Unita- 
rian movement, has really become Independency of the 
churches. Even where the form of a council is preserved, 
it never attempts, among Unitarians, any exercise of 
authority, and is never summoned by Unitarian Societies 
to-day to settle any matter of parochial difficulty. Those 
Unitarian Societies that still recognize the propriety of a 
council in helping them to settle a minister, do uot summon 
any such aid when they want to un-settle a minister. 

But though the Ordination Service was regarded as putting 
me in the ranks of the Unitarian denomination, I did 
not more than before wish to regard myself as strictly a 
denominational minister. In my first sermon after the ordi- 
nation, I said; “I do not come among you to help to build up 
a sect, or to fill your pews, or to perform merely the minis- 
terial office in your homes. I come to speak to you what- 
ever of truth, may, by God’s grace, be shown to me. 
I ask only that you may listen by the same grace. I believe 
that the mission of Unitarian Christianity is higher and larger 
than simply to make a new religious sect, or to open. new 
places of Sunday worship, or to fill old ones,—namely, to 
liberalize and spiritualize all sects ; to make all society relig- 
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ious, and all lite worship; and all ecclesiastic organizations, 
forms, ministers, missions, houses of worship, the very church 
itself, are nothing and worse than nothing, if they do not 
effect this.” To friends in private I said the same thing. 
But the only answer ever returned to me was; “These sen- 
timents only show that you do belong to Unitarians, tor they 
are the undenominational denomination. They are the one 
denomination that really cares more for the building up of 
solid character, than for the propagation of any sectarian 
doctrines, or for church extension.” On all sides it was 
repeated that Dr. Channing had not liked the denominational 
name, and had not much favored denominational organization. 
It was said that other well-known ministers, among the dead 
and the living, were as much opposed as he to everything 
resembling sectarian activity ; that some churches, like the 
West Church in Boston, and some ministers, like Dr. Lowell 
and Dr. Bartol, declined to receive any denominational name, 
and yet were none the less enrolled in the denominational lists 
of churches and ministers; and that other ministers, like 
Doctors Furness and Putnam, seemed to take little part or 
interest in denominational affairs, and yet were proudly 
counted in the Unitarian ranks. And after the death of 
Theodore Parker, a spirit was soon manifested to overlook 
and forget the long controversy with him, and even to claim 
him as representing one phase of the Unitarian movement. 
Distinguished leaders in the denomination, and even its news- 
paper organs, began to couple his name with Channing’s, as 
the two prophets of Unitarianism. Nota few of the younger 
Unitarian ministers were known to be permeated with Par- 
ker’s views, no longer accounted such dreadful heresies, and 
a very large portion of all the ministers on the annual list, 
might be justly said to stand nearer to Parker than to Chan- 
ning in theological position. Under these circumstances, I 
gradually came to have more faith in Unitarian organizations 
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than I had when studying for the ministry,—more hope that 
Unitarianism would recover from the effects of its mistake in 
the controversy with Mr. Parker, and legitimately develop 
its original vital principles. 

And when at the close of the war, after the shane had 
been stirred by such a profound moral enthusiasm, and secta- 
rian barriers had been to so large extent melted away in 
the heat of common sympathies, the call was issued for a 
National Unitarian Conference—a call that was animated by 
a broad and free and unsectarian spirit—I with many others 
felt that Unitarianism was about to grasp its natural historic 
opportunity, and really initiate in America a genuine Broad- 
Church movement,—a movement towards a church in which 
the most practical aims of humanity, and the most complete 
liberty of thought, and the consequent results of modern 
science and of historical criticism, should be fully recognized, 
and yet be harmoniously adjusted with the tender associations 
of religious sentiment, with all vital inheritances of religious 
history, and with the elevating influences of art as an aid in 
religious service. We hoped that Unitarianism was to fur- 
nish the vital link between the rich traditions of the Chris-- 
tian church for eighteen centuries and the spirit of moderna 
thought, and the life of modern humanity. But when that 
Conference met, and the majority insisted on certain theolog- 
ical phrases in the constitution of the Conference, though 
they offended the conscience of many of the delegates, and 
these phrases, after a second struggle against them the next 
year, were deliberately retained, it became evident that this 
hope was to be disappointed. It began to look as if the 
organization of the Conference would tend rather to define the 
limits of Unitarianismi as a sect, than to establish that broad 
and free and unsectarian religious fellowship which the hour 
appeared to demand. ‘The battle for-liberty in religion, it 
was clear, was not yet wholly fought; and no existing denom- 
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ination was yet free and broad enough to declare for a spiritual 
fellowship as wide as the human aspiration after truth and 
virtue, irrespective of differences of theological opinion. 
And more than one young man turned homeward from that 
second session of the Conference with a solemn vow, that, 
come what would of fate to him or to the Unitarian cause, he 
would renew and push unflinchingly to its logical results the 
old Unitarian contest for the sacred rights of reason and for 
the inner worth of sound character as needing no endorsement 
from even the shred of a creed. 

At this juncture, and by the resolution of these men, the 
Free Religious Association was organized,—organized, how- 
ever, in no respect as a secession from Unitarianism, nor as 
a movement within its ranks exclusively, but organized 
with the design especially to emphasize that absolute free- 
dom of religious inquiry, and that broader spiritual brother- 
hood which it was thought the Unitarian Conference had failed 
fully to recognize. Though having a historical and logical 
connection with Unitarianism, it was yet as an organization 
independent of it, including from the outset a membership 
both within and without the Unitarian denomination. Its 
members were of various religious antecedents and names, 
and some of them declined to cail themselves by any relig- 
jous name. Some of them were beyond the limits of Chris- 
tendom; for the Association aimed to bring together, ona 
common platform of impartial liberty and of mutual regard, 
all earnest souls of whatever religion, who were ready for 
fellowship in freedom. 

But this aim towards extending religious fellowship on 
equal terms beyond Christian limits, raised in new and prac- 
tical form the question, What is the meaning of Christianity, 
and what significance is there in retaining the Christian name ? 
A few like Mr. Abbot, now editor of the Index, thought 
that the logical answer to this question required them to take 
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a position outside of and antagonistic to Christianity, because 
it, in their view, was essentially antagonistic to mental liberty. 
Others, believing more in the natural development of Chris- 
tianity through the various successive and advancing sects of 
Protestantism into free and universal religion, simply let the 
Christian name drop as something which had been shed in 
the natural process of growth. Others, again, believed that 
Christianity itself, rightly interpreted, was the universal re- 
ligion, and set no limits to amity and fellowship with other 
religions. And all these phases of thought exist harmonious- 
ly in the membership of the Association. For myself, for the 
reasons, practical and logical, which I stated in a discourse 
nearly a year ago, I ceased to use the term “Christian,” as 
defining my own religious faith. 

And this was the theological offence for which my name 
was omitted from the list of ministers in the official roll pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Unitarian Association, and 
for which, because, instead of dismissing me, you voted rath- 
er the more heartily to sustain me in my right of free opin- 
ion and free utterance, you as a society were virtually dis- 
fellowshipped by the recent National Unitarian Conference. 
It should here be stated, too, that, while the Conference 
adopted a resolution expressing its good wishes towards the 
National Council of Orthodox Congregational Churches, it 
refused by “a decisive vote” to pass a similar resolution 
with regard to the Free Religious Association ; and yet some 
thirty or more Unitarian ministers are members of the Free 
Religious Association, and as many more are in active sym- 
pathy with it, though not enrolled as members. 

Now what is the bearing of these acts on the present posi- 
tion and tendencies of Unitarianism? To those who have 
followed me through these sketches of parochial and personal 
development, and have noted bow naturally you as a Society 
and J as a minister came into the current of the Unitarian 
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movement, and were recognized without a question as a part 
of it, it must, I think, be evident, that, if Unitarianism was 
true to itself in this previous denominational recognition of 
you as a Society and of me as a minister without putting any 
question to either of us, then it has now been untrue to itself 
and violated the most essential principles of its own history 
in these acts of distellowship ; and that, in offering the hand 
of friendship to the Orthodox Congregationalism from which 
it was once cast off, while it disowns the “Free Religion” 
which on one side at least is its own child, it shows itself 
under the influence of a reactionary timidity that is destruc- 
tive of its proper energies and is making it faithless to its 
peculiar spiritual traditions and trusts. 

It is argued, however, that, in dropping the Christian 
name, one really leaves the denomination, since the denomi- 
nation has always stood on a Christian basis, and, under the 
term Unitarian, “Christian” is implied, if not expressed. 
But in this argument two or three points are assumed which 
good logic can hardly justify. First, one of the points most 
at issue is, whether, even admitting that Unitarianism has 
hitherto been historically “Christian,” it may not, under the 
principle of mental liberty, come in the course of natural 
development to the point where it will open to a wider fel- 
lowship than that name will cover, and so cease to wear it as 
a badge: whether, in fine, Christianity itself, when it has 
fulfilled its destined career in history, like every other speci- 
fic religion, will not resign its distinctive claims and open 
into universal religion, where all the great religious faiths 
and prophets shall hold a place, but none be deemed to have 
special authority over another; when, as even the apostle 
Paul intimated of Jesus, all the human founders of religions 
and all their special Revelations “shall have put down all rule 
and all authority and power,” and “shall have delivered up 
the Kingdom” to One to whom they shall all be manifestly 
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subject, that He “may be all in all.” Second, this argument 
forgets the old Unitarian principle, that religion is not in 
name but in deed, and assumes that there is one name at 
least that must stamp religion to give it denominational 
welcome and standing. And, third, it equally forgets the 
old Unitarian principle, that freedom of inquiry and opinion 
is a sacred right of human nature, and assumes that there is 
a certain limit beyond which if freedom of thought lead any 
one, denominational fellowship by that fact ceases, even 
though the person express no desire to have it cease. 

And there were two ways by which these acts of denomi- 
national exclusion mig ht have been easily avoided, either of 
which would have seemed a natural and logical choice. First, 
the denominational organizations might have planted them- 
selves on the old Unitarian principles of the right of free 
inguiry, and of character as more important than creed. 
Keeping consistently to this ground they would have said ; 
“Though historically we are of the Christian faith, and the 
Christian name, retained in our constitutions, indicates this, 
yet we do not, onthe one hand, dictate to any individual 
mind how that name shall be defined, nor, on the other, use 
the term as implying any theological test tor limiting fellow- 
ship.” On this point I should like to enlarge by quoting 
from standard Unitarian writers of thirty years ago,—espec- 
ially from a discourse of Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 


. printed, I believe, by the Unitarian Association, in which he 


spoke ({ refer to it only from memory, having recent] 
, 8 y 


‘heard this portion read by another) on this very question of 


what constitutes a Christian, and, as part of his answer, 

said thatthe spiritually minded Jew or the devout and virtuous 
heathen, who were striving, according to their light, to 
serve God and man, were to be accounted “ Christian,” and 
were really in fellowship with Jesus and his church. Of 
course at that time, whatever may be his opinion now, Dr. 
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Peabody defined the term “Christian,” not by elements of 
intellectual belief, even the acceptance of the outward au- 
thority and revelation of Jesus, but by qualities of spiritual 
character and life. And Unitarian ministers of most con- 
servative repute have said to me in letters the past year, 
“You are a Christian: why will you not call yourself one?” 
But if they and their denominational brethren think that I 
am a Christian, the question, as it seems to me, which follows 
is, why, then, will they not call me one, and in their public 
official registers as well as in private speech? Whether J 
call myself so or not, must depend upon my definition of the 
term, not ¢hezrs; and whether they shall call me Christian or 
not, should depend upon their definition of the word, not 
mine. Our definitions are matters of opinion, on which 
neither party can rightly dictate to the other, but each of us 
must abide consistently by his own definition. My 
definition may be wrong, but I had supposed that the Unita- 
rian remedy for an error of opinion was an appeal to reason, 
and not an act of excommunication. But my lengthening dis- 
course reminds me that I must not tarry on this point. 

The second way by which such acts of exclusion might 
have been consistently avoided, was to have taken the ground, 
that, in the Unitarian polity, there is no official organization 
or person that has avy authority to go behind the decisions 
of a single society. Unitarianism having practically affirmed 
the independency of the churches, it rightfully recognizes 
as ministers whom the churches in their individual capacity 
so recognize. If the choice and ordination of a minister by 
a society, with no inquiry into his opinions by a council or 
any other outside body, be considered a sufficient reason for 
inserting the name of such minister in the official list of 
Unitarian ministers, then the retention of that minister by 
the same society should be held a sufficient reason for 
keeping his name in the list. This, I believe, would be re- 
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garded as good civil law, at least in Massachusetts, giving to 
such minister all the legal rights of his profession, and 
it should among Unitarians have been regarded as good 
ecclesiastical law. 

But why was neither of these positions taken? Is it pos- 
sible to give any other reason than that a large and 
controlling portion of the denomination, seeing now, as the 
early Unitarians did not see, certain results logically flowing 
from their proclamation of the principles of free thought and 
of the supreme importance of character over creed—results 
which seem to them undesirable,—have really become afraid 
of the consequences of their own progress, and hence are 
now anxious to entrench behind the barriers of certain 
theological beliefs? in other words, that they are ready to 
abandon these principles, which have given to the Unitarian 
movement its chief glory and power, for thesake of retaining 
a certain mode of faith? The truth is, Unitarianism has 
now, in the historical unfolding of its inner meaning and life, 
come to the point where it must choose between two diver- 
gent forces or tendencies which have always been active 
within it, but whose want of harmony has not been perceived 
until now ; but which are now beginning to diverge so wide- 
ly that one or the other must perforce be followed. As we 
have seen, the vital inspiration of the Unitarian movement, 
its genuine strength and reason for being, was its logical de- 
velopment of the Protestant principle of the right of 
private judgment into a new emphasis of the dignity of 
human nature and the authority of reason, and into a revolt 
against the use of creeds as tests of religion. At the same 
time, as a movement within the Christian Church, Unitarian- 
ism has been under the influence of Christian traditions and 
has held more or less strongly to the doctrine of a special 
authority in Christian revelation. Though never uniting in 
any statement ot their theological views, and always declaring 
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against any such united statement which might have the force 
of a creed, its writers and preachers nevertheless had certain 
theological views which they would all call their interpreta- 
tions and views of Christianity. They gave to Christianity 
a large and free meaning, not questioning whether it was not 
sufficiently large and free to include all of truth and all of 
liberty ; yet they claimed to be a part of the Christian 
Church, and, with the Christian Church in general, referred 
to the New Testament and in especial to the teachings of 
Jesus as the spiritual authority of their faith. There was, 
then, though unperceived and unfelt, a real conflict of prin- 
ciples in the movement; the principle of external authority 
in religion being recognized on the one hand, while on the 
other the dignity and capacity of human nature and the 
rights of untrammelled reason were clearly and emphati- 
cally proclaimed. 

A similar conflict existed in the original rallying state- 
ment of the Protestant Reformation,—‘“The Bible, and 
the Bible only, the infallible rule of faith and practice, 
to be interpreted by each man’s private judgment.” Here 
were two principles logically contradictory, though the 
contradiction did not disclose itself in historical development 
until Protestantism began to develop by itself, apart from the 
pressure of its struggle with Romanism. Then the result 
showed that the real life of the Protestant Reformation, and 
that which made it the great era it was, was not its proclama- 
tion of the infallible authority of the Bible, but its assertion 
of the right of individual judgment. In this latter statement 
was enclosed the kernel whence have grown these three and 
a half centuries of Protestant history ; while in the former— 
the infallible authority of the Bible—was wrapped a narcotic 
drug, which, so far as it has been taken by any sect or per- 
sons, has benumbed the intellect, paralyzed the vital processes 


of thought, and ultimated in arrested development, of which 
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the history of both mankind and nature furnishes many exam- 
ples. 

Yet the doctrine of an external standard of authority in 
religion had so much inherited strength, that the Protestant 
principle of free thought has had a long and severe contest 
with it; a contest of three centuries, in which, however, 
traditional authority has been constantly losing ground, and 
freedom of individual reason has been steadily gaining. In 
Unitarianism this contest has developed to its last verge. From 
the Unitarian interpretation of the doctrine of religious author- 
ity, which is but a shadowy relic of the old doctrine of ecclesi- 
astical or biblical infallibility, the next logical step inevitably 
is to abandon all special and exclusive claim for a religious 
revelation through Jesus, and to place Christianity in natural 
historical alliance with other religious faiths, and with the 
natural development of the human race; that is, it is now 
seen that the doctrine of external authority in religion, 
whether embodied in creed or book or church or historical 
personage, and the doctrine of the freedom of individual 
reason, cannot develop further together. If the traditional 
religious authority be retained, then liberty of thought must 
be somewhere limited and denied. If the principle of mental 
liberty be adhered to and followed to its ultimate results, 
then the last vestige of traditional authority in religion is 
obliterated, and all religious claims whatever, all alleged 
revelations and all religions, come equally into the court of 
rational criticism, to be judged by human thought and human 
experience. . 

To this divergence of the ways, in the natural order of 
progress, the Unitarian denomination has been brought. It. 
is the old question between freedom and authority, reduced 
to its last terms. And it has become apparent, that the 
principal organizations and a majority of members of the 
denomination are not prepared to follow the Protestant prin- 
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ciple of free individual judgment in religion any further, with 
the alternative now presented ; that they are ready to deny 
liberty of thought within their communion, rather than give 
up the relic of traditional authority which they have inherited. 
Is there any other possible interpretation of these recent acts 
of disfellowship? And if anything had been needed to clinch 
my conviction, that the term “ Christian” does carry some 
test of theological belief as well as of spiritual character, it 
would have been furnished by this denominational sensitive- 
ness at the thought of fellowship with those who do not wear 
the name, where it is admitted that character is not in 
question at all. If it be really true, as Unitarians have been 
apt to claim, that the name “Christian” only signifies 
moral and spiritual elements of character, without reference 
to any mental dogma, then why this shrinking from a 
practical application of the definition when a test-case 
comes? Does not this reluctance prove, that in the Christian 
name there still lurks a certain phase of theological belief and a 
certain measure of external religious authority, though they 
may be held, for the most part, unconsciously, and that the 
name cannot simply denote ethical and spiritual qualities of 
character, if, without reference to character, it is insisted 
upon as a pass-word to denominational fellowship ? 

This recent history makes it evident, in fact, that Unitari- 
anism under present influences is to cease to have the gran- 
deur of a movement, and is to become confessedly a sect, 
with sectarian limits and methods and aims. To make a 
sect, it is not only needed that a body of religious people 
who are working together, should be cut off on une side by 
the act of others, who will not fellowship them (as the Unitari- 
ans have Jong been by the Orthodox), but that they should 
themselves cut off by their own act certain others, whom, for 
theological reasons, they will not fellowship. And this the 
Unitarians have now done, clearly and openly. They have 
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avowed that they desire a limit to their communion on the 
side of free thought, and they have plainly drawn the line 
where the boundary is to be. It is to be at the Christian 
name; and at the Christian name, not as a test of character, 
but as implying a test of theology. Unitarianism is the 
proper logical stepping-stone from Christianity to free and 
universal religion. And after all its other memorable work 
for a rational and humane religion, it needs now to furnish 
this connection, to crown and complete its noble mission. 
Yet in taking this step, it is instinctively felt that the special 
authority that still abides in the Christian name must drop 
away; and so the denomination, in alarm, stops and sets 
up a goal, beyond which no one can pass and expect to 
retain denominational membership. It cries Halt to pro- 
gress, that it may hold to authority. And thus it offers 
another illustration of arrested development in religious 
history. 

And it does this at a time when all mental and religious 
tendencies of mankind are most auspicious for the grand 
completion of its mission: when, through historical and 
archeological investigations, the history of religion is being 
written anew; when the natural development of religious 
ideas in the various branches of the human family is seen to 
have a dignity, antiquity, power, beauty, before which 
scholars gaze in wonder and the religious devotee may find 
new grounds for his faith; when, through commerce and 
travel and migration, the different religious faiths are coming 
to a clearer knowledge of cach other, and, among all their 
differences and antagonisms, are mutually recognizing most 
wonderful resemblances and the possession of common aims 
and sympathies; when the forces of literature, of science, 
of education, of philanthropy, of society, of material enter- 
prise, though all are under the mighty impulse of the modern 
spirit of freedom, are yet earnestly feeling after some higher 
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law of unity, not externally traditional, but immanent in the 
constitution and development of human nature itself; when 
so many millions of people, all round the globe, are no longer 
fed and nourished by the doctrines and ritual of the sects, 
yet are seeking a religion that shall be at once rational and 
humane, free and fraternal. In the midst of these tendencies 
of the age, Unitarianism, by its history and by its fundamental 
principles, by its emphasis of the inherent worth of human 
nature, and of the right of free inquiry, and of the supreme 
importance of character as a test of religion, stood in a po- 
sition of special advantage for aiding in the elevation of 
Christianity to the plane of free and universal religion. To 
this work it was called by the voice of the age and by the 
voice of its own past service. What the Brahmo Somaj is 
doing for Hinduism in India, what the progressive Jews 
are doing for Judaism, what liberal Mohammedans and 
Buddhists are doing for their respective faiths—lifting them 
out of provincial claims and theological narrowness, into the 
breadth and unity of a world-wide faith,—this is the task to 
which Unitarianism was summoned in behalf of Christianity. 
But it is a task which the Unitarian organizations, at least in 
America, have declined to take up. The work now falls to 
other hands. They that must do it may be less favorably 
equipped for the service, yet they have a great faith in the 
immanent energy that is working through these wide- 
apread social tendencies and through these earnest aspirations 
after a finer spiritual life and fellowship, and so they believe 
that the work will yet be done. 

And, though Unitarian organizations and majorities have 
declined the task, there are yet not a few individual Unita- 
rians who will help to do it. I believe, indeed, and 
rejoice to believe, that there are not a few but many 
Unitarians who will subordinate the spirit to no letter, to no 
name, to no shilboleth; who will, if need be, leave all the 
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organizations and all the denominational activities of Unita- 
rianism, in order to keep intact its old and most fundamental 
principles; who may cease to believe and may even forget 
all the theological beliefs that the revered and sainted 
Channing ever held, but will mightily remember the prin- 
ciples that animated his faith and his work; who will 
especially remember and engrave on their hearts the words 
that he spoke at the dedication of Divinity Hall, in Cam- 
bridge, and that cannot be too often repeated. It were well if 
they could be inscribed over every seminary of theology, 
and even of every kind of learning, and over every minister’s 
desk,—aye, over the portal of every church: “The mind 
grows by free action. _ Confine it to beaten paths, prescribe 
to it the results in which all study must end, and you rob it 
of elasticity and life. It will never spread to its full dimen- 
sions. Teach the young man, that the instructions of others 
are designed to quicken, not supersede his own activity ; that 
he has'a divine intellect for which he is to answer to God, and 
that to surrender it to another, is to cast the crown from his 
head, and to yield up his noblest birthright. Encourage 
him, in all great questions, to hear both sides, and to meet 
fairly the point of every hostile argument. Guard him 
against tampering with his own mind, against silencing its 
whispers and objections, that he may enjoy a favorite opinion 
undisturbed. Do not give him the shadow for the substance 
of freedom, by telling him to inquire, but prescribing to him 
the convictions at which he must stop. Better show him 
honestly his chains, than mock the slave with the show of 
liberty.” 
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Could we have been in the region of Western Asia 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three years ago this 
Christmas season, we should have stood right among 
the elemental materials out of which was to come 
the most powerful of the religions which the world 
has known. Still, Ido not suppose that the wisest 
of us would have been able to detect in any of the 
passing events and incidents of the time anything so 
extraordinary as to betoken the advent of a new re- 
ligion,—so hidden, noiseless, and subtile are the 
forces in which the great movements of history al- 
ways begin. As little could we have detected in the 
landing of asmall ship-load of Puritans in the wil- 
derness of Massachusetts, two and a half centuries 
ago, the force that was to transform that wilderness 
into cities and farms and a civilized commonwealth; 
and as little, hundreds or thousands of years before 
that, could any imaginary observer, standing on the 
bare soil of this continent, have conceived that be- 
neath his feet and in the atmosphere around him 
were then the elements out of which were to come in 
the lapse of time that primeval forest into which the 
' Pilgrims came to make theirhome. Thus secretly 
do the great forces act, both in the world of Nature 
and humanity. Sometimes, indeed, there are vol- 
canic outbreaks and earthquake shocks of revolution; 
but these, when we look at the long courses of history 
whether of mankind or of the material creation, are 
but occasionally appearing incidents, perhaps by 
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some flaw of machinery, which in the end may be 
found neither to have much helped nor retarded the 
customary steady and gradual working of the silent 
forces. Revolution may seem to have accomplished 
most, because it attracts most attention; but the 
closer observer finds that progress by evolution is Na- 
ture’s main reliance. 

And it was in the silent operation of social and 
spiritual forces, which the historian may now trace, 
indeed, but which were not conspicuous to any 
casual observer of the day, that Christianity be- 
gan. For if we had been living at the day I 
haye named, eighteen hundred and seventy-three 
years ago this Christmas season, remember that it 
would have been thirty years—almost a generation— 
before Jesus began his public work of preaching, 
and a full generation before there was anything 
that could be called an organic beginning of the 
Christian Church; for that did not come until after 
Jesus’ death. If any of us, then, could have been 
living at the time of the birth of Jesus, and had been 
travelling in Judea, and had chanced to tarry for the 
night in the little inn of the village of Bethlehem, 
possibly we might have heard in the morning, before 
resuming our journey, that a baby had been born in 
the night, in the manger of a stable near by, to a trav- 
elling peasant family, for whom there was no room 
intheinn. Possibly, 1 say,—for it is not at all cer- 
tain that we should have heard of such an incident; 
and if we had, we should have had no thought that 
the nameless child lying there in the manger was to 
have asname known round the globe, and be -rever- 
enced as the founder of a religion which was to take 
possession of the strongest nations of mankind. If 
there had been, indeed, a procession of shepherds 
and wise men from the East to the spot to worship 
the babe, and the heavens had opened for angelic 
voices to announce its birth, such events must have 
been noised abroad, and would doubtless have come 
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to our ears. But the Jewish historian of this era has 
no hint of any events like these, and there can be 
little doubt that they are a legendary reflection back 
from the after greatness, when the pious reverence of 
the popular heart gradually constructed out of its 
own consciousness a fitting dramatic entrance for 
such a life into the world. Beautiful and instructive 
as a legend, the careful historian will be slow to give 
to such incidents the credit of history. Hence, tray- 
ellers might have left the little inn of Bethlehem on 
that morning, as for many a day and year afterward, 
without knowing or thinking anything of the babe in 
the manger there. More likely were they to have 
asked each other concerning the latest news from 
King Herod, who was then near his death, and to 
have talked together about the troubled times that 
would probably follow his decease, and about the new 
decree for taxing all the provinces which the Emperor 
Augustus had sent out from Rome, and on account 
of which Bethlehem village was then in unusual com- 
motion. Thus they would have talked, and have 
little thought that the soil they were treading was 
that moment full of the germinating seeds of anew 
religious movement vaster, considering the whole 
compass of its consequences, than the world had ever 
known. 

And what were some of these elemental forces 
which were thus in process of germination, but so 
secretly and silently as to escape observation until 
they could be seen in the results? No thoughtful 
student of Christianity of whatever creed will now, I 
believe, affirm that all these forces were contained in 
that little life which, wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
lay there in the manger. Infant Christianity was not 
by any means wholly in the infant Jesus. However 
important and necessary his life may have been to its 
growth and development, Christianity began to be— 
at least the elements whence it sprang began—before 
he was born. And had our travellers been gifted 
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with a subtlety of insight that could have matched 
the subtlety of these elements, they might have de- 
tected them there all through Judea, and made them 
the subject of their talk instead of King Herod’s 
probable death and Augustus Ceesar’s tax-decree. 
And yet in these very names, Herod and Cesar, they 
unconsciously touched some of the elements that 
were working toward the formation of a new religion. 
For it was largely through the spread of the Roman 
Empire under the Czesars, by which the partition- 
walls between nations, races, religions, and cultures 
were broken down, and people of different civiliza- 
tions, of different stocks and worships and modes of 
thought and living, were brought together into a 
hitherto unaccustomed acquaintance and intimacy, 
that the way was prepared for the broader religious 
ideas and larger fellowship which Christianity intro- 
duced and grafted upon the old Hebrew faith: nay, 
let me say that it was by this new acquaintance of 
the hitherto separated nations and faiths that these 
broader religious ideas and larger spiritual fellowship 
were generated and nurtured. There is a deep sig- 
nificance in that little phrase with which Luke begins 
his account of the birth of Jesus,—‘“‘that there went 
out a decree from Cresar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed.”? ‘‘Atl the world” (that was con- 
sidered of any account) had then come under the 
sway of one government. And this almost universal 
unity of civil rule has a direct historical connection 
with the universality of the religions principle pro- 
claimed by Jesus and Paul, and finally winning the 
day over Jewish resistance, by which Christianity 
was to embrace both Jew and Gentile, Scythian and 
barbarian, bond and free. When we consider how 
jealously the Jews had always guarded their religion 
from any forcign admixture, how they had regarded 
themselves as a peculiar people of the Lord, for whom 
to lose national identity was not only a calamity but 
a sin, and how they had striven to keep their bor- 
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ders intact and to preserve their isolation not only in 
respect to their faith but in respect to blood and so- 
cial life, we see that it would have been indeed a 
marvel for Christianity to have come out of Judaism, 
had not Judaism previously lost something of this 
old exclusiveness and isolation. 

And as a matter of fact, the Jews had been losing, 
for several centuries before the Christian era, in spite 
of all their efforts to resist the process, very much of 
this isolation and exclusiveness. First, by their cap- 
tivity in Babylon they had come into contact with the 
then powerful faith of Persia, by which their own re- 
ligion became modified in some very important par- 
ticulars; of which there is clear evidence in the apoc- 
ryphal Old Testament and in the New Testament 
representation of the doctrines of the Pharisees, the 
largest and most popular of the Jewish sects at the 
time of the advent of Jesus. Notably, for instance, 
the important doctrine of immortality, to which there 
is little reference in the canonical Old Testament, is 
found clearly stated in the apocryphal Old Testa- 
ment, and, coupled with the doctr ne of the bodily 
resurrection of the dead, was the common belief of 
the Pharisees before Jesus came. This belief most 
likely was imbibed, or at least more expressly devel- 
oped than ever before, during the captivity in Persia. 
From the same source appear to have come the doc- 
trines of a day of judgment, of a satanic power, and of 
demoniac possession, of angels as messengers between 
heaven and earth, and of an irrepressible conflict in 
the universe between two essentially hostile princi- 
ples, good and evil, light and darkness. Then, later, 
when the Roman Empire extended its sway in the 
East and Judea became a province of the Cesars, 
Judaism was brought into a very different contact 
with the religion, philosophy, and culture of the then 
Western world,—that is, with the thought and faith 
of Greece, especially as these had found expression 
in the Neo-platonic philosophy of the city of Alex- 
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andria, whither many of the Jews went when the 
boundaries of their old nation were invaded and 
broken down. From this source, in particular, came 
the doctrine of the Logos, or the Divine Word, which 
plays such an important part in the fourth Gospel, 
and was the root whence sprang the doctrine of the 
miraculous incarnation of Jesus, and afterwards that 
of the Trinity. This Zogos doctrine, too, became a 
very important agency in spiritualizing the Jewish 
Messianic idea, and hence helped largely to commend 
Christianity to the Western Gentile mind, to which 
that idea in its literal and original form was a great 
stumbling block. 

We see, then, that, first by the exile in Babylon, 
and then by the spread of the Roman Empire, in that 
little strip of country in Western Asia, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-three years ago, several distinct 
streams of social, civil, and religious life had come to 
confluence, and were intermingling in numberless 
ways their constituent elements. Here were not only 
three great and influential faiths of the ancient world, 
but two of the three great race-stocks, the Shemitic 
and the Aryan, contributed the results of their 
thought and experience to the common mass of im- 
pressions that went into the life of the day. These 
different elements of thought and faith, these once 
separate forces of spiritual influence, now brought to- 
gether, and having been more or less intermingling 
for years and generations already, could not help but 
act and react upon each other, thus silently shaping 
themseives out of the chaotic mass into a new faith, 
and generating a new and more hospitable and more 
salubrious spiritual atmosphere. And King Herod 
himself, who, in spite of his selfish intrigues and bar- 
barous cruelties, was yet an able and for the age a 
cultivated man, and who was a faithful viceroy to 
Rome, was a direct helper to this result. While 
striving to conciliate the Jews by beginning the re- 
building of their Temple and protecting them in their 
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worship, he yet welcomed foreigners to Jerusalem, 
especially cherished anything that savored of Greek 
and Roman culture, and opened the sacred city freely 
to pagan forms of worship. And in the midst of all 
this commingling of faiths, ideas, sentiments, old tra- 
ditions and tottering institutions, there was that won- 
derful expectation, chiefly Jewish but partly Persian, 
which pointed to a Messianic deliverer,—the speedy 
coming of some person who was to be the lawfully 
anointed and recognized king of the Jews, and who 
in some way should rescue Judea from the sway of a 
foreign power and restore the Hebrew theocracy in all 
the glory of its ancient sovereignty. 

Thus may we sketch the chief of the elemental 
materials which, eighteen and three-quarters centuries 
ago, a keen insight might have detected in the Roman 
provinces of Asia as silently taking their places in the 
formation of a new system of faith: and these are the 
direct antecedent forces out of which Christianity 
came. 

Into this time, with its rare commingling of beliefs 
and traditions, of mental and spiritual influences pre- 
viously operating apart, Jesus was born. Amid this 
rare combination of religious elements he was bred 
and grew up to manhood, sharing with his country- 
men the Messianic expectation. Well-born, though 
of peasant stock, learning little probably from books, 
more from observation of man and nature, and more 
still from the depths of his own consciousness and 
from that spirit of wisdom which voices itself through 
the human soul, he grew up a rare religious genius 
and prophet—the man for the hour. Reformer and 
saint in one person, combining a masculine robust- 
ness of energy with womanly gentleness, a sage’s 
intuitive perception of truth with a philanthropist’s 
love of blessing his fellow-men, he became the fitting 
prophet of the time, and was to hundreds and thou- 
sands of souls the gratefully accepted fulfilment of 
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their Messianic expectations. Not so much creating 
the era as its product, he was yet a true representative 
of the era. The elements of the new faith were all 
there, we may say, brought together by natural 
causes. But his strong personality supplied the fus- 
ing, magnetic touch that was needed to set these ele- 
ments into the attitude of crystallization. Taking his 
teachings and life together, his character combined in 
fine proportions the various constituents of the new 
faith that was springing into existence, so that he be- 
came its natural representative and interpreter to the 
popular mind: while the Jewish Messianic commis- 
sion, which at last, after some apparent hesitation, he 
claimed to possess, though doubtless in a spiritual 
sense, gave him the necessary instrumentality for se- 
curing a firm hold for his teaching upon the popular 
heart. And this claim, made by him or for him, that 
he was the expected Messiah, became the organic cen- 
tre around which the new religion shaped itself. To 
confess him to be the Messiah, the Christ, was the 
one outward test of discipleship; and, after his death, 
upon this confession by his followers that he was the 
Christ, the Church began to be organized, and from 
this confession the new-born religion, after a few 
years, was named Christianity,—meaning, logically 
and etymologically, ‘“‘the religion of Jesus, the Christ.’’ 

And through all the centuries since Christianity 
thus began its historic career, though in its natural 
development and progress it has adopted many beliefs 
and customs and ideas that were foreign to its origin, 
and has assimilated itself to the culture and temper- 
ament of nations that at first resisted it, and, while 
fastened on one side to the authority of tradition, 
has been open on the other to the progressive thought 
of modern civilization, thereby undergoing very im- 
portant changes in its inner structure of sentiment 
and doctrine, yet, through all changes whether by 
natural development from within or adoption from 
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without, it has retained as its organizing centre of be- 
lief this old confession, interpreted in some sense, of 
Jesus as the Christ,—not, perhaps, Jesus as the ex- 
pected Hebrew Messiah, but Jesus as Savior, as spir- 
itual King and Lord, as an exceptionally commis- 
sioned Revealer of spiritual truth to the world. 

Were I therefore to sum up an answer to the ques- 
tion, What is Christianity ?—considering it, as an an- 
swer true to the philosophy of history ought to con- 
sider it, in its sources antecedent to its actual organ- 
ization as well as in its historic career since the primi- 
tive days of its birth, my answer would be, if I may 
be allowed to quote substantially from a statement I 
have previously made in print, that it is ‘‘a fluent 
spiritual force, the momentum and resultant of many 
confluent religious and moral ideas, and of many gen- 
erations of thought and sentiment and action,—not 
confined to Hebrew history alone, nor beginning with 
Jesus, yet coming to specific organization and activity 
through the instrumentality of the Hebrew Messianic 
idea, and through the great religious genius and pow- 
er of the Hebrew prophet, Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
accepted representative of the Messianic office; not 
leaping, however, as a complete, organic system 
even from his brain and heart, but enlarging and es- 
sentially transforming the Messianic conception, its 
own instrument, in order to meet the religious de- 
mands of the age; and, as it proceeded in its organ- 
ization, assimilating to itself various other ideas and 
modes of thought foreign to the Hebrew faith and to 
the views of Jesus; receiving in its course contribu- 
tions from different climes and nations and persons 
and philosophies, and modifying its nature as well 
as its volume by these fresh increments to its constit- 
uent elements, until it has grown from a small, de- 
spised, persecuted, and, to our modern ideas, a some- 
what ascetical and fanatical Jewish sect, into the gi- 
gantic religious and social power, interpenetrating 
almost all modern life with its influence, and modern 
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civilization with its machinery, which we see Chris- 
tianity to be to-day.’’* 

But perhaps it will be said that this is rather to de- 
fine Christianity in its exterior features and progress 
than to touch its essence: to which I reply that when 
I call it, not a doctrine nor a church nor a miraculous- 
ly interjected special revelation in history, but a 
jluent moral and spiritual force, taking shape in vari- 
ous doctrines and churches, and expressing itself by 
progressive natural revelation in history, I include 
and touch its inner vital essence, whatever it be. 
That which makes it a moral and spiritual force, and 
gives it its power in history, is its life-giving essence. 
Moreover, it must be said that each of the great spe- 
cific religions of the world, and Christianity like the 
rest, has two essential principles, both of which have 
been necessary to its vitality and power,—first, that 
which is the essence of all religions, asense of human 
relation to the Infinite, which sense expresses itself in 
certain sentiments of faith and duty which are found 
in all religions, and may be said to be the common 
property of human nature; and, second, that which 
is peculiar to each religion, and makes it by some spe- 
cial belief or claim the specific religion it is, separate 
and distinct from all other religions. In other words, 
each of the religions has more or less of certain uni- 
versal moral and spiritual truths by which it is con- 
nected and shown to be of the same kindred with all 
other religions; and it has also certain specific beliefs 
of its own which separate it from all other religions 
and make it antagonistic to them. For instance, we 
may say that Judaism expressed the essence of its 
universal truth in the command, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 


* Essay on “Christianity and its Definitions” in The Rad- 
ical, for February, 1870,—in which, and in an Essay on “The 
Natural Genesis of Christianity,’ published in the Annual 
Report of the Free Religious Association for 1871, the main. 
ideas of this discourse were stated and further elaborated. 
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Lord thy God with all thy heart, etc., and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself;’? and many would say that the essence 
of Christianity may be expressed by the phrase, ‘‘Love 
to God and man,’’—Jesus himself quoting this old 
twofold Jewish commandment as containing the sub- 
stance of his teaching. Here, then, is an essential 
truth in which the two religions agree. But in their 
specific claims they fall apart,—Judaism believing 
that a special revelation of religious truth was made 
through Moses which has never been superseded; 
while Christianity claims that another revelation was 
made through Jesus abrogating in some respects, and 
only enlarging in others, the law of Moses. Looking, 
again, at certain moral and spiritual truths, such as 
faith in divine Providence, belief in the spirituality of 
Deity, the perception of moral obligation and of moral 
obligation as superior to mere outward religious ob- 
servance, the hope and conviction of immortality, we 
find them alike in Judaism, Christianity, Brabmin- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and other religions: in these 
truths, though they may be differently expressed and 
emphasized, these religions are one. But in respect 
to the specific claims made for persons, prophets, 
sacred books, forms of worship, they separate and 
oppose each other. 

Now there is a tendency among the liberal and pro- 
gressive minds of all faiths to define their religion by 
its universal rather than by its special beliefs,—to 
proclaim, in fact, its universal truth to be its distin- 
guishing characteristic, and to leave out of view the 
special doctrines that have given it a distinct career 
inhistory. This tendency, from a practical point of 
view, is exceedingly encouraging, as showing that lib- 
eral minds of all religions are coming into essential 
agreement on the great fundamental principles of 
faith and morals, and are actually forgetting the bar- 
riers that have been keeping their religions apart. 
But if one cares for accuracy in historical truth, the 
tendency must be regarded as a violation of both the 
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philosophy and the facts of history. ‘Love to God 
and man”’ may be, for example, the most important 
element in Christianity; but it is simply untrue to 
say that it is its distinguishing element, since the 
sentiment, as well as the phrase itself, is expressly bor- 
rowed from Judaism, and the idea is found in other 
religions. Nor is it any adequate account of the his- 
torical beginning of Christianity to say that Jesus 
preached and illustrated this idea with special em- 
phasis, though he did that; for without the concep- 
tion that he was the Messiah, which made the central 
thought, belief, hope, around which Christianity first 
organized itself, it is more than doubtful whether any- 
thing he preached or did would have become the basis 
of a new religion. The Messianic office which he 
was believed to hold, and the hope of the Messianic 
kingdom which it was believed would soon be in- 
augurated by him, furnished at least the actual ani- 
mating impulse that moved the popular heart. The 
universal truth was indeed the vital substance, or soul, 
of the new faith; but the special claim was that 
which gave it a body and organs, necessary at the 
time, for putting itself into communication with the 
world. 

But the point here considered can be best illus- 
trated, perhaps, under the form of another question, 
What is it to be a Christian? Wendell Phillips, to 
give an example of one of the most liberal answers to 
this question, thinks that the essence of Christianity 
is in one line of the New Testament: ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens; and that man, he says, is a 
Christian, though he be called or call himself infidel, 
“whose life and ethics grow out of this central root of 
Christianity.’’ But when I look into the liberal and 
enlightened interpretations of other religions, I find a 
similar definition of the genuine disciple there. The 
progressive Jews, of whom we have now many dis- 
tinguished and devoted representatives in this coun- 
try, say that the essence of Judaism ‘“‘consists in 
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truth, benevolence, and justice.’’ Rabbi Wise writes 
thus: ‘‘‘Love thy neighbor like thyself,’ together 
with the golden rule of Confucius, Hillel, and Jesus, 
is contained and expounded in the Ten Command- 
ments, of which the understanding is the interpreter, 
conscience the expounder, and love the eloquent 
pleader.”’ And again, “The happiness of mankind 
depends on no creed and no book: it depends on the 
dominion of truth, which is the Redeemer and Savior, 
the Messiah and King of Glory.’”’ Dr. Ellinger, editor 
of the Jewish Times, says that “the true spirit of 
Judaism is the religion of the universe,’’ and that it 
aims to make men “‘loyal only to truth,’’ and disposed 
to act ‘for the common benefit of humanity at large.’ 
The definition of a genuine Jew to be drawn from 
these statements is that he is one who accepts truth as 
the revelation of God, and lives to love and bless his 
fellow-men. A recent liberal interpreter of the Mo- 
hammedan faith says,—‘‘Islam and Christianity both 
aim at the same results—the elevation of mankind.’’ 
One of the sects of Mohammedanism declares that 
God is to be served only through love of Him, and 
that ‘‘man is nearest to God when his soul is wrapped 
in the devotions of Universal Love.’? Says the writer 
I have already quoted, addressing himself to both 
Christians and Mohammedans, ‘‘Why not then hence- 
forth adopt the words of the prophet of Arabia as the 
motto of Humanity :—‘Try to excel in good works; 
when ye shall return unto God, He will tell you as to 
that in which ye have differed.’’? And his book 
shows that he will call that man a true Mohammedan 
who lives according to the broad, unsectarian spirit of 
this motto. A modern Buddhist, for several years a 
Minister of State in Siam, says,—‘‘The holy religion 
of Buddha is perfect justice springing from a man’s 
own meritorious disposition, which rewards the good 
and punishes the evil.”’ ‘‘Whoever endeavors to keep 
the Commandments [the five Buddhist command- 
ments are all ethical], and is charitable, and walks 
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virtuously, must attain heaven.’”’ This is his defini- 
tion of what it is to be a follower of Buddha. Liber- 
ally cultivated Hindus, Confucians, Parsees, may be 
found who will give essentially the same description 
of what it is to be a genuine devotee of their respec- 
tive faiths; that is, each of them defines his own faith 
by its universal and not by its special elements. We 
have therefore this singular result,—that the ques- 
tions, ‘‘What is it to be a Christian?’ ‘“‘What is it to 
be a Jew?” “What is it to be a Mohammedan?” 
“What is it to be a Buddhist ?”’ etc., receive from lib- 
eral minds, that take these respective names, substan- 
tially the same answer. There is a difference of 
words, but the words are defined as identical in mean- 
ing. 

Now, such definition, while it is to be welcomed as 
showing that dogmatism and bigotry and sectarian- 
ism’ are passing away, and that all the great faiths of 
the world are slowly converging to common grounds 
of fellowship, does not seem to me logical in theory 
nor just in practice: not logical in theory, because it 
leaves out cf view just that which has given rise to 
the religious names to be defined, and makes the ac- 
tual distinction between them; and not just in prac- 
tice, because it assumes, or appears to do so, that a 
quality of character and life, which is the aim of all 
the great religions, and is really found to some extent 
in all, is the exclusive property of one, and may right- 
ly be appropriated by the name of that one. If the 
names really mean the same thing, and may rightly 
be defined by the universal elements which each in- 
cludes, then why insist on the necessity of keeping so 
many different names? And if the names are insist- 
ed upon, then is there not some underlying special 
claim to authority made by those thus insisting, for 
their own religious name over that of others, though 
it be not confessed in their definition ? 

Once I was disposed, like Mr. Phillips and many 
other liberal minds of Christendom, to say that to be 
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a Christian was simply to love God and man, and to ex- 
hibit that love in character and life as Jesus did; that 
it was to stand in his attitude of filial trust and obedi- 
ence to divine power, and of fraternal helpfulness to- 
wards humanity. As to the narrower theological 
meanings that are commonly given to the word in the 
Evangelical sects of Christendom, these I never ac- 
cepted. I could not believe that to be a Christian it 
“was necessary to have faith in the atoning blood of 
Jesus, or to adopt any other of the peculiar Orthodox 
doctrines concerning him, or to pass through any 
process of so-called ‘‘conversion.’’ I did not see, as 
I do not to-day, that Jesus taught any of the theo- 
logical systems that have been popularly accepted in 
the Christian Church; but it appeared to me, as it 
still does, that though he taught some things which 
my reason cannot accept, the great emphasis of his 
teaching was against a theological and ecclesiastical 
type of religion, and for a religion that should be em- 
inently moral, spiritual, practical. Hence it seemed 
to me that to be a Christian, or a follower of Christ, 
was to strive after these gracious, spiritual virtues 
which he possessed,—to have his disinterested ear- 
nestness and devotion, his gentleness, his purity, his 
power to rebuke iniquity, his love and self-sacrifice ; 
it was to live like him, to bear witness to the truth, 
and to go about doing good to one’s fellow-men. 
And doubtless there are many calling themselves 
“Christian’”’ to-day to whom this definition sufiices. 
But when I came to see that many Jews, and Buddh- 
ists, and Mohammedans, and those of other faiths, 
were saying that to be a true Jew, a true Buddhist, a 
true Mohammedan, and so forth, was to have these 
same qualities of character, and that not a few among 
them were really exhibiting these qualities in their 
lives, I saw that there must be some defect in the 
logic which defined the word ‘‘Christian’’ as synony- 
mous simply with these general qualities of fine- 
toned spiritual character, and that I had really no 
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| just right to call’ theses qualities exclusively by the 

' name of the religion in which I had chanced to be 
bred. Therefore latterly Ihave dropped the use of 
the word ‘‘Christian” as defining my religious posi- 

_ tion. Since I plant myself on the principles of nat- 
ural religion, and believe that they will suffice to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of religious history, and 
since I believe that Christianity, though considered 
in all its breadth and elasticity, the greatest and no- 
blest of all the religions, yet came in the natural or- 
der of historical development, and in the same way 
that other religions have arisen, and since I believe 
that all the religions, though none is infallible, have 
given expression to valuable spiritual and moral 
truths, and all have their providential place in 
the education of mankind, and since I believe that 
Jesus, though, take him all in all, he seems to me 
greatest of religious teachers and prophets, and has 
left an influence for righteousness that can never die 
out of the world, yet stands a natural man in the nat- 
ural line of humanity, one of a company of rare spir- 
itual geniuses that have appeared in various races 
and nations, inspired of that Universal Wisdom 
which, “‘in all ages, entering into holy souls, maketh 
them friends of God and prophets,’’—since I believe 
these things, I cannot consistently assume a name 
which appears to me to accord to Jesus an exceptional 
and unique position in the world’s history as a special- 
ly commissioned revealer of religious truth, and to set 
apart the religion which dates itself from his birth as 
having a different authority from that of the other 
religions of the world. 

Of course there is one sense of the word in which 
we are all called ‘‘Christians,’’—all of us, at least, who 
have been born in the limits of Christendom and of 
Christian genealogy. All who are thus descended: 
and born, no matter what their opinions or charac- 
ter, are counted in the census of the world as ‘‘Chris- 
tians.”’ But this is rather a civil than an ecclesiasti- 
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cal or theological use of the word. In this sense one 
who may call himself ‘‘infidel,” or ‘‘atheist,”’ is reck- 
oned as a “‘Christian.’”? Much less is it a religious 
sense of the word,—for cases are known where men, 
taking credit to themselves for their lineage, have 
claimed, even with a blasphemous oath, and with a 
spirit that seemed to savor of anything but fraternal 
love, that they were ‘‘Christians,’”’ and no such “‘vile 
stock” as Jews and Pagans! But such a claim to the 
word—the claim of mere genealogy—probably no 
church would recognize as valid unless something 
' else should go with it. But from this fact of geneal- 
ogy there comes another sense of the word ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ which satisfies some liberal minds. They say 
that all the people of Christendom, who have been 
born and bred under any kind of spiritual influences, 
have imbibed something from Christianity—a spirit, 
a power, an educating bias and sway—which has even 
unconsciously helped to shape their characters, and 
entered into the very substance of their being. And 
on this ground, though they may believe in the natural 
origin and growth of Christianity, they think they have 
a sufficient title to the ‘‘Christian’? name. This fact 
of spiritual inheritance I readily admit, but question 
the logic that draws the inference as tothe name; and 
if this is our only title to the name, I do not think it 
is aright which we shall feel impelled very urgently 
to defend. The fact, however, that we here, as most 
of the people of Europe and America, stand in direct 
spiritue! cornection with Christianity, and have 
drawn through its channels most of the spiritual 
food (though by no means all the mental food) that 
has helped to build up our characters, is a fact not to 
be forgotten; and a fact which I certainly most grate- 
fully remember. So long at least, and as often, as 
this Christmas season comes round, can we not for- 
get what the world owes and what we especially owe 
to the saintly and heroic life of him whose birth the 
festival commemorates; nor forget that the religion 
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which bears his name, notwithstanding all the cor- 
ruptions that have gathered about its history, and all 
the errors its sects have taught, and all the crue] per- 
secutions and theological bitterness that have attend- 
ed its career, has yet had the grand ideal aim of that 
old legendary song, which sung itself into the faith 
of the early Church, ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.”’ 

But I like to remember, too, that this Christmas 
festival, which popularly is believed to celebrate 
only Christian truths and traditions, has elements 
which can be directly traced to other sources. The 
evergreens with which we deck our dwellings and the 
churches are a relic of a custom among the Druids of 
ancient Britain; the domestic Christnias tree hung 
with gifts seems to have its roots in the soil of ancient 
German traditions; and many of the merry features 
of the festival—probably the very date of it—have 
their ancestry in the Saturnalia of pagan Rome. So, 
although Jesus stands the central majestic figure in 
the celebration of the day, the celebration also shows 
how wide and deep run the roots of the religious be- 
liefs and institutions in which we have been bred, 
and furnishes a beautiful testimony to the unity of 
peligione development and the solidarity of religious 
aith. 

And now these various religions of the world seem 
to have come to that point in their development, or 
are rapidly approaching it, when, in order to attain 
this ideal aim of unity and peace, they are destined 
to shed their mutually conflicting and antagonistie 
claims. These in the past have had their use, but 
are now fast being outgrown. The tendency of 
which I have spoken, to define the religions by their 
universal rather than by their special elements, is ev- 
idence that the several faiths are advancing towards 
this era of reconciliation. When such liberal minds 
as those from whom I haye quoted shall come to see 
that under their different names they are including 
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really the same ideas and aiming at the same practi- 
cal good, they will not long suffer the names, which 
are a reminder of differences no longer existing, to 
keep them apart. The names will drop off, as natu- 
rally as leaves are shed in autumn. Orif the name 
shall linger, as sometimes we may see leaves linger- 
ing upon a tree even into spring, it is sure to be 
pushed off when the new spring of faith shall really 
come. The old elements of religion, which to many 
seem to be decaying, are as alive as they ever were. 
They are leaving old creeds and institutions, but they 
are silently entering into new combinations for a pe- 
riod of fresh growth and productiveness. But mean- 
time, let those who are not yet ready to drop the 
name, those for whom the word ‘“‘Christian’’ is so 
spiritually vital, or has such tender associations that 
they cannot part with it—let these put into the word 
all the good, broad, sweet, unsectarian meanings 
that are possible. Let them put into it all the good 
ideas by which earnest-minded, true-hearted, and 
loving people of all faiths strive to live. Let those 
of other religious names do the same thing. And ere 
long the broad and good meanings will burst the ves- 
sels that have been holding them, and the sweet in- 
cense will be wafted from church to church and from 
man to man, and by the freed common fragrance 
it will be discovered that the faiths so differently 
named are of one substance and one spirit. 
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On a Recent Definition of Christianity. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE A PRIVATE OLUB IN BOSTON, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1875. 


BY REY. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


In THE InpDeEx for Sept. 24, 1874, is the following 
statement by the editor, Francis E. Abbot. He 
declares :— 

‘1, That the true definition of Christianity is the 
first point to be determined, and that the consensus 
of all organized Christian bodies, more particularly 
Orthodox Christian bodies, ought to determine it. 
That is, Christianity should be conceded to be what 
the great Christian Church as a whole declares it to 
be,—the conflicting views of the dissenting, small 
minority of ‘‘heretics’’ not being entitled, on any just 
ground, to be taken as the definition of it. 

“2, That, defined by this consensus of the Church, 

‘as a whole, Christianity rests on the principle of Au- 
thority, and consists in the system of faith and prac- 
tice known from the beginning as Orthodoxy. 

‘3. That, notwithstanding all that is noble and 
beautiful in it, this Christian system has steadily op- 
posed all mental and spiritual freedom which has not 
first submitted to its own authority; and therefore, 
by the inherent necessity of its nature, it has been 
one continuous crime against some of the most pre- 
cious rights and interests of mankind.”’ 
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On this statement I propose to make a few 
criticisms. 


I. OUGHT OUR FAITH IN CHRISTIANITY TO DEPEND 
ON A DEFINITION ? 


Mr. Abbot says that the first point to be deter- 
mined is ‘‘the true definition of Christianity.”?’ He 
does not complete his sentence; but we may assume 
that he means that this is the first point to be de- 
termined in order to decide whether or not we shall 
take sides with Christianity or against it. If this is 
his meaning, we think that he lays altogether too 
much stress on the value of a definition. There are 
many things which we know perfectly well, which 
we find it hard to define. It is difficult to define the 
feudal system, but we know very well what it was. 
We also can determine, without much difficulty, 
whether the influence of the feudal system was, on 
the whole, good or evil. If we were called upon to de- 
cide whether we approved the feudal system, wheth- 
er we would support it or oppose it, the main point 
to be settled would not be to find a satisfactory defi- 
nition. That would do very well for an abstract 
student; but in order to answer the practical ques- 
tion, “Shall we support the feudal system, or oppose 
it?” the first thing to be determined is this, “Is this 
method of organizing society a good one?” 

In like manner we may say that whether we can 
define Christianity or not, we know very well what 
itis. A good definition may be a very good thing for 
speculative purposes; but the practical question in 
regard to Christianity is whether, on the whole, it is 
useful to society, or pernicious. If we believe that 
the influence of the churches, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, is in the main evil; that they tend to demoralize 
society; to confound right and wrong; to make men 
more worldly, sensual, and devilish—then we ought 
to oppose Christianity. But if we think that the 
churches, on the whole, tend to lift up society, to en- 
courage education, to help benevolent institutions, to 
promote civilization, then we ought to cleave to 
them loyally. Itis the thing itself, not what defini- 
tion we may give it, which is most important. A 
more ingenious man than Mr. Abbot may arrive to- 
morrow at a more satisfactory definition than his; or 
he himself may revise his own present definition, and 
so find Christianity to be a good thing, after all, and 
not abad one. If, in consequence of the definition 
he now offers us, we abandon Christianity to-day; if 
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we sell the churches, disband the congregations, give 
up public worship, and treat the Sunday like any 
other day; a new definition might make it necessary, 
to-morrow, to rebuild them all, and at some expense 
and with some difficulty reeommence our Christian 
operations. 


Il, MR. ABBOT’S FORMER AND PRESENT DEFINI- 
TIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


This is not altogether an imaginary supposition. 

At the Unitarian Conference held at Syracuse, in 
October, 1866, Mr. Abbot presented a definition of 
Christianity, quite different from that which he now 
holds, It was as follows, proposed by him as a sub- 
stitute for the Preamble and first article of the Con- 
_ stitution, and so intended to make an essential part 
of the organic law. Wemay properly presume, then, 
that it was not proposed by him without careful 
consideration :— 
. “WnernAs, The object of Christianity is the uni- 
versal diffusion of love, righteousness, and truth; 
and the attainment of this object depends, under 
God, upon individual and collective Christian activ- 
ity; and collective Christian activity, to be efficient, 
must be thoroughly organized; and 

“WHEREAS, Perfect freedom of thought, which is 
at once the right and the duty of every human being, 
always leads to diversity of opinion, and is therefore 
pcored by common creeds or statements of faith; 
an 

‘WHEREAS, The only reconciliation of the duties 
of collective Christian activity and individual free- 
dom of thought liesin an efficient organization for 
practical Christian work, based rather on unity of 
spirit than on uniformity of belief: 

‘“‘ARTICLE I.—Therefore the churches here assem- 
bled, disregarding all sectarian or theological differ- 
ences, and offering a cordial fellowship to all who 
will join with them in Christian work, unite them- 
selves in a common body, to be known as THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDE- 
PENDENT CHURCHES.”’ 

At this time, it is clear, he had no objection to the 
Christian name, for he introduces it five times. He 
defines ‘‘the object of Christianity to be the univer- 
sal diffusion of love, righteousness, and truth,”’ a defi- 
nition which the great majority of Christians, both 
Catholic and Protestant, Orthodox and Liberal, 
would readily accept. His second proposition con- 
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cerns the means of accomplishing this object,—and 
here also the great majority of all Christian churches 
would agree with him. ‘‘The attainment of this ob- 
ject depends, under God, upon individual and collec- 
tive Christian activity.”’ His third proposition 
would also be acceptable to all those Christians, at 
least, who believe in the importance of churches. 
“Collective Christian activity to be efficient must be 
thoroughly organized.”’ 

This was the definition of Christianity given by 
Mr. Abbot a few years ago. He has now changed 
his mind. He now does not consider the object of 
Christianity to be “‘the universal diffusion of love, 
righteousness, and truth’’; but instead, to destoy all 
mental and moral freedom by setting up personal 
authority over the human mind. Far from believ- 
ing—as he did in 1866—that this ‘‘universal diffusion 
of love, righteousness, and truth’? could only be ac- 
complished by Christian activity, he now believes 
that it can only be accomplished by “‘anti-Christian”’ 
activity. 

But Christianity itself in 1875 cannot have altered 
very materially from what it was in 1866. It has 
now the same merits, in the main, that it had then; 
it had then the same faults whichit has now. The 
difference then is only in Mr. Abbot’s mind. He has 
hit on a new definition. His former definition made 
of Christianity the great and almost the only motive 
power by which humanity can be elevated and im- 
proved; his present definition makes of it the great 
foe of human progress. 

Hardly can our friend, in this short time, have dis- 
covered so many evils, which before were unnoticed 
by him, as to change him from the friend of Christ- 
ianity to its foe. He has told us, indeed, that the 
course taken by the Syracuse Convention, in reject- 
ing his amendment, and that similar proceedings on 
the part of the Unitarian Conferences, have satisfied 
him that he had little to expect from Christian 
churches. But certainly the action of a small de- 
nominational Conference does not furnish a sufficient 
basis for a deduction for or against so large a fact as 
the Christian religion. It cannot be any new obser- 
vation of its real nature which has reversed his 
action; it is the discovery of a better definition. It 
would seem, therefore, a very serious mistake to base 
our Christianity, or anti-Christianity, on a definition, 
or on any purely logical process. Itis to be settled, not 
by any deductive process, but by an induction from 
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observed facts. This, surely, is the scientific method, 
which for a practical question is much better than 
the metaphysical one. We feel like applying here 
what Mr. Emerson has somewhere said, ‘‘If we could 
have any security against moods! If the profound- 
est prophet could be holden to his words, and the 
hearer who is ready to sell all and join the crusade 
could have any security that to-morrow his prophet 
shall not unsay his testimony! But the Truth sits 
veiled there on the bench, and never interposes an 
adamantine syllable; and the most sincere and reyo- 
lutionary doctrine, put as if the ark of God was to 
be carried forward some furlongs and planted there 
for the succor of the world, shall in afew weeks be 
coldly set aside, by the same speaker, as morbid. ‘I 
thought I was right, but I was not,’ and the same 
immeasurable credulity demanded for new au- 
dacities.”’ f 


Ill SHALL WE ACCEPT A DEFINITION OF CHRIST- 
IANITY ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH ? 


In deciding whether a religion is good or bad, tobe 
adopted or rejected, the chief ground of action is, 
therefore, hardly to be found in a definition. We 
should rather observe the facts, and see whether an 
induction from those facts shows the spirit and in- 
fluence of the system to be good or otherwise. To 
this point we shall presently return. But now let us 
examine Mr. Abbot’s present definition of Christ- 
ianity, and notice some of its consequences. 

“The consensus of all organized Christian bodies, 
more particularly Orthodox Christian bodies, ought 
to determine it. That is, Christianity should be con- 
ceded to be what the great Christian Church, asa 
whole, declares it to be.”’ 

That is tosay, in deciding a question of fact, we 
are told by Mr. Abbot that we are not to exercise 
our own reason, but to submit to the authority of the 
majority. He opposes Christianity because ‘‘it rests 
on the principle of authority,’ and then he accepts 
the authority of the majority as determining what is 
fact and whatis truth. He renounces his own pri- 
vate judgment, and accepts the decision of the 
Church, with the humility of an ultramcntane Cath- 
oliv. In 1866, after having been a student and a 
preacher of Christianity during many years, his belief 
was that Christianity was a good thing; that it was 
not Orthodoxy, but a religion of love, truth, and 
righteousness. He now gives up this belief in def- 
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erence to the opinions of a majority; he accepts 
blindly what the majority declares Christianity to be, 
though his own studies had brought him to an 
opposite conclusion. And all this he does, and rec- 
ommends others to do, in the interest of Free Re- 
ligion and spiritual liberty. 


The majority of a church may have aright to de- 
cide what the belief of that majority is concerning 
Christianity. But Christianity itself is larger than 
all its denominations, all its churches, and all their 
creeds. Itisagreat system of thought and life which 
has existed during eighteen centuries; which has 
taken on and put off again many forms; which has 
adopted and relinquished many methods; which has 
created a remarkable civilization; which has united 
most of the great races of mankind into acommon 
brotherhood of social and political life. To allow 
such a system to be defined authoritatively for us 
without appeal by the majority of its believers at any 
one period would be like accepting as a final state- 
ment concerning the hydrography of a great river 
the opinions of the sailors who happen to be navigat- 
ingitsstream. Christians do not make Christianity; 
Christianity makes Christians. They bear not the 
root; the root bears them. 


This new dogmaof Free Religion, which consists in 
accepting the authority of a majority in forming our 
opinions concerning a faith, would, of course, over- 
throw and discard all that Protestantism has accom- 
plished by its principle of private judgment. 


If the consent of the organized Church should be 
decisive as to what Christianity is, Martin Luther, 
instead of reforming the Christian Church, should 
have gone outside of Christianity. If he had done 
this, the Protestant Reformation would never have 
arrived,—which, if it has done nothing else, has, at 
least, enabled our brother Abbot to express his opin- 
ions without being burnt for doing so. 


If the opinion of the majority determines what 
Christianity is, then Christianity is a different relig- 
ion in different periods. In one century the Arians 
constituted the majority in the Church; then Christ- 
ianity was an Arian religion, and the Church doctrine 
of the Trinity made no part of it. Until Protestantism 
arrived, the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome consti- 
tuted an essential part of Christianity.~ If Protest- 
ants ever become the majority, it will cease to do so. 
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IV. THE REAL MEANING OF AUTHORITY IN CHRIST- 
LAN TT. 


But perhaps Mr. Abbot may say that the only es- 
sential thing in Christianity which has always re- 
mained the same is the principle of authority—espec- 
ially the authority of Jesus Christ,—and that this au- 
thority has always enslaved the human mind. 

But if this be so, we would ask how it is that the 
human mind has been most free, and made its most 
successful attainments just when the Christian re- 
ligion has prevailed. Outside of Christendom there 
is no science, art, literature, philosophy, to which 
any students would go to-day for instruction. If, at 
one time, Christians went to Mohammedan schools 
for instruction, we must inquire whether, strictly 
speaking, Islam is not a Christian heresy, an outside 
sect of Christendom. And why haveall Mohamme- 
dan countries ceased to be sources of knowledge for 
mankind, while Christian countries are always ad- 
vancing? If Christianity be mental slavery, why, we 
ask again, does mental freedom only thrive where 
Christianity is the prevailing religion? 

And is it true that ‘“‘the system of faith and prac- 
tice known from the beginning as Orthodoxy” has 
always been the same? The history of doctrines 
shows that every doctrine now held in the Church as 
Orthodox, has at one time been regarded as heretical, 
—such as the doctrines of the ‘Trinity, of the atone- 
ment, of total depravity, of the papal supremacy, of 
the mass, of the literal inspiration of the Bible. If 
this, therefore, be Christianity, there is no such thing 
as one permanent Christianity; but Christianity has 
been one thing in one century, and a wholly different 
thing in another. But in seeking a definition of a 
religion we must find something which will define it 
throughout its whole history. This definition there- 
fore must be incorrect. 

Is, then, the essence of Christianity ‘‘person-wor- 
ship’? So our friend seems to'assert in one of his 
paragraphs. HHeseems to say that the slavery of the 
human mind has resulted from making the authority 
of Jesus Christ supreme over faith. No doubt the 
authority of Jesus, as an inspired teacher, makes a 
part of the creed of Christendom. He is accepted by 
all Christians not only as a teacher, but also a mas- 
ter. » But so farfrom this authority of Christ produc- 
ing spiritual slavery, it is, when rightly apprehended, 
a service which is perfect freedom, and is a source of 
mental and moral progress. 
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For we must distinguish between two kinds of au- 
thority,—of which the one enslaves, and the other 
emancipates. One is the authority of the letter, the 
other of thespirit. Torepeat words on the authority 
of another; toaccept acreed, whether we understand 
it or not; to receive and repeat blindly a verbal state- 
ment,—that is mental slavery. But to catch the in- 
spiration of another’s spirit; to feed our minds by 
the sight of the truth which he has seen before; to 
take him as guide, leader, teacher, master,—this is 
one method by which the human mind is set free. 
Every earnest seeker for truth has some such mas- 
ters. Some take Shakspeare, Bacon, Plato, Socra- 
tes for their masters. Others take Channing, Park- 
er, Emerson, Carlyle, Goethe, Herbert Spencer, Dar- 
win, Tyndall, Huxley. If they follow these masters 
blindly, accepting all they say without examination, 
they are finally belittled and enslaved by them. They 
repeat by rote Emerson’s sayings, and become his 
parrots. They may do the same with the sayings of 
Christ. Or they may go to these masters for inspira- 
tion and guidance, not blindly, but with an intelligent 
faith. They may say, ‘‘They have helped us wonder- 
fully in the past, and therefore we trust in them. 
We go to their words with expectation and confi- 
dence—a confidence justified by our past experience. 
We read their books in faith, and that faith helps us 
to better insight.”’ 

Doesit make any difference that Christians assume 
Christ to be an infallible teacher, while other mas- 
ters are supposed to be fallible? Practically it 
makes no difference. Wego to Emerson, to Plato, 
to any teacher, for truth, not for error. We go to 
them for knowledge. -If what they say seems to us 
obscure, self-contradictory, or false, we let it alone, 
and read on till we can find something which we can 
understand and believe. When we'stop to criticise 
and find fault, we lose our teacher, and cease to be 
disciples. So long as we are learning truth from 
them, we continue in the attitude of faith. We be- 
lieve all we can; as to what we cannot believe, we 
wait and consider. If we relinquish this attitude for 
a moment, inthat moment we cease to be learners, 
and become critics. 

All Christians, in studying the teachings of Jesus, 
are in this attitude. They are looking for truth, not 
for falsehood and error. They are not blindly ac- 
cepting his statements, but they are studying them 
to find what they mean. If they find something 
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they cannot understand, they wait till they can un- 
derstand it. As it is impossible for the human mind 
to hold at the same time two propositions which are 
seen to be contradictory, we are just as much obliged 
to suspend our opinion in reading the words of Jesus 
aS we are in reading those of Socrates. If what 
Jesus says in one place seems inconsistent with what 
we have learned from him elsewhere, or what we 
have learned in other.ways, then we are compelled, 
by the law of our mind, to suspend our judgment till 
we are able either to reconcile the two opinions, or to 
decide between them. Nota single body of Christ- 
ians teaches that we are blindly to accept and repeat 
the words of Jesus without seeing their reasonable- 
ness. Paul said that the letter of the New Testa- 
ment killed, and that onlyits spirit gave life. We 
must always remember, too, that, admitting this 
authority of Christ to bea part of Christianity, the 
Church has held to entirely different methods of dis- 
. covering its deliverances. Catholics say, ‘‘You must 
go to the Church to find what Christ teaches.’’ Prot- 
estants say, ‘‘You must goto the Bible;’’ but then 
they claim that each man’s judgment is to decide 
what the Bible teaches, and that according to the 
analogy of faith, All mystics, like the Sweden- 
borgians and Quakers, say that Christ speaks to each 
man’s soul through the spirit, and whatever each 
man sees to be true 7s true to him. Even Dr. New- 
man, the Catholic, has recently shown that a distinct 
declaration of the infallible pope will not be accepted 
by many Catholics till they have satisfied themselves 
that he was under no bad influence in giving it,— 
which leaves a broad margin for individual freedom. 

The principle of authority, after all these reduc- 
tions, would scarcely seem to amount to more than 
this: that Christ is an inexhaustible source of divine 
truth to the soul. What that truth is, must be de- 
cided by finding that which satisfies the reason, con- 
science, and heart. And this is the way in which we 
judge all truth to be true. 

The essential thing in a religion, and the only es- 
sential thing, is that which was in it in the beginning, 
in its source and fountain, and which has continued 
in it ever since. The papacy does not belong to the 
essence of Christianity; for that did not appear until 
the Middle Ages. Orthodoxy in doctrine does not 
belong to the essence of Christianity, for that was 
unknown at first, and is not to be found in the 
earliest sources. The only essential points which 
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remain, which were in the religion at first, and have 
continued in it ever since, are faith in Jesus as the 
Christ the Son of God, and the practical purpose of 
attaining that love to God and love to man of which 
he is the Mediator. 

Perhaps, on some other occasion, I shall endeavor 
to show that this faith is not only not inconsistent 
with truth and freedom, but is the best source of 
both to mankind. Nodoubt vast numbers of Christ- 
ians have been the slaves of a literal dogmatism. 
Butit is so in all systems,—in science, art, philoso- 
phy. The majority of disciples, in all these, swear 
by the words of the Master, instead of penetrating his 
spirit. Thisis not the fault of Christianity, but of 
the human mind, in its imperfect development. 


The Battle of Ideas at Syracuse. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE A PRIVATE CLUB IN BOSTON, 
APRIL 26, 1875, 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


_ The candid and catholic-spirited paper read at the 

February meeting of this Club by Dr. Clarke, “Ona 
Recent Definition of Christianity,’? furnishes the 
most appropriate and timely topic on which I could 
address you this afternoon; and, without attempting 
to considerin detail the various points he raised, I 
would nevertheless ask your kindly attention to some 
further thought upon the same general subject—cer- 
tainly the most important one which presentsitself to 
students of modern religious tendencies, 


DEFINITIONS. 


Quoting a passage from Tur INDEX which em- 
phasized the importance of a ‘“‘true definition of 
Christianity,’ Dr. Clarke understood me to assume 
that ‘‘this is the first point to be determined in order 
to decide whether or not we shall take sides with 
Christianity or against it.”? It is quite immaterial 
now whether the passage quoted was well or ill 
phrased; very likely the meaning he found in it 
might be naturally gathered from it, though such 
was not the meaning I intended. But Iam glad to 
agree with him that our relations to Christianity can- 
not wisely be determined by a regard for mere words 
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or forms of statement, since I do not lay the chief 
emphasis on any formula. It is the thing itself, and 
not the name, that is supremely important. Not- 
withstanding, [ believe that the truth of our thoughts 
about things depends to a very large extent upon the 
exactness of the language we use concerning them; 
and if we cannot use names exactly, I more than 
doubt whether we know things correctly. Whona 
teacher, in response to a question about the lesson, 
is told by his pupil, *‘I know the answer, but I can- 
not express myself,’’ it would be a very foolish teach- 
er who should be satisfied that the pupil really knew 
he answer as it ought to be known. Inexact, con- 
fused language is always, I believe, the result of in- 
exact, confused thought; thatis, of imperfect knowl- 
edge. Hence I believe it to be of the greatest conse- 
quence to possess an exact and truthful definition of 
Christianity—not at all for the sake of the definition 
as a mere string of words, but for the sake of the 
exact knowledge of the thing itself which it implies. 
To borrow Dr. Clarke’s illustration, the man who 
could not tell exactly what the Feudal system was 
would be in no condition to decide whether he ought 
to uphold it or oppose it,—in no condition to decide 
whether that method of organizing society was a 
good ora bad one. He should know exactly what it 
was that he was going to uphold or oppose; and if he 
did know exactly, he could tell exactly. Men must 
often act, itis true, on very insufficient knowledge; 
but that is precisely the reason why they so often 
commit frightful mistakes. Whoever wants to act 
wisely must seek to know exactly; and whoever is 
determined to know exactly will soon discover the 
importance of exact definitions. 


Let me, then, plead ‘not guilty’ to the charge of 
over-valuing definitions for their own sake: itis only 
. for the sake of the things they stand for that I value 
them at all. Itis our ideas of the things that must 
determine our voluntary relations with them, and 
definitions are merely the symbols or verbal expres- 
sions ofideas. Iam pleased, therefore, to be able to 
agree so heartily as'I do with Dr. Clarke, when he 
says: “Itis the thing itself, not what definition we 
may give it, which is most important.’”’ Yet it still 
remains true that wrong definitions are misrepresen- 
tations of things, and misrepresentations of things 
often lead us into the gravest and most disastrous 
practical mistakes in life. ‘What is it ?”’—is a ques- 
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tion that must precede the other—‘“‘What shall I do 
with it?’ And to answer the question isto give a 
definition. 


CHANGING DEFINITIONS. 


Experience, then, will eventually control and shape 
the definitions that men adopt. Definitions must 
change as things change, on the one hand, and as 
men’s knowledge of them changes, on the other 
hand. When Dr. Clarke refers, so pointedly and 
with so much emphasis, to what he calls my own 
“former and present definitions of Christianity,’— 
when he conveys the implication that, since ‘‘Christ- 
janity itself in 1875 cannot have altered very ma- 
terially from what it was in 1866,” and since ‘“‘the 
difference is only in Mr. Abbot’s mind,’’ therefore I 
may hit to-morrow on a new definition, and deny all 
that I now maintain, I think you will pardon me for 
dwelling a little on the reasons of the change he truly 
points out; especially as these reasons so vitally 
.concern great and growing movements of thought in 
which we are all deeply interested, in one way or in 
another. : 

In the first place, I must in all seriousness disown 
proprietorship of any-sort in what Dr. Clarke desig- 
nates as ‘‘Mr. Abbot’s former and present definitions 
of Christianity.”’ I am not aware of having at any 
time ‘‘hit on a new definition,’ whether it was really 
a hit or a miss. I was born and educated among 
Unitarians; I was admitted to the Unitarian min- 
istry before Unitarianism had any organized secta- 
rian existence, and before any of its organizations 
had authority to represent its churches in any gen- 
eral ecclesiastical manner. There was no denomina- 
tional creed, and nothing that even looked like one 
in those days; there were plenty of individual state- 
ments of belief, many of them published by the 
American Unitarian Association, which, however, 
ig avoluntary association of individuals, and not of 
churches. These individual statements were mostly 
conservative, but they committed only their authors; 
and every man was free to make and publish his 
own, without being liable to have it compared with 
any ‘‘Preamble”’ test of denominational Orthodoxy. 

At the Autumnal Convention in Springfield, in 
1863, the radicals seemed to be decidedly in the as- 
cendant; the convention was not a delegate one, but 
attended by whosoever chose to go; and the buoyant, 
expansive sentiment of the occasion, all in favor of 
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unlimited mental freedom and of unrestricted spirit- 
ual fellowship, shed a beautiful light in advance on 
the ministerial path on which I was just entering. 
Mr. Frothingham was the most admired and ap- 
plauded of the speakers, and represented the prevail- 
ing spirit of the meeting; in fact, his brilliant suc- 
cess at Springfield gave the alarm to the conservative 
managers, and was, I believe, one of the reasons why 
that was the last Autumnal Convention ever held on 
the old non-ecclesiastical plan. 

Now the definition of Christianity which Dr. 
Clarke alludes to as my ‘‘former definition’? was in 
substance one of those which I had simply inherited: 
namely, ‘‘Christianity is a spirit and life, not a 
creed.’? I supposed that ‘‘the right of free inquiry’’ 
was unchallenged and uncurtailed; that every Uni- 
tarian would unhesitatingly concede it for others and 
affirm it for himself; that every Unitarian organiza- 
tion would be not only willing, but eager, to make it 
the very first plank of their platform. On this ac- 
knowledged and jealously-guarded principle I sup- 
posed that all Unitarians to a man stood with one 
accord; and that, this being what the conservative 
wing cherished as dearly as did the radical wing, 
both wings would also unite on the principle that 
“Christianity is a spirit and life, not a creed.’’ 
These two principles I had always heard emphasized 
as distinctive of Unitarian Christianity; and I took 
them for granted by simple inheritance, until my 
own reflection led me to affirm them by independent 
conviction. _The definition of Christianity as ‘‘a 
spirit and life, not a creed,’’ was certainly no invén- 
tion of mine; I do not know to this day who first in- 
vented it, but I know I received it second-hand, and 
afterwards affirmed it with intelligent conviction as 
a grand spiritual truth to which my very soul 
assented as divine. 

With these views I was delighted with the proposal 
to ‘‘organize the Liberal Church of America,”’ out of 
which ultimately grew the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches. That 
wording of the call, I feel very confident, was con- 
tained in the first circular I received on the subject, 
though I have lost this and have never seen it since. 
“The Liberal Church of Americal’? What a mag- 
nificent idea! How it fired enthusiasm! How eager 
it-made me to go myself, and to have my Dover 
church represented at the first convention at New 
York, in April, 1865! It was a great and noble con- 
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_Yention that then assembled. It opened splendidly 
in the overwhelming rejection by the delegates, Dr. 
Bellows at their head, of the proposition by Mr. A. 
A. Low to adopt a stiff Unitariancreed. Then came 
the discussion, cut off summarily by the ‘“‘previous 
question,”’ on the famous Preamble, which contained 
an explicit avowal of faith in the Lordship and King- 
ship of Jesus Christ, but not a word on the ‘“‘un- 
limited right of free inquiry’? and ‘‘Christianity a 
spirit and life, not a creed.’”? That Preamblé was 
adopted without any adequate discussion of the pro- 
found issues involved in such action. Dr. Bellows, 
however, declared that enough had been done for 
the first year, and that ‘‘the Broad Church question 
must be postponed till next year.’’ \ That more than 
half-promise partly consoled me for bitter disappoint- 
meut at the adoption of that creed-like Preamble: 
one chance still remained to fulfil the professions 
that had brought at least one obscure country min- 

ister to New York. 

In 1866 came the Syracuse Conference. A sub- 
stitute for the adopted Preamble was offered which 
affirmed three things: first, that ‘‘the object of 
Christianity is the universal diffusion of Love, 
Righteousness, and Truth,’ which is only a para- 
phrase of the familiar principle that ‘‘Christianity is 
a spirit and life, not a creed’’; secondly, that ‘‘per- 
fect freedom of thought is at once the right and duty 
of every human being,”’ whichis only a paraphrase 
of the familiar principle of the ‘‘unlimited right of 
free inquiry’; and, thirdly, that the basis of organ- 
ization should be ‘‘unity of spirit rather than unie 
formity of belief.’”? This, Ithought, was the very es- 
sence of genuine Unitarian Christianity, the corner- 
stone of ‘‘the Liberal Church of America’’; and I 
saw noreason why a Unitarian Christian Conference 
could not plant itself on this grand spiritual founda- 
tion. It was indeed the fork of the road, where two 
possible futures, wide as the poles apart in their re- 
ligious character, opened before the most advanced, 
cultured, and intelligent, though one of the smallest, 
of all the Christian denominations. One branch of 
the road led to the camp of the old creed-bound sects, 
with a compact ecclesiastical organization that would 
slowly and insensibly tighten its grasp on every mem- 
ber and set an impassable limit to spiritual freedom. 
The other branch of the road led to the great host of 
those who were seeking in isolation to¥%explore 
Truth’s untried fields, with a free and hospitable fel- 
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lowship that should welcome every truth-lover, and 
be an inspiration, a help, and a friend in his lonely 
search for ideal excellence. 

Nay, more than this. Not only did the Unitarian _ 
denomination come to the turning-point of its own 
destiny, a8 a small but influential company of re- 
ligious liberals; but CHRISTIANITY ITSELF WAS 
BROUGHT TO THE CRUCIAL TEST, in the decision that 
must be made between the principles of those two 
Preambles, the old and the new. Could it, as here 
represented by the intellectual and spiritual van- 
guard of its forces, reconcile itself to that absolute 
liberty of thought and speech which is the soul of 
science, of civilization, of modern progress in all its 
aspects; or must it, by the inherent law of its own 
innermost being, sacrifice this vital principlein order 
to keep flying the banner of the Lordship and King- 
ship of Jesus Christ? Here for the first time (I 
think also for the last time) was a clean issue made 
between the first of persons and the first of ideas; 
and asits choice was, so should its future be. If it 
zould only prove itself compatible with modern prog- 
ress by boldly taking the lead of it, and pledging 
itself to perfect spiritual freedom (which, depend 
upon it, the world will have at any and every cost), 
then Christianity would indeed demonstrate its own 
imperishability, its own capacity of developing into 
Free Religion without the name. But if not, then 
the sceptre must pass out of its hand; it must fade 
slowly away before a successor greater than itself; 
it must make room for the religion of perfect freedom 
and universal fellowship; it must die, that Humanity 
might live. Christianity itself, I say, was brought 
to the crucial test in the issue made between those 
two Preambles; for if the Christianity of the freest 
of all Christian sects could not reconcile itself with 
perfect freedom, of course the Christianity of no 
other Christian body could do it. It was a great 
historic moment, and history will yet recognize its 
vast and as yet wholly unappreciated importance. 

These, and no smaller or meaner oes, were the 
issues decided that bright October day in Samuel J. 
May’s church in Syracuse. Never again, I believe in 
my very soul, will the conditions recur when that de- 
cision can be reconsidered. 

The evening before the Conference met, I went to 
the Secretary, Rev. E. E. Hale, notified him of my 
intention to bring up this question, and asked when 
it could be considered. He named the second day of 
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the only two days of the session; to which I of 
course offered no objection. But that same night I 
had several hundred copies of the ‘“‘proposed substi- 
tute’’ for the Preamble printed, and the next morn- 
ing had them distributed throughout the pews, to 
prevent beforehand any parliamentary suffocation of 
the movement in the business committee; for 1 was 
determined, if possible, to have that great question 
fairly and fully discussed by the Conference, and not 
choked off as it had beenat New York. The attempt 
was successful. Finding that the distribution of the 
printed ‘“‘substitutes’”’ had brought the matter promi- 
nently before the whole convention, and that it could 
not be suppressed, Dr. F, H. Hedge took the bull by 
the horns, and moved that the question be taken up 
at once. This was done, and a whole day was spent 
in the discussion. Dr. Bellows rallied his hosts at 
noon, and late in the afternoon had won the victory. 
The new Preamble, with its old Unitarian principles 
of unlimited free inquiry and a purely spiritual 
Christianity, was rejected. 

The most influential man in winning that victory, 
next perhaps to Dr. Bellows, -was James Freeman 
Clarke. He said then that the Lordship of Jesus 
could not be taken out of the Preamble, once being in 
it; that, if the new Preamble had been first offered 
the previous year at New York, he thought it would 
have been adopted; but that, if adopted now, it 
would look like hauling down the Christian flag, and 
he could not vote for that. These arguments, more 
than all others, I believe, decided the mind of the 
Conference; and the new Preamble was voted down 
by a two-thirds vote. To one, at least, of that As- 
sembly, when the night came, it was night indeed ; 
the very sun of Unitarianism, the one great principle 
of Channing, the one glorious inspiration of Parker, 
the divine idea of perfect spiritual freedom, had set for 
it forever. I never went to bed a sadder man. 

But for the adverse vote of that day, there would 
have been no Free Religious Association, and no IN- 
DEX. Outof that apparent defeat the principles of 
perfect spiritual freedom and universal spiritual fel- 
lowship emerged unconquered, notwithstanding. 
They lived in too many hearts to be thus summarily 
extinguished. The Syracuse Conference might have 
secured the long-continued attachment of these 
many hearts by a different vote; but it spurned lib- 
erty in Christ’s name, and one by one they began 
to leave. I, at least, should in all probability have 
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lived and died a Unitarian Christian minister, and 
Dr. Clarke would never have written his not un- 
kindly comments on’my ‘‘change of definition.’’ 
But I was taught by events; I got the first lessons of 
my anti-Christian education at Syracuse, and from 
Dr. Clarke. 

When the smoke of the battle was over, I began to 
ponder intensely the real causes of that strange de- 
feat. Why should Unitarians, in solemn council as- 
sembled, reject the ancient principles that had given 
the Unitarian name all its glory—the ‘‘unlimited right 
of free inquiry,’’ and ‘‘Christianity a spirit and life, 
not acreed’”’?? The answer was long in coming; but 
later events gave addedlessons, anditcame. At last 
I saw that I had no reason to wonder, still less to be 
displeased, at the action of that Conference. The 
members were most excellent and honest men—none 
better anywhere; they had doubtless voted under the 
influence of the highest motives; [ must look deeper 
than to any personal causes for the true solution of 
the problem. [found it in the very nature of Christ- 
ianity; Dr. Clarke showed me where. When this as- 
semblage of Unitarian Christians were brought face 
to face with the alternatives, either to vote down the 
principles of perfect freedom and a purely impersonal 
Christianity, or else to “haul down the Christian 
flag’? and seemingly deny their allegiance to their 
personal Lord, and Savior, and King, they could 
not, as Christians, do otherwise than they did. As 
thinkers, as men, they would have voted for freedom; 
as Christians, they could only vote for Christianity. 

To Christianity, therefore, must I credit this point- 
blank rejection of liberty at Syracuse; and so, be- 
cause I love liberty better than Christ, Dr. Clarke 
taught me the anti-Christianity which he now tries 
in vain tounteach. He has taught me himself that 
my ‘‘former definition’”’ of Christianity, which I in- 
herited from my early Unitarian education, is a false 
one; he himself helped to prove it false at Syracuse. 
Giving up that, therefore, I did not sit down to in- 
vent anew one; but, in the light of experience and 
Dr. Clarke’sinvoluntary tuitions, I have learned that 
history only repeated itself at Syracuse—that the 
Church has always and everywhere voted the same 
way, against freedom in the name of its own Lord; 
though never, I suppose, was the issue between 
freedom and Christianity made so clean as then. 
Such uniform action must have its cause in the very 
nature of the Christian religion. It is tbe Church, 
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therefore, the universal Church of Christendom, that 
holds the secret of Christianity; and from the 
Church, therefore, I have simply taken the definition 
that it gives. 

When, consequently, Dr. Clarke tells me, in his 
own fraternal way, that I once madea new definition 
of Christianity at Syracuse, that I make another new 
one to-day, and that I may yet make a third new one 
to-morrow, my answer is merely this: That at Syra- 
cuse I substantially adopted one of the definitions 
which Unitarianism itself invented a half-century 
ago; that to-day I substantially adopt the definition 
which the whole Christian Church has been making 
in the past two thousand years; and that, in the con- 
troversy between the new definition made by Unita- 
rianism and the old definition made by the Church 
Universal, I uow think the Church right where I 
once thought Unitarianism right. I have not, there- 
fore, introduced a new one at all, and the ancient 
controversy respecting Christianity between Unitari- 
anism and Orthodoxy is simply revived. The only 
difference is that Radicalism to-day holds that in this 
controversy touching the essence of Christianity Or- 
thodoxy has the best of the argument; for the rea- 
son that Dr. Clarke and his friends, in order to remain 
Christian, were forced to surrender the liberal defini- 
tion of Christianity at Syracuse, and plant themselves 
on the essence of the Orthodox definition as the only 
tenable Christian ground. Unitarian Christianity 
gave testimony against itself that day, and deprived 
Radicalism of all opportunity to defend it further. 

What does thisall prove? That I ‘“‘changed my 
definition,’ and have changed my principles thereby ? 
Not at all. But that the same principles of perfect 
spiritual freedom and universal spiritual fellowship 
for which I pleaded at Syracuse, with all the earnest- 
ness of intense conviction, in that name of Unitari- 
anism which I inherited from my fathers, I still 
plead for to-day, but in the new name of Free Relig- 
ion. Unitarianism itself has changed its principles, 
notI. It began with ideas it has been obliged to re-\ 
nounce by its own authoritative, collective voice, in 
order to saveits Christian connection and name; and 
it can never rectify its great mistake except by re- 
pealing its present Preamble, and coming forward to 
Free Religion. The golden opportunity of: identify- 
ing Christianity with Free Religion has been lost for- 
ever; and nothing now remains but either to side 

. with Orthodoxy as essential Christianity, or to side 
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with unlimited freedom and fellowship as essential 
Free Religion. It has made this issue itself; it has 
made its own children anti-Christian, as the only way 
to maintain fealty to the principles it taught them it- 
self to stand for. Between fidelity to ideas and fidel- 
ity to names they have been forced by Unitarianism 
to choose; and therein consists all the ‘‘change”’ that 
Dr. Clarke can prove against me. 


ACCEPTING DEFINITIONS ON AUTHORITY. 


But Dr. Clarke considers that I submit to the very 
principle of authority which I disown, when I con- 
sent to take the definition of Christianity offered by 
the Church itself as the only true one. Thisis nota 
point that need detainus long. The question is sim- 
ply as to the competency of witnesses. The principle 
of freedom requires no man to determine questions of 
fact by appealing to his own consciousness; and what 
Christianity is is nothing but a question of fact. 
Whose testimony as to the fact is most trustworthy ? 

I find the Church Universal speaking out of its 
own experience and history of nearly nineteen cent- 
uries, and declaring that Orthodoxy is that Christian 
religion of which itself has been from the beginning 
the only custodian and natural exponent. I find the 
Unitarian denomination speaking out of its own brief 
life and career of some fifty years, and declaring that 
the Christian religion is its own transformed and 
modernized faith; that the ancient Orthodoxy of 
which it is itself only a recent offshoot is a mere cor- 
ruption of the primal gospel; and that the great bulk 
of the Christian world, with its hundreds of millions 
of believers, is really in dense ignorance of its own re- 
ligion! Dr. Clarke thinks one witness the more cred- 
ible, and I the other; that is all the difference. 
Neither he nor I do more in this matter than accept 
the testimony of the best witness to a mere matter of 
fact. There is no ‘“‘submission to authority” here in 
any sense that either of us objects to. What Christ- 
ianity is, is only a question of fact; what authority it 
possesses, is more than a mere question of fact. Dr, 
Clarke holds that it does possess a vital authority over. 
the intellect, the conscience, the will, the heart; and 
this no Radical can admit, certainly as he explains it. 


THE ‘‘AUTHORITY’’ OF CHRISTIANITY. 


What is the kind and degree of authority which 
Dr. Clarke claims for Christianity? He says that it 
“practically makes no difference’? that ‘“‘Christians 
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assume Christ to be an infallible teacher, while other 
masters are supposed to be fallible.”? He says that 
we go to any teacher ‘“‘for truth, not for error’’; and, 
if we find what seems to us false, we skip it, and do 
not venture to criticise it. ‘‘When we stop to criti- 
cise,’”’ he says, ‘‘we lose our teacher, and cease to be 
disciples. . . . All Christians, in studying the teach- 
ings of Jesus, are in this attitude. They are looking 
for truth, not for falsehood and error,’’ etc. And 
this, he thinks, is the way in which Radicals them- 
selves receive the words of Socrates, Plato, Parker, 
Emerson. It surely needs little knowledge of Radi- 
cals to correct this misapprehension. Such mental 
submissiveness in the spirit of faith, such reverential 
assumption of unmixed truth, such total absence of 
eritical discrimination, is possible to no one but a 
Christian. Imagination of a peculiarly vivacious 
kind is required to attribute these Christian charac- 
teristics to the habitual free-thinker; and any religion 
which claims authority of this sort is irreconcilable 
with the Radicalism that understands itself. 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


That Dr. Clarkeis far more near to Orthodoxy than 
he seems to suspect, must occur to every clear- 
thoughted reader of these explicit words: ‘‘The essen- 
tial thing in a religion, and the only essential thing, 
is that which was in itin the beginning in its source 
and fountain, and which has continued in it ever 
since. . . . The only essential points which remain 
{in Christianity], which were in the religion at first 
and have continued init ever since, are faith in Jesus 
as the Christ, the Son of God; and the practical pur- 
pose of attaining that love to God and love to man of 
which he is the Mediator.”’ 

This tells us in few words the whole story of the 
Syracuse Conference, and explains fully Dr. Clarke’s 
speech and vote on that occasion. Here we have 
fealty to the Christ, and the attainment of love to God 
and man through his mediation, set forth as the only 
essentials of Christianity; but not a word about spir- 
itual freedom or a spiritual Christianity independent 
of the personal Jesus. Now these essentials are in- 
deed the foundation and essence of Orthodox Christ- 
janity, whose whole dogmatic and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem is built up out of the logical sequences of which 
thesé things are merely the premises. The great 
principles which Unitarianism early advocated, and 
which gave ié allits greatness as distinguished from 
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Orthodoxy, are completely thrown overboard by Dr. 
Clarke in his present statement of the essentials of 
Christianity; they were thrown overboard by the de- 
nomination at Syracuse; they have been abandoned 
to those who loved them enough to follow their fort- 
unes in the outside world. Now, with profound es- 
teem and admiration for Dr. Clarke, whose genial 
character wins all sympathy and disarms all personal 
criticism, I must not omit to point out that he him- 
self, in the definition he now gives of essential Christ- 
ianity, proves that I am right in identifying it sub- 
stantially with Orthodoxy, and in opposing it openly 
as the only way of adhering faithfully to the perfect 
spiritual freedom and spiritual, impersonal religion 
which collective Unitarianism, by solemn official 
action, discarded forever at Syracuse. To all intents 
and purposes he justifies my ‘‘present definition’? by 
his own, and justifies my anti-Christianity by still 
pushing aside, in the name of Christianity, the great 
ideas which imperatively command me to obedience 
in the name of Free Religion. 
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THE origin of the flattering testimonial of regard which 
was tendered to Mr. Abbot by his friends on quitting his 
editorial post, and which took the form of a Complimentary 
Dinner at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on June 25, is sufficiently 
explained by the following circular : — 


Boston, Mass., May 17, 1880. 
DEAR SIR: — 

With the last day of June next, the connection of Mr. Francis E. 
Abbot as editor of Zhe /ndex terminates.. We who, like so many 
others, have been interested in the success and influence of that 
paper, who have observed how intimately blended with it have been 
Mr. Abbot’s life and efforts for the ten years of its existence, and who 
have been warmly attached to him under the spell of his strong, manly, 
yet beautiful character, desire now to give him the honor and his many 
friends the pleasure of a social meeting anda dinner. The suggestion 
is a purely friendly and voluntary one on our part, and Mr. Abbot is as 
yet quite ignorant of the matter. 

Rey. M. J. Savage has consented to preside at the dinner, and we 
hope to make the occasion one of rare enjoyment. We sincerely trust 
that you will find it convenient to attend, in anticipation of which we 
request you to send a note of acceptance to Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, 
8 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., as soon as possible. 

The meeting and dinner will be at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on the 
25th June, at 6 P.M. 

Very truly yours, 
M. J. SAVAGE. 
WM. J. POTTER. 
E. WIGGLESWORTH, M.D. 
F. V.,BALCH, 
H. K. OLIVER, JR., M.D. 
GGUS 13 pleased hee 
Jolie WILCOX, 


In response to this invitation, about fifty gentlemen 
assembled at Young’s at the time named, and after about 
an hour of agreeable social converse sat down to a banquet 
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prepared with all the taste and elegance for which this 
well-known hotel is noted. Among those present were 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Alexander Foster, J. F. Barrett, 
S. 2. Lord of Lynn, Seth’ Hun Ja Cut lene me = 
Alexander of Dorchester, David H. Clark, John Curtis of 
Grantville, James Dillaway of Somerville, S. D. Bardwell 
of Shelburne Falls, N. T. Allen of West Newton, F. H. 
Buchanan of Amesbury, Charles Ellis of Essex, (TE: 
Hyde, S. S. Green of Worcester, George W. Park of Cam- 
bridge, Frederick Beck, the’ Rev. S; Hy Winkley, jm iaee 
Wilcox of Chelsea, H. W. Wellington and Cornelius Well- 
ington of Lexington, Charles Nash of Worcester, George 
H. Ellis, Dr. Aldrich of Fall River, John L. Whiting, D. G. 
Crandon of Chelséa, John’ Ci; Haynes. the blony fase: 
Sewall, William H. Hamlen, S. B. Weston of Leicester, 
Mass., T. L. Savage, George R. Taber, Charles W. Storey, 
Joseph H. Allen, Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, U. H. Crocker, 
and others. 


The Rev. ‘Charles G. Ames, editor of the Boston CArzs- 
tian Register, presided. After the play of knife and fork 
had about ceased, he rose, called the company to order, 
and spoke as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


There is a point beyond which eating ceases to be vir- 
tuous ; yet our banquet is not at an end,—the best is to 
come. We are to sérve upalive man. We are all canni- 
bals to-night. Confucius says, “All can eat and drink; but 
only a few can distinguish the flavor.” Precisely because 
we think we can distinguish the flavor, we are ready for the 
next course of this entertainment, and every mouth waters 
for Apsor. [Applause.] 

As to the Chairman that has been put upon you for the 
evening, the question has been raised whether he might not 
be found in the position of the old German soldier in Penn- 
sylvania, who fought in the American Revolution, and who, 
after being warmed up a little more than I have been, was 
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brought forward on a Fourth of July to tell stories of the 
war. “Did you ever see Washington?” they asked. ‘Nein, 
I never seen Vashington.” ‘Why, how was that?” ‘Oh, 
I vos on de oder side.” But, without pretending to any 
harmony of opinion which does not exist, I cannot admit 
that, in all the recent controversies, I was “on the other 
side.” I hold it forever true that all honest men agree in a 
sense ten thousand fold more serious than their differences, 
and that, in standing for simple honesty, they are forever 
under the same flag. And we are not here to-night to fight 
over old battles, nor to rake open the embers of former con- 
troversies. We are here to pay a tribute to personal worth, 
because we believe in it and recognize it. Others will speak 
of Mr. Abbot’s work: let me speak of himself. I want to 
use him as an argument for religious faith. Some of us, 
who hold fast to the old-fashioned notion that there is a God 
in Israel and in the universe, are very glad to find any sign 
of His presence in the human: race, any evidence that He 
has been here; and what better proof can there be of the 
higher wisdom and goodness than to find a sample of it, 
some share of wisdom and goodness, in human form? The 
hardest point to get round in the theistic argument is to 
explain why such a father as we take God to be should have 
such a family as we find ourselves to be. We manage this 
difficulty by taking it for granted that His children are not 
brought up yet, that they are still in early infancy; and so, 
by following out the general conclusion to which evolution 
points, our faith finds rest in joy and hope. And when we 
light now and then on an honest and a faithful man, with 
clear eyes in his head, we are ready to say, This is the kind 
of crop God means to raise; and it is well worth His while 
to make a world and run it for a few millions of years for the 
sake of such a harvest. 

The test of virtue is in soldierly qualities,—in loyalty and 
capacity for resistance. In Francis Abbot, we honor a 
gallant soldier,—a man who has shown the courage of con- 
viction and of fidelity under fire, the highest, finest form of 
courage, tested by subtlest exposure. We honor, also, the 
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poise and self-possession which help a man to keep his head 
amid moral contradictions and confusions, and, like the old 
classic heroes, “not to be frightened by the snorting of the 
horses.” [Applause.] We have seen this man in the excit- 
ing conflict of opinions. When has he ever betrayed any 
concern for himself which qualified his concern for the tri- 
umph of truth ? Who ever knew him to deal a foul blow or 
to use a poisoned weapon? The sword-cuts from an honest 
soldier’s blows bring their own balsam ; and who would not 
rather bear the smart and stanch the blood of fair and square 
fighting than wipe away the beslavering of cowardly flattery 
and pretended friendship ? 

Our gathering is something more than a reunion of those 
who have contended on the same side in recent controversies : 
it is a recognition of qualities which are praiseworthy wher- 
ever they appear, on every side of every question. The 
exchange of civilities between those who agree costs little and 
means nothing: the exchange of civilities between those who 
differ is one of the finest influences of the world, and is a 
power for uplifting society out of its debasing bigotries. 
When rebel and Yankee pickets exchanged tobacco across 
the lines, humanity spoke above the clangor of arms, and a 
pledge was given of the ultimate restoration of the Union. 

But this occasion represents something still better than an 
exchange of signals between men who differ; for we honor 
to-night a soldier of universal principles, —a man who has 
a right to look around on the world without confronting a 
single enemy, for he has never given up to party what was 
meant for mankind. He has never thought it necessary to 
purchase peace, nor harmony, nor fellowship, at the cost of 
liberty or truth, because he looked beyond conflict to the 
time when the victories of righteousness would bring endur- 
ing peace. : 

I see in Mr, Abbot a passionate lover of truth and a pas- 
sionate hater of lies. John Stuart Mill once said of the 
English, ‘They never feel safe, unless they are living under 
the shadow of some conventional fiction, some agreement to 
say one thing and mean another.”’ Is not this insincerity the 
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disease of society and of Christendom? But, if any institu- 
tion wears a mask, it has never seemed possible for Mr. 
Abbot to keep his hands off. He is a born moral detective. 
Such service has its own peculiar peril, since a man runs the 
risk of becoming suspicious. There are ugly faces, —some 
of us come by them honestly; and I think he may sometimes 
have gone for an ugly face, imagining it to bea mask. But 
such a mistake is an indirect compliment to the Eternal 
Beauty, which his faith affirms has a right to shine out 
everywhere in God’s universe. I think this instinct of the 
moral detective by divine appointment goes far to explain 
many points in his history. He is quite unable to look on 
human affairs with indifference, and quite unwilling to look 
off from such affairs. 

Despite his professed renunciation of Christianity, I have 
actually caught him conforming to that precept of Jesus, 
“Call no man master, neither be called master”; for he is 
as averse to wearing the title as he is to conceding it. And, 
by warrant of another Christian principle, I feel authorized 
to pronounce that he is entitled to the applause of mankind. 
Fle is greatest who ts servant of all, and, as Emerson says, 
“ Fe serves all who dares be true.” 

But it is not my wish to monopolize the evening or its 
topics: there will be enough to say, and enough to say it. 
It is not easy to predict just where the lightning will strike, 
and I advise every one in the room to hold himself ready to 
respond or to run, 

This is my contribution. The enemy of frauds and shams 
is every man’s friend; the champion of purity is the defender 
of every household; the student and teacher of universal 
principles is the servant of all mankind; and the man who 
puts his life behind those principles is the ‘ King of Hearts.” 
As such, we salute him, and crown him with our love. God 
bless him! [Applause. } 
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RESPONSE BY MR. ABBOT. 


Mr. Chairman,— It is hardly fair to make a man officiate 
at his own funeral. I came here to be decently buried, and 
it was my chief ambition to conduct myself like a well- 
behaved corpse; and here you bring me up the first thing, 
and inform me that Iam to be barbecued alive, which is a 
species of cannibalism not in order with corpses. [Laughter] 
It is not easy to try to joke, gentlemen; I confess I feel very 
much touched at the exhibition of kind feeling which has 
come to me just now, when I am making a very marked 
change in my life, leaving an occupation to which I have 
given a decade, and going into something new, I hardly 
know what myself. You all step forward kindly, and with 
warm hands and warmer hearts and friendly eyes shake my 
hand, and bid me God-speed on my way. There is no doubt 
that your kindness comes to me with peculiar power just at 
this particular period in my life; and I can but thank you in 
all sincerity, with all the warmth of reciprocity, and assure 
you that the friendship which you here show to-night goes 
right straight home to my heart. At the same time, I find 
something in me refusing to accept this banquet as a merely 
personal act of kindness. We have all of us been drilled in 
the idea of avoiding man-worship, and steering clear of 
everything that looked like ir; and it makes me feel so 
strange to be here, receiving a complimentary dinner, that.I 
seek refuge from the very thought of it, and feel sure that 
what has really brought you together, my friends, is some- 
thing that is very much larger than F. E. Abbot. Many of 
you I have never even met before to-night; some of you, 
perhaps, I have met but seldom; others are old, long-tried, 
and very dear friends. Now, it is very evident that there 
must be something more than any mere personal qualities of 
mine to bring persons here who never knew me, never 
touched my hand nor looked in my eyes. There is some- 
thing more in it than just myself. If there were not some- 
thing more, I could not deem myself quite an honest man to 
sit here, Mr. Chairman, and take what you have been saying 
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tome. I think that this demonstration is an expression of 
moral support in the hard warfare that I have had to fight 
for two or three years back to vindicate the existence and 
reality in this world of an honorable liberalism. [Applause. ] 
If it is not that, if that is not the real meaning of this 
gathering to-night, I shall go home, for one, sadly disap- 
pointed. I do not pretend to be wholly without vanity, 
but I have not got enough to accept this demonstration 
with eyes entirely blinded. I know perfectly well it means 
something more than any mere personal qualities can call 
forth. I take it, therefore, as an expression of your support 
in the very difficult task which has fallen to me in these 
late years; and I count it, therefore, as something more 
than of value to me. It is of value to your cause, it is of 
value to this community, that you here show that I have 
not been utterly alone in the conflict I have had to wage. 
To make this plain is of vastly more importance than to 
pay compliments to any man’s record. To show the world 
that there is a strong longing among liberals themselves for 
an honorable liberalism, just, upright, and pure,—that is a 
public service which may well compensate you for the labor 
and the trouble of preparing this sumptuous feast. I hope 
that all who may hear or read of this gathering will so con- 
strue it, and that they will say: ‘It is not true that Abbot 
was alone. There were many friends who sympathized with 
him, though they had no way of expressing it publicly or 
collectively ; and it appears now that they did in their hearts 
value the principles that Abbot stood for.” [Applause.] If 
that is the meaning of this gathering, I feel that it will ac- 
complish a good purpose, and be of great moral benefit to 
our common cause. 

I do not think that anybody who has been in a situation 
other than that of an editor, in these recent years, can ex- 
actly or fully understand the overpowering necessity of this 
seemingly personal contest. I think it is true that some of 
my own friends have suspected me of having had after all, 
at the bottom of it, nothing more than a personal feud. As 
if it were anything to me what other papers said or what 
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other editors did,—as if I cared the snap of my finger for 
the merely personal record of men who have nothing in 
common with me! I think that even some of my own per- 
sonal friends have supposed that I was personally mortified 
and hurt at not being re-elected to the presidency of the 
National Liberal League two years ago. I have no doubt 
they did: that is the way men often judge each other. I 
doubt if it is easy for Americans to understand how one can 
go forward and say: “I nominate myself for this office. I 
offer myself as candidate, and solicit your votes, and ask to 
be elected.” I don’t believe that many people can under- 
stand how a man can do that, and yet not care at all, person- 
ally, for the office he seeks. Yet that was done: that was 
the truth of it. The cause of enlightened and pure-inten- 
tioned liberalism demanded representatives at that time, and 
it demands them still; and I look abroad with anxiety to 
find men willing to take up this work of defending a pure 
and upright and enlightened liberalism against the perfect 
avalanche of the sham. The world needs them to-day more 
than ever; and, I assure you, I don’t run out of this fight 
voluntarily. If it were not a necessity thrust upon me, I 
would stay in this fight till I dropped dead in my tracks 
rather than abandon it; but there is no help for it. 

Now I want to show you one little proof of this call to 
defend liberalism that I have spoken of. I hold in my 
hand a page torn out from the latest number of Scrzbner’s 
Monthly, for July; and I want to read you one little sentence 
from it, to show you the pressing public necessity of just 
such work as 7he /ndex has been doing the past few years. 
This is what Dr. Holland says :— 

“The great majority of the infidels of this country are heart and soul 
with Bennett.” [By infidels, he means liberals.] ‘They have openly 
and blatantly confessed themselves to be sympathetic with the free-love 
doctrines of the man whom they have undertaken to make a hero and a 
martyr of. Zhe /udex makes one mistake. Mr. Bennett has not trans- 
formed his aiders and abettors in the infidel ranks into men and women 
like himself. He has only furnished them an occasion for the expres- 


sion of their opinions and sympathies. He is not a man of such intel- 
lectual force and magnetic influence that he has been able to draw the 
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great majority of infidels in the country after him, but he has been able 
to show, or rather the country has been able, through him and the sym- 
pathy manifested for him, to see, that the prevailing infidel sentiment of 
this country is impure to the last degree, and is not to be trusted with 
any social interest or with any political influence whatever. The safety 
and purity of society rests, as it always has rested, with the believers in 
and professors of Christianity. The purer influences among the ‘ Lib- 
erals,’ as they delight to call themselves, have been formally and effect- 
ually voted down.” 


The Index did not make the mistake here attributed to it, 
but I must sadly confess the substantial justice of Dr. Hol- 
land’s conclusions from his premises. That is the kind of 
record which liberalism has been to all appearance making 
for itself by the inaction, by the silence, of those who ought 
to have rushed to my side and upheld with me the public 
standard of a pure and sagacious liberalism. It has been a 
very unfair representation of liberalism that has been given 
to the world for the last two or three years, but I cannot 
blame Dr. Holland at all for his scathing criticism. He has 
drawn logically correct inferences from the only facts before 
him; for the convictions of pure liberalism have failed to 
assert themselves publicly. Yet if it is true that the lower 
type of liberalism has got enough energy and self-assertive- 
ness to come forward-and declare itself to the world emphat- 
ically, squarely, strongly, while the better type of liberalism 
is too feeble to make any such self-assertion, too feeble or 
too wanting in public spirit, I think that Dr. Holland is 
substantially right, and that the liberalism of this country 
will go down before the overwhelming condemnation of the 
people. Let us try to rescue liberalism from such re- 
proaches, really undeserved, yet justified by our own apathy, 
as these of Dr. Holland. He is a fair man; he does not 
mean to misrepresent at all, or to pervert; he has argued 
honestly from the facts he has seen. And it behooves us 
now to give public expression, in every possible way, to that 
higher and nobler liberalism which has purity, honor, truth- 
fulness, justice, and integrity at heart. [Applause. ] 

That is the reason, gentlemen, why I value this demon- 
stration. It pleases me as a man: I tell you sincerely, it 
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goes right home to my heart; but it pleases me more 
that, as a representative of the liberalism you approve, you 
should be moved to give me the right hand of fellowship on 
quitting my post. I take it to be a certification to the world 
that your sympathies have been with me in the work I have 
been doing. I know we are here Unitarians and Non-Unita- 
rians, and I rejoice to stand with Christians, with Catholic 
and Protestant Christians alike, for justice and purity; and 
I will always do so. These things are more precious than 
our little differences of theological opinion. When it comes 
to the salvation of that on which all society rests, the sanc- 
tity and purity of our homes, then I say all good men must 
join hand to hand and stand shoulder to shoulder, and make 
common contest for the preservation of that which makes 
life most worth living. [Applause.] And so I sit down as 
I rose, thanking you much, as I must and do, for the kind- 
ness of your expression to me, but a great deal more for the 
expression you have here given of your sympathy with that 
which is dearer to me than even myself. [Applause. ] 


The Chairman then read letters from Messrs. Samuel 
Longfellow, Charles D. B. Mills, E. W. Meddaugh, and 
others, printed below, and’ called upon Mr. Connor to speak. 


ADDRESS OF REV. ROWLAND CONNOR, 


It seems to me that the phraseology with which our pre- 
siding officer began this evening is somewhat unfortunate. 
He spoke of a barbecue, which necessitated, of ‘course, the 
introduction of a corpse. Then Mr. Abbot went beyond 
that, and proposed to have a funeral; and, if we keep along 
in the same direction, we must go beyond the funeral. The 
only way in which I can do that is to follow the lesson which 
the ancients gave in telling us that every feast needed its 
skeleton. 

Mr. Ames.—I thought you were coming to the resurrec- 
tion. 
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Mr. Connor.— No: the dry bones of the skeleton precede 
the resurrection. The resurrection will keep for somebody 
else. The skeleton I would introduce at this feast is this: 
that I am not very hopeful with reference to the future of — 
what shall I say here, with Free Religionists and Unitarians 
and I know not what else around me?—I will say simply 
with reference to the future of liberalism in theology. It is 
easy enough to be hopeful in this presence, where the line 
of thinking moves in one direction,—easy enough to be 
somewhat buoyant in spirit, after listening to such words as 
we have listened to, both in the speeches and in the letters 
which have been read to us; but, when we go away from 
here, and, forgetting those whose faces we have seen and 
words we have listened to, forgetting the letters that have 
been read, look at the real facts of the world, I do not think 
that any one can be very hopeful. The world is not yet 
ready for freedom in religion; it is not yet ready for liber- 
alism in theology; it is not yet ready, I think, to take philos- 
ophy as the guide of life, although our friend Abbot asks us 
all to take it for a guide,—I mean the world as a whole. I 
believe that the world is a rather discouraging place to live 
in, unless we are willing ‘to face the discouragements fairly 
and squarely. In this way only can we afterward recognize 
and ascribe due weight to what is encouraging. The world 
will not rid itself of superstition for a long time to come. 
All over Europe we can observe the influence of supersti- 
tions from which we are glad to fancy we have freed our- 
selves; all over the Asiatic continent there are innumerable 
superstitions of which we scarcely know the name, and 
which certainly that portion of the world is not yet ready to 
discard. Pass from Europe and Asia to Africa,—that really 
new continent which has been recently introduced to us, 
with its teeming millions and fertile lands, destined to pro- 
duce more and more millions of inhabitants,—and ask the 
question, What is to be the condition of the people of that 
continent? We are told that the negroes there are being 
converted to Mohammedanism with wonderful rapidity; and 
they are being converted to Roman Catholicism, to various 
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superstitious forms of Christianity; and these superstitions, 
which are destined doubtless to assist in carrying them 
a long step upward in progress, will require, nevertheless, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years before they can be 
wholly thrown off. We know that the barbarians came 
down from the North and overthrew the civilization of old 
Rome. Who will dare to prophesy concerning the over- 
turnings that may yet come to our modern civilization, to 
our most advanced theological and philosophical ideas, from 
the superstitions which are still in the world, and are appar- 
ently all powerful in the world to-day? 

This is my skeleton, Mr. Chairman; and I believe in look- 
ing at the skeleton, whether we admire the appearance of 
the bones or not. Mr. Leslie Stephen, in a recent number 
of the Worth American Review, in a very excellent article, 
somewhat pretentiously entitled “The Religion of all Sensi- 
ble Men,’’—an article somewhat cynically phrased, perhaps, 
says, in substance, 


but a very readable article, nevertheless, 
that we cannot tell by what superstitions we may be yet en- 
eulfed.° Take any one of the old-time philosophers of two 
thousand years ago or nearly that, and put him, as some of 
them doubtless were put, face to face with the philosophy of 
Marcus Aurelius, on the one hand, and the superstitions — I 
think I may use this word to this company —of St. Paul, on 
the other hand, and ask him which would triumph, and he 
would sneer at the fancy that the theology of the fanatic 
would win the day; and yet it did. And hardly after two 
thousand years have we so rid ourselves of the superstitions 
of the fanatic (1 am not speaking of the true things he 
taught, but of his dogmatism, his visions) that we can ap- 
proach Marcus Aurelius with unprejudiced mind,—that we 
can go back to the old-time philosophy, and recognize its 
superiority to the theology which triumphed over it. The 
lesson of two thousand years ago may again come true here 
in our own country. We like to believe that we are very 
clever fellows, that philosophy is running full sweep here in 
America. And yet, even if it be so, some other things are 
running full sweep also; and some of these other things are 
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more powerful, practically considered, than philosophy. The 
average intelligence of the American people is not greater 
than the average intelligence of the Athenians two thousand 
years ago, is not so great, I believe; and yet they were 
swept into nothingness. I do not believe that we are to be 
swept into nothingness; but I do believe, and my point is 
simply this, that America to-day, intellectually, is not in a 
condition to throw off old-time superstitions, is not ready to 
make philosophy the guide of its life, is not yet ready for 
the profoundest truths of liberalism in theology. 

As an illustration of my meaning, consider for a moment 
what the bulk of our people are going to do during the 
coming four or five months. Two excellent men, Garfield 
and Hancock, have just been nominated for the presidency 
by their respective parties. And now we are going to lend 
ourselves to a great hurrah and controversy, which will roll 
from one end of this country to the other. We are going 
to spend our strength in talking, talking, talking. We will 
gather in political meetings. We will hire bands and listen 
to their playing. We will march through the streets; and 
we will print buncombe speeches. And after it is all over, 
after an immense expenditure of time and money and 
strength, who will be one bit wiser than he is to-day re- 
garding the respective merits of Garfield and Hancock? 
Nobody. Now, a people that can lend itself to anything so 
puerile as that is not a remarkably intelligent people; it is 
not a people, I mean, ready to make philosophy the guide 
of its life, not a people yet ready to rid itself altogether of 
religious superstition. I believe that one chief reason of 
the early growth of Christianity is the fact that it gathered 
within its embrace the prevailing sentiment of the era in 
which it was born: it took the good and the bad together, 
and therefore was adapted to the men then living. And, 
similarly, I believe that the religion which is most powerful 
here in America to-day, or which will become most powerful 
in the time just before us, is the religion which is most in 
harmony with a certain amount of superstition, which is not 
yet purified, and which will not be purified to-morrow or the 
next day. 
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Now, I am done with the skeleton. Let us clothe it with 
a little flesh and blood, and give it a more cheerful counte- 
nance. Iam not hopeless. I am not discouraged, notwith-— 
standing these facts which I desire to face. Although I be- 
lieve that the problem with reference to the religion of the 
future is simply insoluble to-day, because we have not data 
enough to predict what it may be, nevertheless, there are 
some things which we do know,—we wise men, | mean, 
who set ourselves up a little bit above the rest of the world, 
and think we have gone along so far that we have earned a 
right to call back to others and tell them something of the 
nature of the road they are to travel. There is one thing 
which we all can unite in trying to do, and that is to remove 
morality from its close clinging to the superstitions of the- 
ology. In the minds of the greater number of the people of 
America to-day, morality and a certain kind of childish super- 
stition, in matters of religion, are joined together insepara- 
bly. If the one falls, they believe that the other will fall 
also, It isa part of our work to do away with this great 
nonsense, and that for which I honor Mr. Abbot more than 
[ honor him for anything else,—and sometimes I have not 
agreed with his methods, however hopeful he may have been 
with reference to them,—that for which I honor him more 
than for anything else is the fact that he has striven to di- 
vorce morality from dogmatic superstition, and to teach the 
people of America that the two things were not necessarily 
connected; that the old superstitions might die, but the 
purest of all pure moralities still remain. That is a work for 
us all to engage in, friends, whatever we may call ourselves, 
Free Religionists or Unitarians, or whatever else,—to en- 
deavor to purify moral principles, to separate morality from 
its old associations, and, by keeping it apart from them, 
strive to deliver Americans from the superstitious dread, 
now so prevalent, lest the decay of the old faiths necessarily 
involves any lessening of noble aspiration or any lowering of 
the standard of righteous living. I am not discouraged at 
believing that Iam only a unit in an enormous mass, for the 
mass is made up of units; and, if each unit does its best, the 
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whole mass will come out right,—at least, the unit will have 
done all that it can be held justly responsible for. I cannot 
penetrate the future, and I do not even pretend to guess in 
what way the religious future is coming out; but I know 
that, if we do what we can to keep the future morally pure, 
we may safely trust the dogmatism to take care of itself, as- 
sured that it will then take the least injurious form that the 
intelligence of the times will permit. 


Dr, Edward Wigglesworth was introduced by the Chair- 
man as one who knew Mr. Abbot in boyhood, and enjoyed 
the “Franking privilege’; and he was asked to tell the com- 
pany what he knew about it. He said :— 


ADDRESS OF DR. WIGGLESWORTH. 


I feel rather ike a minnow among Tritons, to get up here 
to say anything after the speeches you have already heard ; 
and my only claim upon your favor is that to which the 
Chairman has alluded. I first made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Abbot at the Boston Latin School, when we were boys to- 
gether. At that time, he was a member of one of the upper 
classes; but I remember the respect with which he was re- 
garded, not only by the older members, but by the boys of 
the whole school. Whenever Mr. Gardner wished to take 
a little relaxation from his labors and would let some of the 
younger boys recite to the older ones, there was always a 
rush among them to get a chance to recite to Mr. Abbot,— 
not that he was easy in his discipline, but there was such a 
clearness in his explanations of the lessons that he always 
made them interesting and instructive. When Mr. Abbot 
graduated,—I say Mr. Abbot, although I am happy to enjoy 
the “Franking” acquaintance to which the Chairman has al- 
luded,—he entered a class at Harvard, characterized now by 
very remarkable men. I need only allude to Colonel 
Stickney as one of them; and perhaps the typical man of 
the class was Mr. Abbot. I was not in that class, but hada 
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sort of ex/rée into it, through several of my relatives ; and I 
know that, among the very best men in it, he was regarded 
as one of the best morally, and the finest intellectually, in 
the whole class. I lost sight of him then for a great while, 
going away myself for many years, till about nine or ten 
years ago I returned, and heard of him in Toledo, as engaged 
in the work in which you all know him, he having pursued 
it ever since, being connected with 7he /udex and fighting 
in every way for the progress of truth and freedom and lib- 
eral principles. At that time, he had practically forgotten 
my existence, or nearly so; and I wrote, recalling myself 
to his mind. And since then I have had the pleasure, at 
longer intervals than I could have wished, of meeting with 
him in a more or less familiar way. I can only say that I 
have thoroughly enjoyed and profited by that compan- 
ionship. 

With regard to the sentiments which have been advanced 
this evening, as I am not at all a speaker (hardly ever made 
a speech in my life), I do not say, “unaccustomed as I am,” 
and so forth; but I feel a little as the man did who was 
stumping the State for himself, and was unable to make a 
good speech. <A very fluent and eloquent gentleman was 
stumping for the opposition, and they were to make speeches 
together one evening. The eloquent gentleman had made 
a most brilliant peroration, setting forth every thing that 
would be done, if the candidate he represented was elected, 
and showing in every way the advantages that would accrue 
from voting his ticket; and at the end the other gentleman 
rose and said, ‘“ Gentlemen, what that gentleman has said I 
think.” I entirely agree with what was written by Mr. 
Mills, and cannot entirely agree with the jeremiad of our 
friend Mr. Connor, although he endeavored to correct it sub- 
sequently. I think that we have hope for the future. I 
think the country is not quite ready yet for the fate which he 
has served up for it: it is much as if the servant said, “The 
master is not ready for the dinner.” Of course he is not, for 
it is not ready for him. I think Mr. Abbot has transferred 
his natural modesty with reference to himself, in some de- 
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gree, to the great ideas which he advances ; and I think that 
he perhaps has not, and naturally has not, such confidence in 
their immediate growth and progress as those who sit on the 
outside. ‘‘The outsiders see the most of the game,” as the 
proverb goes. I think that his ideas are like the roots of 
the tree Ygdrasil, which go down to the roots of every 
thing, and which, although they have not yet reached much 
above the ground, will overshadow the whole earth. ‘This 
is more than enthusiasm: it is a hope, and a hope which 
I think is well founded. I had no idea, when I got up, of 
saying as much as I have. It occurred to me, when our 
Chairman spoke about serving up a man, that it might be 
desirable to serve him up on toast; and a little toast of a 
better man than I, and in better words than I could use, 
occurred to me at that time:— 
“Yes: we know we must lose him; yet friendship may claim 
To blend her green leaves with the laurels of fame : 


Though fondly at parting we call him our own, 
*Tis the whisper of love when the bugle has blown. 


As the rider who rests with the spur on his heel, 
As the guardsman who sleeps in his corselet of steel, 
As the archer who stands with his shaft on the string, 
He stoops from his toil to the garlands we bring. 


So fill a bright cup with the sunlight which gushed 

When the dead summer’s jewels were trampled and crushed : 
True prophet of freedom, our hearts hold him dear. 

Love bless him! Joy crown him! God speed his career!” 


In introducing Mr. William J. Potter, the President of the 
evening said: “The king is dead. Long live the king! 
There is still to be an /zdex, and the late lamented shall 
have a successor in our next speaker, Mr. Potter.” That 
gentleman then spoke as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF REV, W. J. POTTER. 


Mr. Chairman,—1 think some of us who are in the habit 
of speaking every Sunday, and oftener, might envy the man 
who never makes a speech. I thought, sir, as I was hearing 
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Dr. Wigglesworth, that certainly his was a most effective 
speech ; and I wished that, at least, I might not come di- | 
rectly after him. I don’t know, friends, how to speak to 
you to-night. A banquet should be a joyous occasion; but 
I cannot feel very joyous at this banquet, and I thought, 
when we were coming into the room to-night, that we all 
had a kind of melancholy tread, and a silence betokening not 
a joyous occasion, but one necessarily somewhat saddened. 
And yet I do not know as we ought to feel so. Of course, 
there is the breaking of associations, and this I especially 
feel. I cannot claim to have known our friend Abbot as long 
as those whom the Chairman has alluded to, as having grown 
up with him in his youth, and having therefore “the Frank- 
ing privilege”; but I have known him and stood very close to 
him through all these sixteen years that have been specially 
the public part of his life. I first saw him during the famous 
Syracuse Unitarian Conference, in 1866. Before that, I had 
known him only through certain articles of his in the Worth 
American Review and the Christian Examiner. It occurs to 
me now (I believe I never made an acknowledgment to him 
before) that from a certain article in the Christian Examiner 
I cribbed a considerable portion, and used it in a sermon 
{laughter], making, however, acknowledgment to my hear- 
ers. I had not met Mr. Abbot then, but there was some- 
thing in that article that brought him very close to my own 
heart and my own convictions, so that I found in its expres- 
sion on a certain topic words that were more to my own 
thought than any I could choose for myself. I have never 
been able, however, to use the sermon since, because there 
was a special confession of Christianity in it, and, I believe, 
in that particular part that I quoted [laughter]: so it has 
had to go to the bottom of the barrel, and I am afraid never 
can be resurrected. At Syracuse, we met; and yet I was 
rather an observer than an actor in that contest. I had not 
so much hope of Unitarianism or Unitarian organizations 
then as, perhaps, our friend Abbot or some of the younger 
men had. I was not born in that denomination. I do not 
know how I got into it. I have known better how I got out 
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of it than how I got into it. [Laughter.] I think at that 
time, after the war, there was apparently a kind of new birth 
in the denomination, at least a struggling effort toward a re- 
generation, so that more practical humanitarian works might 
be taken up. I remember that the call for the first Confer- 
ence in New York sounded like a bugle summons for a grand 
humanitarian effort. I went to that Conference. I was dis- 
appointed that, after all this bugle summons, there came out 
only a little creedlet, that produced immediately a theologi- 
cal discussion and very little humanitarian work. But it 
was at Syracuse, the next year, where an attempt was made, 
which has been mightier in its results than it was in itself, 
to change the form of the original constitution so as to 
strike out the objectionable theology, that our friend Abbot 
made his début, really, into the field of theological conflict, 
‘and it was there that I was drawn to his side. After that 
battle, which ended-in defeat, but in a Bunker Hill defeat, 
there was a gathering of the forces in the minority, though 
the minority was small; and, before we reached our homes, 
there seems to have been a kind of drawing together of 
hearts, sympathies, convictions, on the part of those who 
had been defeated, which finally culminated in the Free 
Religious Association. 

From that time, | have stood by the side of this friend 
whom you have met to honor to-night, very closely,— our 
hearts touching each other,—in seasons of joy and seasons 
of sorrow; and it seems to me to-night as if a friend with 
whom I had been walking all my days as my twin compan- 
ion were dropping away from me. And yet, friends, as I 
said at the outset, we ought not, perhaps, to bring these 
personal thoughts of sadness here, or to feel for our friend 
who is going away to another vocation any~sadness at all, 
but rather to congratulate him that he is going out from the 
turmoil of conflict into a sphere of life where his talents, 
that are too fine to be wasted in this kind of contest and 
abrasion, can be brought to bear more effectively for the 
permanent welfare of mankind. [Applause.] And I be- 
lieve, I cannot help believing, that in time that result will 
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come. Our friend is going into the field of teaching. Dr. 
Wigglesworth has just given a most excellent testimonial to | 
his capacity as a teacher. Those Latin School boys knew 
very well where they were to find a good teacher, when they 
competed with each other in order to get into his recitation- 
room; and I am sure that the boys who will come under his 
instruction in New York (and I hope there will be a good 
many of them) will find him to be the same just and fair and 
vivifying and inspiring teacher and helper that the boys in 
the Latin School found him to be. And I do not think that, 
because he is going into that work, he is going into retire- 
ment. He calls it,;] know, “retirement from , public lite’; 
but it is utterly impossible for that man to retire from public 
life. [Applause.] Even if he himself for a time shall not be 
heard of in the personal conflicts of battle over these old 
questions, we shall hear of his work through some of those 
boys whose ideas he is to train so that they will be shooting 
into intellectual life, and who will before long be stepping 
into the field of conflict in public life. And he himself, I be- 
lieve, after a few years will be drawn again into other work, 
—he cannot help it, the public will demand it,—he will be 
drawn again into work which will satisfy his own best aspi- 
rations, which we as his friends will be proud of, and which 
will lift his name higher even than anything he has yet 
done, noble as that is, and as beneficial as it has been for 
mankind,—lift his name into a permanent place where it 
shall shine among the intellectual stars in the firmament of 
our American scholarship forever. 


The Chairman read letters from Messrs. Learned, Savage, 
Chadwick, Collyer, Curtis, and Bellows, and then called 
upon Rev. Mr. Batchelor, of Salem. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


If I should speak, gentlemen, according to my feeling, I 
should take the rest of the evening; but, if I speak accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case, I shall only occupy three 
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minutes. It is nineteen years since I have known our 
friend. It would be impossible for me, in the time which I 
may properly occupy, to tell all that I know about him, and 
all that I have received from him. But you will see that I 
have a peculiar claim to be here as his friend, when I tell 
you that we were in the same theological class together ; 
that, when I was ordained as a Christian minister, he gave 
me the right hand of fellowship ; that we went together to 
Syracuse, a week after my ordination; that we were at the 
same house; that we went through that controversy to- 
gether ; that I sympathized with my brother then. But we 
divided; and he went one way, and I went the other. He 
became the editor of Ze /udex, and I became the Secretary 
of the “ National Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches.” But we have stood together ever since as 
friends, and more. I have sympathized with all his earnest 
work, although I have not agreed with all his propositions. 
I have doubted his premises, and therefore I could not 
accept his conclusions. One great mistake which he made, 
and which is illustrated by the speech of our friend Connor, 
here to-night, I will take a moment to speak of; because it 
seems to me it illustrates not only principles, but the history 
of principles. Also our friend Potter has referred to the 
same thing. At the first convention, called fifteen years ago 
in New York, by the Unitarians, it has been truly said that 
there was a bugle call of freedom in the name of humanity. 
Men were called upon to organize. The result was that 
those who issued the call, and who had the cause at heart, 
were defeated. That is true. They were defeated inside 
the ranks of Unitarianism; therefore, it seemed to some of 
our friends logical and right that they should go outside, and 
find outside this liberality which could not be found within 
the organization. They went outside, and what was the 
result? They issued their call, and they have been defeated. 
That is to say, there is no such amount of liberalism within 
the ranks of any Christian denomination, nor outside the 
ranks of any Christian denomination, as to justify the ex- 
travagant anticipations of a speedy success. There has 
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been no great change in the world outside in these ten 
years. There has been no going backward. The simple 
fact is, they went outside, expecting to find there a paradise 
of liberalism ; and they have found, scattered here and there, 
a few faithful ones who would stand by the banner, and a 
multitude who would not. I think the history is almost 
identical within and without. 

Now some of us said, ‘“ We will stay where we are, and we 
will be true to this proclamation, and we will stand by this 
banner till we have made it possible for it to have fulfilment 
in the place where we stand.” And the years have passed ; 
and to-day I profess that we have made advance toward that 
standard, in the fulfilment of our professions. I have no 
question whatever about the future. I have no doubt about 
the future of liberalism: its principles are founded in truth, 
and they are sure to prevail. When I came here, I under- 
stood that we were to sink the “shop,” and to come together 
for a little good fellowship; but I have found, since I came 
here, that the “shop” would not be sunk,—that we had 
come here really to celebrate it; and so I must have my 
little word. 

But, in regard to our friend, I have been in intimate 
relations with him during all this time; and, at this moment, 
this is the one thing that occurs to me as being better than 
anything else, as an illustration of his friendship: he is 
almost the only man I know of who can tell me I am a blank 
fool, without getting me mad. Now I value a‘friend who 
can do that. [Laughter and applause.] He can tell me to 
my face, when he thinks my arguments are folly, that “it 
is discouraging to see”’ 


and he does put in a qualifying 
phrase, he does say, “it is discouraging to see — what argu- 
ments an zztelligent man can use.” [Laughter.] He has a 
habit of that sort. If he sees folly, he calls it folly; and, if 
he sees fraud, he calls it fraud; and he doesn’t exactly see 
why it is that those whom he characterizes don’t always take 
it kindly. [Laughter.] He simply states these things as he 
would any other fact in natural history: it is a part of his 
science ; and it is not at all strange that other people, who 
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don’t understand him, think there is some rancor in him. 
There is not a bit: it is simply cool, quiet, scientific state- 
ment of fact as he understands it. And I am not a bit sorry 
that he is going to get out of this business that he is in, for 
this reason,— not because the cause of liberalism is by any 
means too poor work for such a man to do: but, by this 
plainness of speech, and by the peculiar relations he has 
come into with certain people, he has made it impossible for 
him to use his best gifts. I had occasion to remark, when I 
first heard of this change that was taking place, that St. Paul 
— (I don’t think our Brother Connor did him quite justice. 
He said, speaking of his superstitions, that they had won 
the world; that we hadn’t got far enough away from the 
superstitions of St. Paul to do Marcus Aurelius justice. The 
fact is, we haven’t got far enough away from St. Paul's super- 
stitions to do Azm justice),— but I was going to remark of 
him that he was very proud of having, on a certain occasion, 
fought with beasts at Ephesus ; but he didn’t have any idea 
of taking it up as a regular vocation. [Laughter.] I think 
our friend has too good gifts to be wasted in that warfare. 
Let the gladiators fight with beasts; but he is not of that 
sort, and he has not quite come to himself yet. There is a 
poet in him that he is not doing justice to now. By and by, 
when he gets into retirement, in the “still air of delightful 
studies ’ 
fellow will come out again; and I think that in the course of 
ten years he will do far better work than he could do in any 
controversy, in any contest, of this sort; and I believe that 
we shall all at last come into a substantial unity. We have 
been divided in theology, we have been much united in our 
philosophy: I am sure we are wholly united in friendship, 
and I bid him God-speed. I am just as ready now, as four- 
teen years ago, to return the right hand of fellowship, 
which I think never has been taken back; although in the 


) 


that has been referred to, the poet and the good 


peculiar sense in which it was then offered it could not now 
be given. [Loud applause. | 


The Chairman read a long telegram from Dr. Felix Adler, 
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and letters from Judge Hurlbut, Rabbi Schlesinger, and Rev. 
Mr. Voysey, of London; after which he called upon Dr. 
Horsch, of Dover, N-H. 


REMARKS OF DR. CARL H. HORSCH. 


I was with our friend in that first fight in Dover; and ever 
since he and I have, as we call it in German, ‘‘ Bruederschaft 
getrunken,’— drunk brotherhood together. Talent and schol- 
arship, shrewdly and cunningly adapted to established con- 
ditions, to the rules and notions of society, and used for 
selfish ends, bring generally financial success and reputation 
from the masses, but not from developed minds. A scholar 
who advocates truth for the truth’s sake, and is compelled by 
his honesty to criticise the so-called prominent men, and 
expose falsehood and wrong, has a hard task, because the 
masses do not understand him. The indifferent do not co- 
operate; and those who do or ought to comprehend and 
appreciate his efforts like their easy and lucrative positions 
too well. But we rejoice that a ten years’ toil for the better 
conditions of humanity, which our dear friend Francis E. 
Abbot has carried out so well, finds more and more apprecia- 
tion; and, if evolution and progress do not cease, posterity 
must yet accept and enjoy the principles which 7he Index 
has pointed out, and which we sincerely hope it will con- 
tinue to do. I therefore call our meeting this evening the 
“Holy Supper of the Nineteenth Century”; and I think, if 
those good men, Socrates, Jesus, and others, were living, 
they would be likely to be here with us. 


ADDRESS OF MR. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Having done ample justice to two dinners this afternoon 
and evening, it may be supposed that I am_ pretty well 
wound up, and ready for the emergency. But one may be 
wound up in two ways: he may be wound up ready to go, or 
so wound up he can’t go. Whichever may be my predica- 
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ment at the present time, I can certainly say as much as 
this: I am truly glad to come here to-night, and take part in 
this ‘‘ Farewell, God bless you!” to our friend. But I must 
also say that my presence here does not mean a desire on 
my part to indorse Mr; Abbot’s course during the last three 
years, nor for any particular’year. I take him in the lump; 
and not because I have agreed with him in opinion, for I 
have often found that I did not, and sometimes should have 
liked to go and fight it out with him. But he has a way of 
insisting upon reasons; and it is not always easy to givea 
reason. [Laughter.] So I have adopted with him the same 
course which so well serves me with others from whom | 
differ. In this evolutionary epoch, one cannot go far wrong, 
if he begins by admitting what everybody says, and then 
goes on with his own beliefs. [Laughter. ] 

I esteem Mr. Abbot as a man of convictions. I honor 
him as an able and earnest worker. I like him because he 
will say squarely what he thinks ; and ¢haz, I take it, is what 
we should desire of every man. We want a free and fearless 
expression of convictions on allsubjects that may arise for 
our consideration. And we must remember also that no 
question can be held to be so settled and sacred that there 
may not be entertained in different minds more than one 
side. This is true not alone of theological or religious ques- 
tions, but likewise of all social and moral questions. And 
what is always needed is that all people shall freely give ut- 
terance to their convictions, and also exercise the broadest 
charity toward one another. So only can we get at fact 
and truth. I have come to believe that there can scarcely be 
an opinion so abhorrent to my own sense of right but some 
honest man may hold it. Truly, there is no accounting for 
opinions. And now I am led to say that, if there is any one 
thing that may excite our fear,—and I.am not given to fear,— 
if there is anything we need to fear, it is this: that we shall 
get so into the habit of saying “we” and “us” that we shall 
not do justice to others who hold opposing views. It is the 
partisan spirit that needs to be crushed everywhere. We 
must not only listen to those who totally disagree with us in 
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their intellectual convictions, but be as ready to respect and 
honor them as if they and we were in closest harmony. If 
there has been anything done helpful to theology, it is, I 
' think, the getting rid of a Deity who would cast into a hor- 
rible place all unbelievers. We are taught that Deity is in 
some way enshrined in mankind. Our friend Mr. Potter 
has written of the “ Divine Incarnation in Humanity.”” Now, 
if we have indeed got a better Deity,—better because he 
does not burn unbelievers;—and we are here to represent 
that Deity in our own conduct, why, we ourselves must not 
burn them. If we object to a hell for such offenders be- 
yond, we must not make one here. On the contrary, we 
must so tolerate or appreciate all shades of conviction that 
we can enter into the thoughts and feelings of all people, 
and thereby be able better to judge of what they may say, 
and so fairly come to understand one another. The great 
mass of people, holding whatever opinions, mean to be hon- 
est, and are honest. We must come together as man with 
man, brother with brother, neither saying, “I am holier than 
thou,” but each inviting the other, with “ Come, let us reason 
together.” So only shall we get at the truth, and fitly serve 
each the other. 

Let me say a word in regard to what was said by friend 
Connor. I was a little surprised at his speech ; and yet I 
must honor him for making it, for that is the way he feels. 
If he had had two dinners, perhaps he would not have felt 
quite that way. [Laughter.] I cannot think the country is 
quite so badly off. I can’t believe that even our Presiden- 
tial contest, to which he looks forward without pleasure, is 
going to be so miserable a failure in all respects. I don’t 
much care which man wins. That will not bother me. He 
deprecates the wrangling and confusion, the hurrahing and 
inconsequential strife. But there is this which all this tu- 
mult will secure,—a wide-spread discussion of important top- 
ics ; not merely on the stump, but it will be all the people 
talking with one another, discussing the right and wrong of 
things. Thus, whichever party or man shall triumph, an 
educational process for all the people will be one of the 
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results. I think there is a great principle lying somewhere 
between the two parties. I am myself half Republican and 
half Democrat. [Laughter.] I believe in centralization, 
one way looking at it; and I believe in extreme State rights, 
looking at that in a certain way. There is a question herein 
involved yet to be settled,—a great question, which lies 
deeper than any merely political movement. It is a ques- 
tion of the kind of czvz/ life that shall prevail throughout the 
whole country. We ask, What shall become of the country ? 
Shall the country be equal to its opportunity? Shall there 
be room for all people to “ve here and grow here,—for all, 
every man and every woman, to be himself and herself, and 
make the most of himself or herself, and the best? It is 
not, I say, a question of political fortunes, but a question 
involving the social life and growth of a great people. 

Our friend does not hope for very much, at least in the 
near future. I may say that I have ceased to hope; and yet 
Iam not without hope or its equivalent. I don’t hope that 
this or that may happen. It really doesn’t matter. I am 
not cast down if it does not, nor am I greatly lifted up if it 
does. For all the time I feel and know that there is some- 
thing in the heart of the world that has got to come out of 
it, and will come out, in due season. In short, the universe 
has a meaning that must and will be expressed. The worlds 
— we -—are inthe process. So it does not signify whether 
the “millennium” come to-day, to-morrow, or a hundred or 
a thousand years hence. It can’t come any faster than it 
can come. If I hadn't faith that this universe, this univer- 
sal life, meant this successful evolution and achievement, I 
would end all thought on the subject at once. But I have 
the abiding, ever-present conviction that all this agitation, 
all this work, and all these plans,—all the joys, sorrows, all 
the manifold life we are passing through,— mean — zx due 
season —the blossoming of the flower of humanity. The 
race can no more escape the achievement than it can escape 
the life it has begun. 

So, you see, while I do not have hopes, I am not without 
hope, in what I believe to be the largest and best sense of 
the word. 


, 
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And therefore I recognize in this work, in this Free Relig- 
ious movement, in what our friend Abbot has achieved, in 
what others have done, in what all have done and are doing, 
good and helpful contributions. There was a time when I 
was much disturbed because the Unitarians adopted for a 
creed the “Lordship of Christ.” But I have lived to see 
even their little creed become a dead letter. 

Mr. Amrs.— No! 

Mr. Morsr.— No? The very presence of our friend here 
on this occasion testifies that it is so. [Laughter. } 

Well, this was an entirely impromptu speech. Thoreau 
used to say that it takes a long time to make a thing short. 
{[Laughter.] Perhaps if I had been better occupied during 
the day, I might have made it shorter, and have told you 
what I feel and think better than I have done. One word 
more, and I will stop. Let everybody say as he thinks, and, 
whether what he says be right or wrong, it won’t matter; for 
if only the Sfzvz¢ of Truth lead, it will guide into all truth. 
It is not of so much consequence whether you or I speak 
the truth to-day, but whether we ¢vy to speak it. Every one 
so trying, with charity and free toleration of one another, 
instead of dividing more and more into cliques or sects or 
associations, we shall come more and more to realize that we 
belong to the whole race, and have one common association 
round the globe. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF URIEL H. CROCKER, ESQ. 


I did not expect to be called upon to-night. I am not a 
talking man, and there are so many here who are talking 
men —clergymen and ex-clergymen —that I supposed there 
would be no danger of my being reached; and I believe the 
hour has arrived, too, at which we agreed to adjourn. I will 
say, however, that I am one of the few here that have never 
met Mr. Abbot till to-night (I believe I had only known him 
through Zhe /ndex, and through his published addresses); 
but I felt, from what I had known of him, strongly moved to 
come, and, by my mere presence as one, help to give expres- 
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sion to the feeling that I had of honor for the effort shown 
by him in his honest and earnest and self-sacrificing main- 
tenance of what he believed to be the truth, in endeavoring 
to help to dispel the superstitions that were prevalent, and 
in trying to hold back the body of the liberals from rushing 
precipitately, after having given up certain superstitions, 
into the adoption of every new and crude idea as the truth. 
It has seemed to me that he was one of the few that had 
battled nobly to resist that tendency. For that reason, I 
was glad, and am glad, to be here to help to honor him. 
[ Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF REV. W, H. SPENCER. 


It is too late now, Mr. Chairman, to make a speech; but 
I do want to say to Mr. Abbot what I never have said to 
him, and what I never said to any other man in the world, 
but what I did say to my wife,—that I felt under more 
obligation to Mr. Abbot for mental stimulus during the last 
ten years, since he has been the editor of 7he /udex, than to 
any other living man in New England; and that is saying 
considerable. And I believe that Free Religion, too, is 
under more obligation to him than to any other man in New 
England. He has made Free Religion more rational; he 
has defended it, I think, with the best reasons; he has 
made it more free, in the best possible sense of that word,— 
never allowing freedom to run down into license or licen- 
tiousness ; and we owe him an immense debt of gratitude, 
I think, because he has defended Free Religion from what, 
in his letter just read, Mr. Voysey well describes asthe 
dissolute section of the liberals.” When she was assailed, 
when her principles were attacked, Frank Abbot, at consid- 
erable personal sacrifice, we all feel, drew his sword and 
defended her, and did it manfully. For that we ought to be 
very grateful. It may be that the result of all this may not 
be seen in a day; but, as another letter-writer says, it may 
be the stones which we have been sinking in the marsh, and 
which by and by will make a highway over which the relig- 
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ion of the future will travel safely. I do not feel so gloomy 
as Mr. Connor does, by any means. I feel very hopeful for 
Free Religion. I do not know that it will prosper as Free 
Religion, under that name. But I say that it is infiltrating 
itself everywhere; it is honeycombing all the Christian 
sects; they are adopting our ideas. Unitarianism finds it 
very difficult in’many places in the West to establish her 
churches, because she finds already established there some 
orthodox church with a liberal minister, a minister who does 
not believe in eternal punishment, or in the deity of Jesus in 
any proper sense, any more than the Unitarian minister 
does; and he is preaching it to his people, and is out- 
flanking Unitarianism in that way. Sometimes Unitarian- 
ism is reproached because she is making so little progress, 
establishing so few churches; but she is growing under 
another name. And our ideas are growing under another 
name; they are saturating Unitarianism. And I cannot 
agree with Brother Batchelor that Unitarianism, although 
it is liberal, does stand essentially where we do. It is 
not so broad, I think, as Free Religion. We invite to our 
fellowship not only all those who, as the Unitarians say, 
are “followers of Jesus Christ, or wish to be,” but those 
who believe in truth as it is in Jesus, and truth as it is out- 
side of Jesus,— those who are followers of truth wherever it 
may lead. I wish to say that to Mr. Batchelor, because, 
like my friend on my left here [Mr. Potter], I have felt that 
I was excluded from even the rather hospitable body of 
Unitarians. I am very happy to be here to express the love 
and admiration which I have for our friend. This, I trust, 
will not be our last supper, by any means. I hope he will 
have many more; and, although Mr. Abbot goes away from 
us, I think that that same spirit of truth — what our Chris- 
tian friends call the Holy Ghost—which has filled him 
during the last ten years will pursue him still, and so pos- 
sess him that he will be obliged to take up the work which 
he now drops fora moment. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Connor desired to add a word of explanation, and 
said :— 

I am not in the least bit “gloomy.” I only stood on one 
side of the question, the other side of which has been so 
well talked about by those who have followed me. And I 
am very glad of that. I never recognized so much before the 
advantage of speaking early, and having a somewhat crude 
presentation whipped into shape. 


THE CHAIRMAN'S CLOSING WORDS. 


The hour for breaking up the assembly having arrived, 
Mr. Ames said :— 


Gentlemen,—I1 think we part to-night with something of 
inward assurance that we belong to each other in a way we 
knew before, but never so well comprehended. It ‘is not 
Garfield nor Hancock,—it is a fair election; and it is not 
your ism nor mine, but it is fair and honest methods in in- 
quiry and in action. Isn’t that our platform and purpose? 
And isn’t that the central impression of all we have said 
and tried to say, and mean to do and be? So help us 
Heaven, we will carry it out from this place, and help to 
make it a part of the public. property of the world. [Ap- 
plause.| And you, my friend,— you have not only pointed 
out the way, but have walked in it; and our differences ‘do 
not touch that central and radical agreement which is the 
most conservative thing in the universe. God bless us every 
one! Good-night! 
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THE LETTERS. 


From Rev. JOHN C. LEARNED. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 18, 1880. 
Rey. M. J. SAVAGE: 

My dear Sivy,—1am glad my friend Abbot is to have a dinner. Since 
1865, he has been plentifully served with “ gridiron.” Now let him have 
a dinner! J only wish there was some way to make it perpetual. There 
is no man of my acquaintance who better deserves it. 

Mr. Abbot was a classmate of mine at the Cambridge Divinity School. 
It was there that I first conceived an admiration for his scholarship and 
for his high sense of honor. No man among us read Greek so well; 
and he was master of the rules of logic. His arguments, on any ques- 
tion that interested him, were always worth hearing,—though they did 
not a/ways convince me then, and have not a/ways done so since. Our 
premises were sometimes different. For example, I remember that once 
we argued the question of temperance. I was brought up on the total- 
abstinence principle, and defended it. He did not believe in that doc- 
trine or practice,— denied that it could properly be called temperance, 
and, to clinch the argument, cited the example of ‘our Lord and Sav- 
iour,” who drank wine with his disciples! It was in vain that I quoted, 
in desperation, from an elaborate sermon of the Plummer Professor, re- 
cently preached to the Harvard students, showing that Jesus and the 
twelve used only the unfermented juice of the grape. (We both of us 
know that that argument was as weak as water !) 

Though I am nearly as good a total-abstinent to-day as I was then, 
yet I will now admit that, on “ Christian grounds,” he had the advantage 
of me in the discussion. In other words, at that time, I feel sure, he 
was a better “ Christian” than I was; and he knows how it was himself. 

To speak more seriously, however, the man whom this festival was 
meant to honor by his presence honors all who gain admission to the 
feast. I wish it were possible for me to be there, for old friendship’s 
sake, for present congratulations, and for the “great expectations” we 
all cherish of his services to truth and humanity in new fields of thought 
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and labor. It is a rare thing, in any century, that men meet to compli- 
ment such worth and work as is identified with the name of Francis 
E. Abbot. Heroism is of many kinds. Every age can furnish heroes of 
some sort. But the moral hero,—the man who can speak truth when 
others dissemble, who dares to trust the naked truth in the face of armed 
and overwhelming majorities, who stands for conscience and character 
in an age of immoralities,— rarest of all,—surely such a man deserves 
the right hand of our approval and fellowship. 


“Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus round which systems grow; 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow.” 


Accept my thanks for the invitation to be with you, and my regrets 
that I cannot take my place at the table, and believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, Jno. C. LEARNED. 


From the Rev. Epwarp C. Towne. 


UNDERBANK PARSONAGE, STANNINGTON. 
Near Sheffield, England. 
Rey. M. J. SAVAGE: 

Dear Str,— lf I could possibly arrange it on so short notice, 1 should 
cross the Atlantic to join Mr. Abbot’s friends in the greeting of affection 
and sympathy and honor which they will give him on the twenty-fifth. 

The motion for keeping Unitarianism liberal and our Christianity free, 
which Mr. Abbot made at Syracuse, and made in vain, it fell to me to 
second. If that motion were to be made now, Unitarianism itself, not 
only by its younger leaders, but by its elder, would eagerly second it, 
and with an acclaim of pride and respect toward Mr. Abbot which few 
men ever win. The denial of the petition made at Syracuse by Mr. 
Abbot led to the founding of the club first called the Free Religious 
Club, and afterwards the Radical Club, and to the organization of the 
Free Religious Association. Every incident of that history is as fresh 
before me as if but yesterday; and I am confident that, from first to 
last, the grace and truth of Mr. Abbot’s participation in it were singu- 
larly clear and pure and genuine. I believe there is no doubt that Mr. 
Abbot deliberately sacrificed a valuable and distinguished appointment 
at Harvard University to keep truth with: his conscience by his Syra- 
cuse protest: and I know that a like appointment at Cornell University 
would have fallen to him, had not those who confessed his unexampled 
claims felt bound to conciliate prejudice by preferring a man who had 
the high candor to say, “Against Mr. Abbot I have no claim.” Those 
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who were responsible, at New York and at Syracuse, for an orthodox 
bolt on the door of Unitarian communion, did wrong and injury in 
more than one case, as real and cruel as any ever done by persecuting 
vigor. There were wounds inflicted then which have not yet ceased 
to bleed. The best that courage and self-devotion and patient endur- 
ance could accomplish, to make a career outside the lines of inherited 
opportunity, has been done by Mr. Abbot during the decade of toils 
and trials which has now reached a close. Between a liberalism that 
was faithless and a libertinism that was shameless, Mr. Abbot had to 
stand doubly unsupported; but he has stood increasingly triumphant to 
the end, and he leaves his post without a stain. 
My own experience shows me how extreme is the difficulty of making 
a great breach with tradition, and a great battle over untried ground for 
a new field and new lines of religious and humane activity. My conclu- 
sion has been that Unitarianism went outside of genuine Christianity 
when it decreed to keep a survival of worship of the “ Lord Jesus” ; 
and I hold that the identical mind that was in Christ has remained un- 
abated, undimmed, and illustrious in the character, the conscience, the 
career of toil and sacrifice and renunciation, for which your festival of 
affection and sympathy will make a sacramental celebration. I ardently 
hope that Mr. Abbot has another career yet before him, of noble study 
in many directions, and of counsels of wisdom and learning and conse- 
cration by which religion, social progress, morals, philosophy, and poli- 
tics may greatly benefit. To whatever motion of honor to him may be 
made, I beg to give my most hearty second and most cordial applause, 
fervently trusting that the sweetness and light which Mr. Abbot has 
ever kept within himself may henceforth fall all about him to make 
bright and glad his every step. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


From Mr. CHARLES D. B. MILLs. 


To Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, Rev. W. J. PorrEr, and others of the Com- 
mittee: 

Dear Friends,— Your kind invitation to me to be present and _partici- 
pate in the enjoyments of the occasion that your circular describes has 
been received. Be assured that nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to unite with you, and others who may be there, in rendering this 
mark, slight token as it is, of honor to the name and services of the re- 
tiring editor of Zhe Jndex. But to attend will be out of my power. I 
can be present, therefore, with you only in spirit. 
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There is no name, certainly in our country, whom I more cordially 
esteem —none that I more deeply love, and with all my heart would 
bless —than Francis E. Apnor. 

I knew of Mr. Abbot first in 1866 (I think it was), at the time of the 
holding of the National Conference of the Unitarian Churches, in this 
city. His brave and memorable protest in that Convention I have 
always remembered. I was not, however, at that time so fortunate as 
to have heard him on the floor of the Conference, or to have made his 
personal acquaintance. Later, I heard of and saw extracts from the 
sermons of the young preacher in Dover, N.H.; and later still, but not 
long after, I became acquainted with the projected enterprise of pub- 
lishing Zhe Jndex at Toledo, Ohio. 

The protest, the sermons, the withdrawal from the denomination he 
had stood connected with, prompted by deep, conscientious convictions, 
the prospectus of The /udex, and the utterances of that paper,—these 
all, and increasingly as they came, won my respect and approval: and, 
from that first day to the present, I have marked the course of this 
protestant and earnest apostle of truth and liberty with ever-deepening 
interest and ever-growing admiration. 

He has struck stalwart blows for freedom; he has borne invaluable 
testimony for a principle in religious faith which must have more and 
more recognition and cordial honor in ages to come, as the mind of man 
expands, becomes more thoughtful, wise, and free. His service in this 
behalf has been priceless. The cause of Free and Rational Religion 
in our country, and through the world, owes him a debt deeper than can 
ever be cancelled. 

In the defence he has made latterly, especially, of the principles of 
morality,— showing that liberty is not license, that the restraints and 
guidance of a just morality are not annulled or broken, they are rather 
confirmed and strengthened in the emancipation from a dogmatic and 
limitary religion,—he has done also an inestimable service. Here, too, 
we have occasion to hold him in high honor. 

Our brother has stood for ws and for humanity. He has wrought, 
through all these years of toil and sacrifice, for liberty, and for interests 
in which we all have vital stake. 

I offer, if in order for your occasion, my sentiment : — 

Our esteemed guest, whose clear perceptions have been equalled 
alone by his dauntless courage,— to whom truth was majesty supreme, 
with whom to see was to do, to be commanded of Heaven was to obey. 
His unswerving devotion we warmly honor, his work and example we 
cherish with deep gratitude and love,—we hold in remembrance, and 
commend them for quickening and inspiration. Our benedictions follow 
him. May his work, in whatever field in the future, be crowned with a 
success as complete, a recognition as wide and cordial, as his labors 
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during the past in behalf of Free Religion, and the enduring claims of 
a true morality, have been arduous, self-sacrificing, and untiring. 
I remain, with sincere sympathy, and best wishes ever, 
Yours fraternally, CHAS: Do Bs Mires: 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., June 23, 1880. 


From Mr. E. W. MEDDAUGH. 


DETROIT, June 23, 1880. 


Gentlemen, —\ briefly replied some days since to a note of invitation 
to be present and participate at a dinner in honor of my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Abbot; but I cannot permit the occasion to pass without adding a 
few words beyond the formal regret for my enforced absence. 

As one of the Directors of the Index Association from its organiza- 
tion to its dissolution, and as his friend, I have had personal knowledge 
of some of the difficulties that Mr. Abbot has had to contend with in his 
work for the past nine years. Himself actuated by motives as high and 
pure as ever moved man to action, and filled with a spirit of zeal for 
helping his fellows to a higher and better life, he began the publication 
of Zhe Index. He was young, and hope was buoyant in him. The 
future seemed full of promise, —not of personal gain or advantage to 
himself (for of this he took no thought), but of opportunity for the great 
work of reform to which he had dedicated his life. 

He has met with reverses. He has not realized that full measure of 
success which he not only hoped for, but expected. The /ndex, which 
to most of its readers for the past ten years has been a synonyme for 
Abbot, which he created, and with which are associated in his mind the 
most cherished desires of his life, is about to pass from his hands; 
and he is compelled to abandon this chosen field of labor and usefulness 
for another, which is not of his choice, but is born of necessity. Such 
an occasion would be a trying one to any of us, and it is the more so to 
our friend from the profoundly earnest and deeply rooted purpose of his 
soul, which is thus temporarily thwarted of its object. 

But, while tendering to Mr. Abbot the sympathy of our hearts in his 
disappointment, we should but poorly perform the friendly office, if we 
failed to reverse the shield, that he may sce the other side. In these 
years of editorial labor, he has accomplished a noble work. Both by 
precept and example, he has helped many poor souls to a clearer per- 
ception of the duties of life, and to the strength for performing them. 
He has taught them that there is a foundation for pure ethics outside of 
the /ex scripta, and by his example has demonstrated the practicability 
of living, not only by it, but up to it. The influence of his teaching and 
example will continue to bear abundant and rich fruit, through the lives 
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and labors of his disciples, that will testify to the grand success of his 
life and work, though he should “ end all here.” 

But, invaluable as has been his work of the past, it is, if life, health, 
and opportunity permit, but a preface to the great volume that is to 
come. The world cannot spare Francis Ellingwood Abbot from the 
field of philosophical thought; and there is a grave duty resting upon 
us, who know and appreciate his value here, to see to it that no circum- 
stance within our control is suffered to drive him from it. Let us, then, 
avail ourselves of this social occasion, not alone to wish him a hearty 
God-speed in the business upon which he is entering, but to comfort and 
cheer him with the pledge of our substantial aid, should it be required, 
to the end that he may continue his philosophical studies, and labor for 
the furtherance of truth and the well-being of mankind. 

E. W. MEDDAUGH. 
To Rev. M. J. Savace and others, Committee, etc., Boston. 


From the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY. 


CAMDEN HousrE, DuLwicu, Lonpon, S.E., 


June 7, 1880. 
To the Rev. M. J. SAVAGE: 


Dear Sir,—I regret exceedingly that the wide Atlantic prevents my 
being present at the complimentary dinner to be given to my dear and 
esteemed friend, Francis Ellingwood Abbot. I have a grateful recol- 
lection of the years during which I served under him as a modest 
contributor to Zhe /udex. For kindness and courtesy to his staff, he 
could not be surpassed. But, apart from all personal considerations, | 
have admired Mr. Abbot as in every inch of him an honest, courageous, 
and pure-minded man. His attitude, of late years especially, toward 
the dissolute section of free-thinkers and so-called liberals, commands 
our warmest applause. “Abbot and 7he Judex’’ will be remembered 
generations hence as the savior of the cause of true liberty of thought, 
by claiming and demanding that before all things it should be decevwz. 
I only wish that our common gratitude could find some solid expression 
in giving to our friend Abbot, for the rest of his life, absolute immunity 
from worldly cares. If any such testimonial is started, I beg you kindly 
to give me the earliest opportunity of subscribing towards it. 

- I am, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

CHARLES VOYSEY. 
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From Gen. ROBERT J. TURNBULL. 


WESTCHESTER, June 5, 1880. 
The Rev. M. J. SAVAGE and Members of the Committee: 


Gentlemen, — As your note of invitation was only received a few days 
ago on my return from the South, my reply has been necessarily delayed. 
I should be rejoiced to be one of the company on the occasion of the 
dinner to our admired friend, Mr. Abbot, but regret that family duties at 
that time render it impossible for me to be absent from home. 

I cannot, however, at this time forbear recording my testimony to the 
expanding and enlightening influence that Mr. Abbot’s editorship of Zhe 
Index, with its purity of moral sentiment and elevating tone, free from 
all taint of superstition, has had upon my mind during the decade that I 
have been its constant reader. The paper was first brought to my notice 
by my valued friend, Mr. A. Warren Kelsey, also a frequent contributor 
to its columns, during the dark days at the South that followed the close 
of the war, when failure and ruin in that section seemed to follow every 
enterprise, however well conceived or faithfully executed. In the isola- 
tion of a bachelor’s life upon a remote plantation, its advent was then 
like a ray of light from a brighter world; and its strong reliance upon 
natural resources and upon our own natural endowments, for the solu- 
tion of all difficulties, was a tower of strength to the mind in dealing 
with the trials and disappointments of the situation, and I think in my 
own case has contributed much to a result which I think I may consider 
a partial success, where there has been little else than failure. 

That this life is worth living for its own sake, and that as a duty, as 
well as a pleasure, we should live in action, has appeared so clearly from 
its pages and his pen that the scene of labor has seemed invested with 
a new interest, and as leading to issues in a fruitful future, notwithstand- 
ing the encouragements which seemed to be wanting to the eye of faith. 

In whatever channel the labors of Mr. Abbot may hereafter be di- 
rected, there is none, I am sure, where their spirit will be more missed, 
and where greater regret will follow their cessation, than as editor of 
The Index. Yours very truly, 

ROBERT J. TURNBULL. 


From Prof. Ezra AxBsBot, D.D., LL.D. 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE: 

Dear Siy,— Please accept my thanks for your invitation to attend the 
dinner in honor of Francis E. Abbot. I have been hoping to be present, 
but find, to my great regret, that it will be out of my power. Though 
our opinions are different on some important subjects, no one could join 
more heartily in a testimonial of respect for his noble character. His 
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disinterestedness, earnestness, courage, honesty, and purity, conjoined 
with remarkable intellectual ability, have long commanded my highest 
admiration. He is one whom no motive could tempt for a moment to 
swerve from fidelity to his convictions of Truth and Right. It is of such 
stuff that heroes and martyrs are made. 
Very truly yours, 
EZRA ABBOT. 


From ex-Judge E. P. HuRLBUT 


ALBANY, June 14, 1880. 
Messrs. M. J. SAVAGE, W. J. POTTER, and others: 

Gentlemen, — My time of life, and the distance (reckoned by miles) 
between us, prevent my attendance at the dinner to Mr. Francis E. 
Abbot. Yet the distance is only of miles, for I am near you in spirit, 
and shall be proud to be recorded as of the number who rendered due 
honor to the manly worth, the enlightened intellect and moral tone of 
the editor of The /ndex. 

It is rare, in this world of ours, to find a man who combines the intel- 
lect to form, and the moral courage to avow and defend, in the face 
of all prejudice, opinions at variance with those of the large majority 
of his fellow-men, placing himself remote from the sympathies of his 
contemporaries, — 


“ Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too,’”— 


simply for truth’s sake. Yet Mr. Abbot is such a man, — one “ quit of 
the priests and books,” who has attained from the first to the fourth 
good rule of Gautama, “ Right doctrine, right purpose, right discourse, 
and right behavior.” 

On two great points which he has made prominent in The /udex and 
advocated with singular ability, — the correction of religious opinions by 
the light of science and the complete secularization of the State, — he 
will live, I hope, to find himself with the majority. 

On another point, —the advocacy of a pure morality, based on the 
natural laws, amid the wreck of ancient myths and superstitions, — 
Mr. Abbot has labored long and well, being all the while “the best- 
abused man” among us. Yet he and his paper have survived, — himself 
to flourish in some other field of usefulness to his fellow-men, and the 
paper to be still welcomed by the leading minds of America and Europe, 
which have hitherto appreciated it so highly. 

I would write much more, but, on occasions like yours, brevity is a 
virtue; and I content myself with adding my kindest wishes for Mr. 
Abbot and those who honor him. 

Very sincerely yours, 


) 


1Sq 12. JanOiRIGRUAn, 
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West NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y., 
June 21, 1880. 


My dear Sir, —\ am very much obliged by the kind invitation to the 
dinner to Mr. Abbot, and I am very sorry that I cannot accept it. It is 
a tribute of honor to a scholar who has resolutely maintained the three 
fundamental American rights, —the three in one, and the only trinity 
which probably he would be willing to acknowledge: free thought, free 
speech, and a free press. All friends of morai and intellectual liberty, 
who know how subtle, but how strong, are the influences arrayed against 
it, will gladly unite both in testifying their regard and sympathy for one 
who has served the cause so faithfully as Mr. Abbot, and in wishing him 
prosperity in his new career. 

With great regard, very truly yours, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


From Rev. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


NEw YORK, 232 E. 15, May 30, 1880. 

Dear Mr. Savage,—I shall not be able to join your dinner to Mr. 
Abbot, for I have just lost a very dear brother, and shrink from 
festivities. 

I am none the less glad that Boston is ready to testify its respect for 
the manly courage and conscientious verity of my honored friend, Mr. 
Abbot, with whose special views I have no great sympathy, but with 
whose pure spirit and self-sacrificing fidelity I have boundless fellow- 
feeling. I wish you the greatest success in giving Mr. Abbot a hearty 
send-off from his editorial office. We shall welcome him in New York, 
where we hear he is coming, with lively expectations of shis success in 
his new calling as classical teacher; and we hope to give him all the 
support he desires. : 

Very cordially yours, 
HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


From Prof. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


ST. Louis, Mo., June 22, 1880. 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE: 

Dear Sir,—\t would give me great: pleasure to be with you on the 
occasion of the dinner to Mr. Francis E. Abbot, but the necessity of 
visiting Missouri and Arkansas this week renders it impossible. I 
share with you in the desire to show some token of respect and regard 
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for Mr. Abbot, who has given such a rare example of honest, manly 
character to the world. I trust he may yet long continue to be as 


helpful to us as in the past. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. T. HARRIS. 


From Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Dear Mr. Savage,— J regret that my departure for America this year 
will be a little too late for me to avail myself of the invitation with which 
your Committee have honored me. I have met many a worthy soldier 
of truth and justice at Young’s, but none more valiant in a cause he 
holds true than Francis E, Abbot. When he ran up his little paper- 
banner at Toledo, it was something like Garrison running up his small 
Liberator. he latter has become a historic flag of liberty, and the 
former will not be forgotten or unsung in the day when America wears 
as her jewels the names of those who set free her heart and brain. 

Your honored guest is less known to me personally than to most of 
those who will gather around him. I have known him mainly through 
The Index. J have sometimes differed from his opinions, and he per- 
haps oftener from mine —if that isn’t an Irishism: therefore, it will not 
be thought the partiality of personal friendship, when I say that Francis 
E. Abbot appears to me to be one of the few distinctly religious men 
who have never drawn a line against freedom of thought. That which 
was called the Theistic movement in England is declining, as I think, 
simply because those who pioneered it came to a point beyond which 
they could not move in the direction of liberty. There are some who 
feel, with Spinoza, that to define God is to destroy him; whose only 
clear conceptions in that direction are such as are defined against such 
definitions. I am one of these, and must say that the more constructive 
Theists speak of us and our negative position in an unfriendly way,— 
some of them sharply enough to suggest that their deity is not far 
evolved beyond that earlier one supposed to be so anxious about human 
notions concerning him. Among the songs which the late Professor 
Clifford composed while at Cambridge, and which the students there 


still sing, one has a verse running : — 


“Tf you and God should disagree 
On questions of Theologee, 
You're damned to all Eternitee, 

Poor, blind worm!” 


The song will no doubt be sung so long as even liberal minds are so 
often found defending certain views as if religion and moral life de- 
pended on them,— which were as much as to say that one cannot fall 
in love without holding certain physiological or metaphysical theories 
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of his sweetheart’s nature. The little difficulty about this proposition 
is that it is not true. And Mr. Abbot has recognized that it is not. 
While meeting opinion with argument, he has not added any sting such: 
as men use on each other when they are aiming to please God. He 
has spoken strongly when the interests of morality seemed to him at 
stake ; but even in that controversy I cannot remember that Mr. Abbot 
has appealed to theological prejudice or claimed that Zhe /ndex was 
an organ inspired by God. These appear to me rare merits. So long 
as human society and the human mind are left free to follow a natural 
evolution, I believe they will steadily gain in wisdom, truth, and virtue : 
no error or fiction will remain, there can be no survival of the unfittest, 
unless the arrest come through some phantasmal force not included 
among the factors of natural evolution. Our differences and discussions 
may,all go on in a healthy human way, if only no man fancies he is 
dearer to God than the other man who holds another opinion. So long 
as that notion survives, even in the accents of discussion, our progres- 
sion can never be perfect. We must cast away utterly that false weight 
perpetually insinuating itself into the balances of reason, turning the 
scale this way or that by playing upon the nerves (inherited from 
theocratic ages) of the hand which should hold the balances untrem- 
blingly true. I believe Francis Abbot has held them true. So steadily 
has he done so in instances where I could judge, that even in others 
where, to my distant vision, his case was not made quite clear, 1 have 
felt that he was honestly endeavoring to hold his balances true; and it 
is for this his equity, for his scorn of piously poisoned weapons, as well 
as for his courage in taking the side of an unpopular truth and his 
patient working for it, that I am grateful for this opportunity of adding 
to the tributes of those nearer to him an old freethinker’s appreciation 
of services which it will require further years to estimate. 
Ever faithfully, 
Moncure D. Conway. 


INGLEWOOD, BEDFORD PARK, CHISWICK, Ene., June 7, 1880. 
? ? o*? “) 


Telegram from Prof. FELIx ADLER, PH.D. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CompANy, NEW York, 
June 25, 1880. 
To CHAIRMAN OF THE ABBOT DINNER:— 

Warmest, heartiest, and affectionate good wishes to Francis E. Abbot, 
who has so long pointed 7he /udex finger of liberty against all that is 
unfree, untrue, and unclean! I deplore his temporary retirement from 
the combatants, but shall be consoled in watching how the streams of 
his intellect, that have poured through the scattered channels of journal- 
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ism, will unite in one broad flow, and bear a memorable tribute to the 
sea of deep philosophical thought. 

Examinations take place in my Kindergarten to-day. I cannot be 
with you in person. I am wholly with you in spirit. Among all the 
appreciative words which you hear to-day, Abbot, there is none that 


expresses sincerer kindness than is felt for you by 
FELIX ADLER. 


From Rev. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


BROOKLYN, May 28, 1880. 
My DEAR SAVAGE :— 

I can see far enough into the future to know that it will be quite im- 
possible for me to be in Boston, June 25. I am very sorry that it hap- 
pens so, for it would give me great pleasure to attend the dinner which 
is to be given in honor of Mr. Abbot. I should be sure of meeting there 
many dear and valued friends, with whom | should like exceedingly to 
join in doing reverence to Mr. Abbot for his long and faithful service 
as editor of Zhe /ndex. Service more faithful, more earnest, more con- 
scientious, my imagination cannot conceive. Of how many editors of 
our American journals, secular or religious, could it be truly said that 
they have never once written an editorial or a paragraph which did not 
express their undermost conviction concerning the matter in hand? But 
I am confident that this might be said of Francis Abbot without a parti- 
cle of exaggeration. The life of an editor, like that of a policeman, ‘is 
not a happy one,” I fancy, under all circumstances. Its annoyances and 
anxieties cannot be few. But, while Mr. Abbot has doubtless had his 
full share of these, his consciousness of always endeavoring to find and 
speak the highest truth on every pressing theme must have afforded him 
the purest consolation. 

Precious as much of Mr. Abbot’s editorial work has been to me, what 
I have valued most have been his elaborate essays upon the nature of 
religion and morality and other kindred themes. For these I cannot 
sufficiently express my gratitude. Here, it appears to me, the genius of 
our friend has its most natural home; and I am hoping that one effect 
of his retirement from 7%e /udex will be to furnish him with ampler 
opportunity for “beholding the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies,” and reporting to us the radiance which 
he has seen. 

Absent from you in body, from my heaven-kissing hill in Western 
Massachusetts my spirit will signal across to you with kindliest fraternal 
salutation. May grace be given unto Mr. Abbot to listen patiently and 
sweetly to the truth concerning himself, in so far as it shall then and 
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there be told! Assure him that, wherever he goes, our love will follow 
him, and that in the great battle for truth and freedom we shall still count 
on him for many a valiant stroke. 

Yours ever faithfully, 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
To Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


From the Hon. FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 15, 1880. 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE: 

My dear Sir,—1 give you my best thanks for the invitation. Few 
things, were it but convenient, would be more agreeable to my wishes 
than to be present at the dinner proposed to be given in Boston on the 
twenty-fifth in honor of Mr. Francis E. Abbot, a gentleman for whom I 
entertain sentiments of highest respect and esteem. He has not only 
done much to break the fetters of religious superstition, for which he is 
entitled to gratitude, but he has with singular ability and earnestness 
enforced those lessons of personal rectitude without the observance of 
which there can be no solid happiness in the world. I have often risen 
from the perusal of his editorials in 7e /ndex, deeply impressed with 
their wholesome, bracing, and elevating tendency; and, with many 
others, I regret that his vigorous pen is soon to be withdrawn from its 
accustomed work. I am not quite sure that I cannot be with you on the 
25th of June; but, if not present on that occasion, please express to Mr. 
Abbot mv best wishes for his health, prosperity, and happiness, and for 
his speedy return to the field in which he has been a most sturdy and 
valuable laborer. Very truly yours, 

FRED’K DOUGLASS. 


From Mr. JoHN L. STODDARD. 


Av SEA, on board S.S. “ City of Richmond,” 
May 31, 1880. 
eae) se LC O x LES Cie: 

Dear Stv,— When, on the eve of my departure from America, I read 
your kind invitation to the Abbot Dinner, I thought I regretted as much 
as was possible my inability to be present. But after having been fora 
week tossed unmercifully on the reeling billows of old Father Neptune, 
amid horrid visions of sloping floors, swinging lamps, and drunken 
state-rooms, enlivened only, by the recollection of vile gruel and nause- 
ating dishes served by short-waisted stewards slanting about at every 
possible and impossible angle,— under such circumstances, ] confess, 
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I realize my deprivation more than ever; for the thought of a quiet 
dinner at Young’s, at a motionless table loaded with choice viands and 
surrounded by friendly faces, seems to me now the height of human 
happiness. 

Truly did Virgil sing,—‘ Caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans 
mare currunt,’—‘“ Vhey change the clime, but not the soul, who cross 
the sea.” For, however far I may be in body on the evening of June 25, 
in spirit, in sympathy, in affection, I shall be one of your pleasant com- 
pany. Were I in reality to be with you on that occasion, I would gladly 
join in the sentiment which I know animates you all. I would gladly 
unite in uttering words (which yet are unneeded) to assure our beloved 
friend and guest of the evening of the appreciation and affection which 
we feel for him, of the sorrow we experience that he is to change his 
residence to another city, and, above all, of our keen regret that he 
has deemed it necessary to relinquish the editorship of The /udex. For 
one, I cannot express in words my indebtedness to Mr. Abbot for his 
clear, thoughtful, and inspiring editorials. 

There is no parallel in America to his course as the truth-and-purity- 
loving editor of 7%e /udex. All honor to him for it! For his bold lead- 
ership and self-sacrificing devotion, the liberals of America should have 
rewarded him by an enthusiastic and loyal following. They will one day 
bitterly regret their faithless desertion of him. Yet this is, after all, true 
only of certain cunning partisans and their deluded followers. In reality, 
Mr. Abbot has a countless host of loving, sympathizing friends, who, 
though obscure, are not disloyal. Indeed, where are mo¢ his friends? 
They have spoken in unmistakable accents from Australia, from Europe, 
and from every part of our country. We represent at this dinner-table 
only a minute fraction of those who at heart thank our beloved friend a 
thousand times for all that he has done, for all that he has spoken and 
written, yes, and particularly for all that he has suffered for us and the 
cause that we hold dear. No fragrant flowers, no dinners, speeches, or 
letters, acceptable though they may be, can ever even remotely express 
our debt of gratitude to Francis E. Abbot. But as we pledge him here 
as we wish him the best of fortune, and bid 


our love and devotion, 
him a heartfelt farewell,— let us hope that he can at least detect a trace 
of what we feel in the moistened eye, the pressure of the hand, or the 
look of soul to soul. With cordial regards, 

J. L. STODDARD. 


From Rev. Davin A. WASSON. 


West MEDFORD, June 24, 1880. 


My dear Sir,—1\ regret that it will be impossible for me to attend the 
dinner to be given in honor of Mr. Abbot. But I beg leave to signify 
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my hearty appreciation of the zeal, earnestness, industry, and constancy 
shown by him in the propagation of ideas which it required intellectual 
intrepidity to arrive at, and moral courage to profess. He and I have 
differed, and do so still, though less, it may be, than formerly. But I 
have never been blind —how could any one be blind? —either to his 
acumen or his uncommon personal qualities; and of late I have warmly 
sympathized with his contention against a wild liberalism (wild, when not 
worse), and with his assertion of the authority of reason, represented by 
the great consensus of healthy minds, as opposed to the pretensions. of 
an upstart individualism which would dissolve all the great unities, spir- 
itual and social, into a dust of squeaking atoms. From his “scientific 
method” he hopes more than I; but I long to see a book in which he 
shall thoroughly test its capabilities as applied to the grand ideal inter- 
ests of mankind; and I hope earnestly that he may have health and 
leisure to prepare such an addition to our serious literature. 

Yours very truly, D. A. WASSON. 


From Rey. ROBERT COLLYER. 


NEw YorK, June 21, 1880. 
Dear Sir,— Your circular, which came this morning, thirty-five days 
after date of issue, leaves me no time to come to Boston to attend the 
dinner you propose to give Mr. Abbot on the twenty-fifth. I might not 
have been able fo come in any event, but should have tried to be there, 
because I love Francis Abbot like a brother, and admire as I love him. 
I think we are all his debtors for the noble words he has spoken to this 
generation, and the truth he has bought at such a cost, but never sold. 
It has been laid on him to penetrate into regions of thought still dim to 
many of us, and remote from our life, and to report to us how divine 
they are, even as the little garden plots in which we have to labor. He 
sees the truth in its clear whiteness: we split the white shaft into prisms 
after our kind. We cannot help this. We must all be true to our vision. 
But the whole world of freethinkers must feel, as I do, what worth there 
is in such a rare gift, and in being faithful as Mr. Abbot has been to it, 
and will be even unto death. May God bless all true pioneers like my 
friend. Yours indeed, 
ROBERT COLLYER. 


From Rev. Minor J. SAVAGE. 
Nile Tete Ne: WWanefcron:<e 


Dear Siry,—IJhad hoped to be present at the Abbot Dinner, and in 
person express my appreciation of the brains and devotion which that 
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occasion is to honor. But, so far from that, I have not now the time 
even to put on paper what I think and feel. 

We honor ourselves in honoring such a man. It has never been my 
fortune to know a more complete and unselfish consecration to principle. 
The mind and heart of one such man is enough to save any cause from 
contempt; and A movementawhich develops such can be a failure. 
Hercules cleansing the Augean stables must have presented a pitiable 
sight. I rejoice to see our Hercules set free from so disagreeable a 
labor. And now I only hope that some first-rate university will be wise 
enough to find or wake a chair for one of the first philosophical minds 
of America. 

Wishing you all a good dinner and God-speed, I am heartily yours, 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


Boston, June 13, 1880. 


From Mr. OLIVER JOHNSON. 


81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
June 11, 1880. 
My DEAR Mr. SAVAGE: — 

I very much regret that it will not be in my power to accept your kind 
invitation to the dinner to be given to Mr. Francis E. Abbot in view of 
his approaching retirement from Zhe Zudex. No one will have a place at 
your board on that occasion who cherishes a more hearty respect and 
admiration than I do for Mr. Abbot’s character and attainments, or a 
higher appreciation of the personal independence which has marked his 
whole public career. If my opinions were in all respects the same as 
his, I might well suspect that my admiration for him was that of a parti- 
san elated upon finding a strong champion of his own views ; but, differ- 
ing from him as I do upon some important issues, I feel sure that my 
admiration of himis genuine. Christianity, as I define it, —nay, let me 
rather say, as it is defined for me by our standard lexicographers, — 
imposes no yoke upon my freedom either of thought or speech, but 
furnishes me with a name of mighty power in the conflict with whatever 
tends to debase our noble humanity. Mr. Abbot is constrained to fight 
for liberty, purity, and righteousness under another banner; but he is 
fighting in the same cause and for the same ends that I am, and fighting 
honorably and bravely; and I honor him not the less because he thinks 
his position and his weapons are better than mine. I say with Paul, 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” When he has 
succeeded in reconstructing the world according to his aspirations, | am 
perfectly sure that what I call Christianity will be found enthroned in 
the minds and hearts of men, and the name of Jesus of Nazareth be 
honored and loved as never before. 
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And so, with all my heart, I crave a blessing upon your feast, and a 
perpetual benediction upon the noble man in whose honor it will be 
spread. Yours for the largest liberty, 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 


From Prof. Francis E. NIPHER. 


Sr. Louis, May 29, 1880. 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE: 

My dear Sir,—1 greatly regret that I cannot participate in the pleas- 
ant occasion in honor of Mr. Abbot, as it will be impossible for me to 
reach Boston until a somewhat later date. I am in full sympathy with 
the objects proposed, and only wish it were possible to repay the debt 
which we owe to Mr. Abbot in a more substantial currency. I hope he 
will not feel discouraged by the present appearance of events, 

When we build a road through a marsh, it is sometimes necessary to 
spend thousands of dollars in sinking stones and logs out of sight into 
the mud. Apparently there is nothing to show for the work; but the 
stones are there, and suddenly we have a road. 

I think much of Mr. Abbot’s work in 7e /udex is of this kind. The 
issues have been bravely met. People are thinking about them, and the 
final result is not doubtful. Others besides Mr. Abbot are suffering, 
and for like reasons. The most essential thing is that we do not allow 
our individual troubles to annoy us unduly. 

Thanking you most cordially for the kindness of your letter, 

I remain very truly yours, 
FRANCIS E. NIPHER. 


= From RABBI MAX SCHLESINGER. 


ALBANY, June 22, 1880. 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, Boston: 

Dear Sty, — You know that there is no wisdom in fretting because of 
the slavery in which we are held by circumstances. But sometimes the 
temptation to be unwise is too strong. How I would have delighted to 
vie with Mr. Abbot’s friends in showing honor to him who deserves it so 
well! If the tyrant circumstances had permitted me to be with you, | 
might have drawn inspiration from the genial face and sparkling eyes of 
your honored guest, and perhaps succeeded in giving utterance to the 
love and reverence | harbor for the noble man and eminent thinker. 

From the first time I ever read a line of Mr. Abbot, he became one 
of my ideals after which I endeavor to aspire. His intellectual vigor, 
unwavering earnestness, and outspoken honesty exerted upon me, at 
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least, an irresistible attraction. It seemed to me as if I had been 
acquainted with him from my earliest youth; for his is a spirit kindred 
to that of our own Jewish prophets. With the same purity of heart and 
exaltedness of thought, he forestalls the future more or less clearly 
pointed out by the Hebrew prophets, when all men will worship the God 
of Truth only. With the same fervency, unmindful of consequences, he 
expounds the religion of humanity to which Judaism at all times aspired. 
It seems but natural that he, being one of the prophets of our genera- 
tion, should be maligned and persecuted. But this fate, common to all 
great men, must endear him the more to the heart of all who are able to 
appreciate his greatness and the inestimable services which he renders 
to the development of religious thought. 

Though I deeply sorrow over his retirement from The /udex, which 
for years has been my most welcome friend, I am confident that Mr. 
Abbot will find a field for his untiring activity and zeal in behalf of 
enlightened religious sentiments. 

Thanking you most heartily for your kindness which permitted me to 
express my sympathies with Mr. Abbot and Mr. Abbot’s friends, I 
assure you that, though absent in body, I am with you in spirit. 

Most truly and respectfully yours, 
Dr. M. SCHLESINGER. 


From Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


THORNDIKE, June 24, 1880. 
Mr. M. J. SAVAGE: 


Dear Sir,—I have been expecting till to-day the pleasure of meeting 
with Mr. Abbot and his friends in Boston to-morrow evening; but cir- 
cumstances I could not foresee will prevent. The loss will be mine. 
Could I be present, I should wish to speak a few words, giving my esti- 
mate of Mr. Abbot’s ability and of the value of his services. I am glad 
to know that others will be there who will speak more fittingly than I 
should be able to. 

All honor to Francis E. Abbot, the clear-headed thinker, the con- 
scientious editor, the scholarly representative of free thought, and the 
earnest advocate of equal and exact justice for all! His unwavering 
loyalty to his own convictions of duty, and the noble moral enthusiasm 
which has sustained him in his work, command the admiration even of 
his opponents. His character, without a vulnerable spot as large even 
as the heel of Achilles through which any arrow of malice could find its 
way, is valued most by those who know him best. Thousands who have 
become acquainted with Mr. Abbot through 7e /udex will continue to 
feel a deep interest in his welfare, while they will never forget the heroic 
work he has done. 
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Regretting that I cannot be present, and wishing you a very pleasant 


party, I am 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


From Mr. CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


BROOKLINE, May 30, 1880. 
Messrs. M. J. SAVAGE, WM. J. PoTTER, and others: 


Dear Frriends,—1 rejoice to learn, by your kind note of invitation now 
before me, that the friends of Mr. Francis E. Abbot intend to give public 
expression to their high regard for him, and their appreciation of his 
work as editor of Zhe /ndex, before he leaves Boston. Circumstances 
will prevent my presence at the dinner you propose to give on the 25th 
of June. But I am heartily glad to find this occasion of declaring the 
respect and reverence I feel for Mr. Abbot, and my sense of the prac- 
tical value of his editorial work in promoting the public welfare, intel- 
lectually and morally. For ten years, we, the readers of 7he /ndex, have 
recognized in Mr. Abbot an earnest search for truth, a candid estimate 
of conflicting opinions in regard to it, a frank and fearless expression 
of the conclusions at which he had arrived, justice in dealing with oppo- 
nents, signal sweetness of temper under misrepresentation and abuse, 
confidence that free discussion is the right and the best means of finding 
truth, persistent labor and self-sacrifice in behalf of principle, and a 
purity and nobleness of life which enhanced the value of his testimony. 

I would especially mention in Mr. Abbot’s praise that, when occasion 
arose, he emphasized the distinction between liberalism and libertinism, 
and did not shrink from the unpleasant duty of resisting those who would 
press liberty to the point of licentiousness. 

Trusting that Mr. Abbot may meet the success he so well deserves 
in his next enterprise, and that all may go well at the pleasant festival 
you are arranging, 

I am yours very truly, 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


From Prof. ADOLPH WERNER. 


NEw York, 339 West 29th Street, June 1, 1880. 
Mr. M. J. SAVAGE: 

Dear Sir,— Please accept my thanks for your kind invitation. It 
would give me great pleasure to be able to join you in an expression of 
admiration of Mr. Abbot, for whose character, intellect, attainments, and 
work I have long had the highest respect. I regret exceedingly that the 
work connected with the close of the college year will detain me in New 
York. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
ADOLPH WERNER, 
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From Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


GERMANTOWN, May 31. 


Dear Sir,— My duties will keep me at home at the time of the pro- 
posed dinner to Mr. Abbot, so that I cannot accept your invitation. I 
should be glad, however, to say that, while I have often differed from 
The Index in thought and in methods, I have always respected its 
editor’s ability, thorough sincerity, and good spirit; his devoted and 
eager knight-errantry in behalf of liberty and in the search for truth; 
and his earnest loyalty in keeping the banner of liberalism free from 
moral stain. 

Sending my respects to him and the good company which will gather 
to greet him on the twenty-fifth, 

I am, dear sir, cordially yours, 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


From Mr. GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


NEWCASTLE CHAMBERS, Essex Street, Temple, 
LONDON, W.C., June 10, 1880. 

My dear Stir,— A short illness overtook me in Scotland, else I should 
have replied to your letter at once. It would be to mea pleasure, as 
well as an honor, to take part in the dinner to Mr. Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, were it possible. Few persons whom I had the pleasure to 
meet in America impressed me more than he, with his bright earnest- 
ness and singleness of purpose in the advocacy of progressive opinion. 
His noble impetuosity in striving for the intrinsic integrity of free 
thought, alike in principle and conduct, makes us all in every country 
his debtors, who care for the reputation of intellectual liberty. I trust 
that the great cause which he has so brilliantly carried forward will 
continue to prosper in the hands of Mr. Potter, his successor, and that 
Mr. Abbot will live long to witness, with pride and honor. the good 
seeds spring up a thousand-fold, which he has sown with so valiant 
a hand. 

Not being able to write myself, my daughter Emilie writes for me, in 
the hope that these few words may reach you with the many others you 
will receive on the twenty-fifth. 

Very sincerely yours, 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 
The Rev, M. J. SAVAGE. 
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From Mr. CHARLES WATTS. 


The “SECULAR REVIEW,” 84 Fleet Street, 
Lonpon, E.C., June 8, 1880. 


Dear Sir,— Many thanks for your kind invitation to be present at the 
dinner you intend giving to Mr. Abbot on June 25. I regret very much 
that I shall not be present, as it would afford me great pleasure to join 
in a manifestation of hearty appreciation of the labors of one who, like 
Mr, Abbot, has lived a noble and consistent public life. I have not the 
pleasure of personally knowing the gentleman; but, from his writings 
and the testimony of those who have the advantage of his acquaintance, 
it is evident that he is thoroughly worthy of the honor you are about to 
confer upon him. Mr. Abbot is undoubtedly a consistent worker for the 
public good, and one who has the courage of his opinions and a marked 
fidelity to conviction; a gentleman who has proved that he has a mind 
superior to selfish interests, and whose actions are governed by the 
principles of uniform rectitude and integrity. In his future career, I 
earnestly wish him every success, and trust that your gathering on the 
twenty-fifth will be in every sense successful. 

With sympathy for all who work for human improvement, 


Believe me, yours very truly, 


CHARLES WATTS. 
The Rev. M. J. SavAGE, Boston, Mass. 


From Mr. NATHANIEL R. WATERS. 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE: 

Dear Sir,—Your missives reached me in Baltimore a few days ago, 
and I would gladly thank you for them in person and be present at the 
forthcoming banquet; but fate will not have it so. To honor Mr. Abbot 
at this time is to honor Truth and Right, and to uphold the liberal cause 
upon its only safe and sound basis. We have crying need of men like 
him, and of the work they are fitted to do. Happy for society and the 
world, whose monster evils the spread of knowledge and righteousness 
alone can effectually redress, if the needed seers and doers shall speedily 
come, and if they shall be recognized and honored as they ought to be: 
wherever they appear. The liberal name covers self-seekers and dema- 
gogues to a fearful extent; and the amount of small shot expended 
against the heaving sides of moribund church religion is shocking to 
an economist. But the “ words fitly spoken,” that will help us to avoid 
putting our own lusts in the place of our neighbors’ superstitions, are 
indeed so rare as to be “like apples of gold in network of silver.” For 
my part, I can hardly conceive of our Jzdex without an ABBor; but I 
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heartily hope that the organ will flourish under the new auspices, for we 
require it still, and I know of no paper to take its place. 

Let me in conclusion wish a useful, prosperous, and lengthened life- 
time-to Mr. Abbot; to 7ke Zndex, abounding success and triumph; to 
all your good company, appetite, digestion, and fresh, free-thinking 
fruits to follow. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 


NATHANIEL RAMSAY WATERS. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 3, 1880. 


From Mr. LEwis G. JANES. 


BROOKLYN, June 23, 1850. 
BRO eee Acne VV COX,: 

My dear Stir,—Contrary to my expectation, business engagements 
will prevent me from being present at the dinner to Mr. Abbot on 
Friday next. I had made all my arrangements to go, and am reluc- 
tantly compelled to alter my plans. 

I shall be with you, however, in spirit and sympathy. My acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Abbot through 7he /nzdex, since its earliest issue, has 
steadily heightened my respect for his sincerity, truthfulness, and 
ability. ‘The cause of freedom and character in religion can ill atford 
to lose the labor of his brain and pen; and I can but hope, while 
wishing him al] success in his new field of labor, that the cause to 
which he has already devoted so many of his best years may not 
wholly be deprived of his voice and pen. 

Acknowledging gratefully my own personal obligations to Mr. Abbot, 

I am yours faithfully, 
LEWIS G. JANES. 


From Mr. CHARLES M. CUYLER. 


ALBANY, N.Y., June 23, 1880. 
eA. Jia WILCOX : 

Dear Sir,— Absence from the city and other causes have interfered 
to prevent an earlier reply to the kind invitation of yourself and others 
to be present at a dinner to be tendered our friend, Mr. F. E. Abbot, 
upon the occasion of his leaving 7he /udex, over whose columns he 
has so long and so ably presided. I exceedingly regret that business 
engagements will not permit my attendance at an entertainment which 
cannot fail to be an extremely delightful one. My sympathies have 
been with Mr. Abbot throughout his connection with Zhe /ndex, but 
more particularly during the last few years, when he has been obliged 
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to struggle with a desperate effort to pervert to base uses and ends the 
cause he had so dearly loved and bravely and unselfishly labored for. 

My kindest and best wishes go equally with our friend wherever duty 
may in the future carry him, and with the dear /zdex under its new 
management. I shall be pleased at any time to contribute my mite to 
any more substantial testimonial which Mr. Abbot’s friends may see fit 
to tender him, and which I believe he deserves to receive. 


Iam yours very respectfully, 
CHAS. M. CUYLER. 


From Mr. E. B. WELCH. 


New YorK, 137 Broadway, June 24, 1880. 
IVT len tAeen)| es. VV LLCOX: 

Dear Sir,—I have been hoping, ever since the receipt of the invita- 
tion that you kindly sent me, to be able to meet our mutual friend, 
Francis E. Abbot, at the dinner to be given in his honor to-morrow, in 
Boston, by a few of his numerous friends and admirers; but at the last 
moment I am reluctantly compelled to forego the anticipated pleasure. 
I know that the occasion will be a rare social and intellectual treat, and 
regret that I cannot enjoy it and express to Mr. Abbot the obligations 
that I feel under to him for the large measure of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion derived from Zhe /ndex while under his editorship. 

Will you also do me the favor to present to Mr. Abbot a volume which 
I found to-day in a street book-stall, bearing the following title : — 

“ Antonii van Dale Dissertationes de Origine ac Progressu [dololatrie 
et Superstitionum,” etc. , 

It bears the imprint of ‘* Boom,” Amsterdam, MDCXCVI (1696); so 
that booms are not a modern invention, as New Yorkers generally sup- 
pose. Whether the book has any special value except for its age and 
the subjects it treats of, | am not competent to judge, having dropped 
my school-days Latin, together with my early Calvinistic education, along 
the road of life; but I think that Mr. Abbot, being a scholar as well as a 
philosopher, may find something in it that may give it some value to him. 

Yours truly, 
EB WELCH 


From Mr. WILLIAM GREEN. 
West NEwTon, May 31, 1880. 
Mire AL is WaLcoxe: 
Dear Sir,—I1 have before me your note of the 17th instant, inviting 
me to unite with some of Mr, Abbot’s friends in giving him a social 
reception before he shall relinquish the editorship of The Zudex. Mr. 
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Abbot deserves all the attention and honor and sympathy that will ever 
be given him, and I am pleased to hear of the proposed meeting of his 
friends. As long as I have known 7he Jzdex, I have been much inter- 
ested in it and in Mr. Abbot, and would be much gratified to become 
acquainted with those who sympathize with him in his reformatory 
labors. But my age, with its usual accompaniments, is such that I do 
not go out evenings, nor could I endure the fatigue that would attend it; 
and my hearing is such that I should hear very little of what would be 
said on the occasion, and consequently should be no companion. There- 
fore I am obliged to ask you to accept these reasons as my excuse for 
not joining with you and others on the proposed occasion. Please accept 


my thanks for the invitation. 
Yours fraternally, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


From Mr. RaLpH WALDO EMERSON, by his daughter. 


CONCORD, June 23, 1850. 
Rev. Mr. SAVAGE: 

Dear Sir,— My father duly received your note inviting him to the 
dinner for Mr. Abbot; but he does not feel able to come, nor even to 
write a letter for the occasion. He for some time deferred answering 
your letter, thinking he might be able to write later; but he finds he 
is not. Yours truly, 

ELLEN J. EMERSON. 
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Lt ts not to be denied that our position is beset with many perplexities, 
and that, as thinkers, we take our chance with the rest, who are seekers in 
the domain of positive knowledge. We discredit theology; we have con- 
cetved a distrust of system; we put not our faith in metaphysics. If we 
are to have a philosophy of the universe we must find a new one; we must 
begin again; we must wait. The former things have passed away. The 
theological system of the old world is not for us under anv guise. The 
spirit of it has fled. The virtue has departed from its sacraments, the 

meaning from its symbols, the sense from its formulas. Our bark has 
sunk to another sea, and speeds before other gales to another harbor, Lf the 
sea ts not always smooth, or the gale always steady, or the harbor always 
in full view, as much may be said of every sea, of every gale, of every 


harbor which the ship of our humanity tries. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


1873. 


RADICALISM. 


Tue subject of my discourse this morning has been 
chosen for me. I have not chosen it for myself. The 
doctrines we maintain, the hopes we cherish, have been 
sharply criticised and arraigned by one whom we regarded 
only a little while ago as their most eloquent defender in 
the United States. For twenty years our friend Octavius 
Frothingham upheld in yonder city with steadily increasing 
power and clearness the unpopular and generally hateful 
cause of rational religion. The church which was built for 
him soon after he came from Jersey City to New York was 
soon outgrown, and for a number of years he preached in 
Lyric Hall, its name an omen of that lyrical perfection of 
his speech which held in willing thrall the minds and hearts 
of the most numerous congregation assembled for a relig- 
ious purpose anywhere in the great city. An equal fortune 
followed him to the hall of the Masonic Temple. There 
was no failure of interest, there was no lack of enthusiasm, 
there was no diminution of the crowd of eager listeners as the 
swift years went by bringing their various occasions for some 
manly word, and ever finding on the lips of Mr. Frothing- 
ham the manliest of the hour. Meantime his flowing 
speech, caught from the viewless air, was transmuted into 
the visible substance of the printed page, which made his 
thought familiar to thousands who had never seen his face. 
In huts where poor men lhe, on the extremest borders of our 
western civilization, and in lands beyond the sea, the 
reader's eye devoured the splendor of his style, his mind 
responded to the passion of the man for truth and justice, 
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his heart was thrilled and raptured with the preacher's 
vision of the good and better things that are to be. 

But Mr. Frothingham had overtaxed his strength. Year 
after year he had worked hardest in his vacation. The 
fruit of one vacation was his Zife of Theodore Parker, of 
another his Zvanscendentalism in New England, and so on. 
What wonder that he found himself growing tired and sick, 
and that his physicians warned him that he must have rest 
and change! The work came toa stop. The preacher went 
abroad, and there was no attempt to put another in his 
place. This was not right; this was a cruel shame. To 
find another Frothingham was of course impossible. But 
it was not impossible to find some man of good abilities to 
hold the fort for an indefinite time. He should have been 
found though but a corporal’s guard had stood beside him 
in the breach. He was not even sought. To this proceed- 
ing—say rather to this failure to proceed—Mr. Frothingham 
made no objection. “I am the state,” said Louis, King of 
France. Something too much of this was Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s feeling in regard to his society. His methods were 
unconsciously adapted to make himself indispensable to its 
continuance. He did everything himself. He was at length 
the only teacher of his Sunday-school, and rather than soli- 
cit the gifts of his congregation for the most pressing social 
need he would tax himself for the amount required. 

After some eighteen months of European travel and 
sojourn Mr. Frothingham recently came back to his own 
country, and when, a fortnight since, he was making a brief 
visit to New York, he fell into the hands of an interviewer, 
to whom he made a statement of his beliefs and sentiments 
concerning the religious situation. It is not to be denied 
that this statement was extremely painful reading for the 
friends of rational religion. That it was exceedingly pleas- 
ant reading for the supernaturalists and evangelical believ- 
ers generally we have had abundant evidence already, and 
there is doubtless more to come. Such was the character 
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of that statement that many from the first doubted its 
authenticity. And there was some little justification for 
their doubt. Mr. Frothingham availed himself of the earli- 
est opportunity to correct a few particulars of the original 
statement. He had not called Mr. Adler nor Mr. Chad- 
wick a materialist. He had not expressed “ any dissatis- 
faction with the issue of his professional work in New 
York. So far as it went or professed to go it achieved its 
whole object and met every reasonable expectation.” But 
“with the general substance” of the original statement he 
“had no complaint to make,” and it was this “ general 
substance” that made the statement of the interviewer such 
exceedingly painful reading to the preacher's friends. That 
he had mislabelled one or two individuals, or said that_his 
own work “appeared to lead to nothing,” was of little 
moment in comparison with such assertions as that rational 
religion has made “no headway whatever” in the last quar- 
ter of a century, and that “unbridled free thought leads to 
a dreary negation called materialism,” “a dead materialism 
which he has abhorred as deeply as any evangelical clergy- 
man he knows.”” There was much besides these assertions 
that was painful reading for the most of us, but these things 
were the most painful. Some of you, I doubt not, were 
reminded by them of an occurrence at the festival which 
preceded Mr. Frothingham’s departure for Europe. Several 
gentlemen had spoken freely in his praise, and when it 
came his turn to speak he looked around with a dazed ex- 
pression, simulated excellently well, and demanded, “Can 
anybody tell me who I am?” If he should ask us that to- 
day, bearing in mind his frank avowal of the general sub- 
stance of the interviewer’s statement as his actual belief, we 
should be obliged to answer him: You are certainly not 
the Frothingham who taught us and inspired us and en- 
couraged us to believe something entirely different from 
this for a period of twenty earnest and laborious years. 

If Mr, Frothingham had written the statement which we 
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are considering with his own hand, instead of dictating it to. 
a person too little acquainted with its subject-matter to re- 
port him correctly, we should at once conclude that his year 
of rest and travel had been positively detrimental to his 
health, and that a sick man’s fancy was accountable for the 
inconsequence and inaccuracy of the printed words. As it 
is, we never know exactly the limit of the reporter’s igno- 
rance or carelessness. But since Mr. Frothingham has 
stated that he has no complaint to make with the general 
substance of the interview as reported, we are obliged to 
regard it as from him with the exceptions which he has 
specifically made, while feeling all the time that his endorse- 
ment of such a dubious performance, together with his 
original acquiescence in such an easy-going way of undoing 
the work of a lifetime, bespeaks, to say the least, a lack of 
nice discrimination which might well make him ask, not 
jestingly, but in the saddest possible earnest, “Can anybody 
tell me who I am?” 

Before proceeding to discuss the principal allegations of 
Mr. Frothingham’s statement, let us give our attention for 
a few moments to some things that are subordinate to these 
or incidental. “It must be remembered,” he says, “ that I 
was wholly alone. I had to fight an up-hill battle without 
the aid and sympathy of any one, so far as lending a help- 
ing hand in my work was concerned.” It seems impossible 
that Mr. Frothingham should have used these words, but he 
has let them stand. He was not wholly alone. He was, 
till Mr. Adler came, the only preacher in New York on an 
avowedly anti-supernatural basis. But he had earnest 
thoughtful men and women, not a few, in his society, ready 
at all times with their “ aid and sympathy,” and never back- 
ward in “lending a helping hand.”” He was not wholly 
alone. He was one of a considerable company of rational- 
ist preachers, some of them men of culture and intelligence 
equal to his own, whose “‘ sympathy” he never lacked and of 
whose aid he might have availed himself much more frequently 
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than he did.had he been less disposed to humor the fancy 
of his congregation for his exclusive ministrations. He was 
not alone. His appearance in Boston and elsewhere was 
always a signal for an overflowing assemblage. Thousands 
of people in America regarded him with admiration, grati- 
tude, and love. He had missionaries of his gospel East and 
West. And then besides he had the great companionship of 
the Time-Spirit, the tendency of the age embodied in its 
finest literature, its profoundest science, its most serious phi- 
losophy, its most earnest life. Our friend was not “ wholly 
alone,” and the complaint that he was so does injustice to 
many and to himself the greatest. Such whimpering and 
whining have not the accent of his normal individuality. 

Again he tells us that “asa radical lecturer he found 
himself constantly surrounded by radicals of the most ex- 
traordinary character.” Well, if it was so, he should have 
rejoiced that it was so. “They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” The trouble with our 
preaching generally is that those only hear it who do not 
need to hear it. Some of Mr. Frothingham’s “radicals of 
the most extraordinary character” were, I doubt not, more 
benefited by his preaching than some of the most exquisitely 
refined and dilettanteish, and were more important factors 
in his work. But some of them, he tells us, were “ queer 
and not altogether pleasant persons.”” Undoubtedly. 


‘* For all the past of time reveals 
A bridal-dawn of thunder-peals 
Whenever Thought has wedded Fact.” 


There was never yet a new departure in thought and life 
that did not involve certain elements of crudity and disorder. 
Witness the beginnings of Christianity. Witness the Protes- 
tant Reformation. If Luther had stopped protesting 
because of certain “queer and not altogether pleasant 
persons” who attached themselves to his reform, the Refor- 
mation might have been considerably delayed. Witness 
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the anti-slavery movement. Witness the transcendental 
movement in America, whose history and epitaph Mr. 
Frothingham himself has so gracefully written. Men 
with bees in their bonnets abounded in that movement. 
But Emerson and Parker turned not back because of these, 
nor grew weary in well-doing. And then, too, orthodoxy as 
well as radicalism has its “ queer and not altogether pleasant 
persons.’ One of them murdered our chief magistrate a few 
months ago, and is now being tried for that offence. One 
of them, Freeman of Pocasset, murdered his little girl a few 
years back, in obedience (as he thought) to the divine com- 
mandment. There are clusters and swarms of these “ queer 
and not altogéther pleasant persons” in the supernaturalist 
fold. There are the “ Peculiar People” of London—a sect 
who treat the sick with prayer instead of medicine. There 
are the Shakers and the Mormons, who claim a supernatural 
warrant for the most opposite social arrangements. But to 
return to radicalism: Where there is life there will always 
be some eccentricity. Some antics may be pardoned to the 
prisoner who has suddenly had his fetters broken and who 
finds himself out under the open sky. When we are tired 
and sick such antics trouble us. They do not count for 
much when we are full of radiant vitality. 

Another part of Mr. Frothingham’s ‘statement which 
deserves attention is thus expressed: “ It may be that those 
persons who deny the essential truths of revealed religion 
are all wrong.” If these words mean exactly what they 
say, Amen to them with all my heart. Persons who deny 
the essential truth of anything not only may be all wrong, 
but must be. The-essential truths of revealed religion are 
coextensive with the essential truths of natural religion, 
for truth, like God, is onE. But taken with the rest, it is 
evident that we -have here no truism. The evident inten- 
tion of the words was that those who deny the supernatural 
origin of Christianity may be mistaken. Knowing what he 
knows, for Mr. Frothingham to venture this opinion implies 
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the profoundest scepticism that can afflict the human mind, 
the completest possible distrust of all the laws of evidence. 
_ We read on, expecting him to say that those who deny that 
the sun revolves about the earth may be all wrong. I know 
that this is now a doctrine generally disbelieved, which is 
not true of the doctrine of supernatural revelation. But I 
can as easily conceive that one who understands the Coper- 
nican astronomy should ever doubt its truth, as that one 
who understands the argument of anti-supernaturalism 
should ever doubt its force. Mr. Frothingham should hear 
the lectures of our brilliant townsman, Dr. Storrs, on “ The 
Divine Origin of Christianity.”” Listening to these, I have 
imagined that, if my supernaturalism had not vanished long 
ago, not a shred of it would have survived this eloquent and 
splendid presentation of its utter inconclusiveness. 

“ The creeds of to-day,” says Mr. Frothingham, “do not 
seem in my eyes so wholly groundless as they seemed ten 
years ago.” Here, as elsewhere, he does himself injustice. 
He speaks as if ten years ago the creeds of the churches 
seemed to him wholly groundless. That they did not seem 
so to him is proved conclusively by his discourse, “The 
-Soul of Truth in Error,” which is printed in his Religion 
of Humanity, There he reviews some of the most promi- 
nent beliefs of Christendom, trinity, total depravity, elec- 
tion, everlasting hell, and assigns to each in turn a spirit- 
ual essence of truth. In this procedure there was nothing 
peculiar to himself. The higher rationalism always insists 
that formal error where it is persistent masks a spirit- 
ual truth. It has too much respect for human nature to 
maintain a different opinion. Mr. Frothingham may have 
been misrepresented here by his reporter, but he is capable 
of misrepresenting himself, for in his letter of correction 
he says that, while he has “seen no reason for changing his 
opinions, it has occurred to him that they do not contain 
the whole truth.” Did it ever occur to him that they did 
contain the whole truth? If it did, he kept the occur- 
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rence carefully concealed from public observation. You 
will not find a hint of it anywhere in his printed books. 
But you will find a hundred statements of the provisional 
character of all opinions. ‘There is more truth yet to 
break out of God’s Word,” said Robinson of Leyden. 
There is a better saying than this, said Mr. Frothingham, 
given to modern lips. It is that there is more word yet 
to break out of God’s light. And he was never disobedi- 
ent to this heavenly vision. Let who would cry, “ Jerusa- 
lem! Jerusalem!” he always said, “Not yet.” And for him 
now to speak as if this idea had recently occurred to him is 
to do himself the greatest possible injustice. 

One of the most serious counts in Mr. Frothingham’s in- 
dictment of Radicalism is in the following terms: “The 
men who would become leaders in the free-thought move- 
ment do not stop where I stop; they feel no tradition be- 
hind them; they have had no special training for restoring, 
in which light I regard much of my work. I did not aim 
to create any new beliefs, or to tear down all existing, but 
to restore, to bring to light and prominence the spiritual es- 
sence of those faiths.” (How ill does this agree with his 
assertion that ten years ago he thought them wholly false !) 
“The men whom I saw coming upon the stage as the apos- 
tles of the new dispensation of free thought,” he continues, 
“were destroyers who tore down with no thought of build- 
ing up. There seemed to be no limit to their destructive 
mania, and no discrimination in their work. Their notion 
seemed to be to make a clean sweep of every existing creed. 
They apparently knew not and cared not whether anything 
in the shape of belief should arise from the ashes of the 
world’s creeds.” The first criticism I would make on these 
quotations is that it will astonish many that Mr. Frothing- 
ham regarded his own work principally as one of restora- 
tion. He was esteemed, and rightly as I think, one of the 
more destructive, less constructive, of our radical men A 
complaint of this sort was not by any means uncommon. I 
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do not mean that nowhere in the community were there less 
constructive men, but that there were not many less so in 
that fellowship of minds in which he was one of the most 
honored. The word restoration applied to his work is 
singularly inappropriate. The word is taken from the field 
of art, in which it signifies making old pictures and build- 
ings as much like their original selves, as possible. Prac- 
tically it often makes them something very different. Our 
theological restoration is generally of this sort. Mr. Joseph 
Cook, the Boston lectureship, has been par excellence the 
theological restorer of these latter days. He has restored 
the trinity and the atonement and the miraculous birth of 
Jesus and eternal hell, and the restorations have been about 
as unlike the originals as anything can possibly be. 

Mr, Frothingham was not a restorer in the sense of re- 
habilitating the ancient creeds as nearly as possible in their 
original likeness, nor in the sense of making pretended re- 
productions of them which he knew were miserable shams. 
He left to others all this kind of work. Construction is not 
restoration. It is something infinitely higher; as much 
higher than building Milan’s or Cologne’s cathedral was 
higher than any patching of the Parthenon. But Mr. 
Frothingham was not remarkable for his constructiveness. 
He was the most charming and delightful of destroyers, but 
destruction was his forte. The walls of Thebes rose to the 
music of Amphion’s lyre. The walls of orthodoxy and 
supernaturalism fell to the music of Mr. Frothingham’s, 
That he had any special genius for construction those who 
were best acquainted with his work will not be able to al- 
low. I do not say these things in his dispraise, but in 
simple justice to his fellow-laborers in the field of rational 
ideas. : 

But the present and the future are of more importance 
than the past. That Mr. Frothingham has not been quite 
successful in estimating the relative quality of his ministe- 
rial work amounts to little in comparison with the accusa- 
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tion he has brought against the radicalism of the present 
time. If he had been a little more particular at this point 
he would have been.much more instructive. Who are these 
“men who would become leaders in the free-thought move- 
ment” who do not stop where he stopped, who déstroy with 
no thought of building up, to whose destructive mania there 
is no limit, who want to make a clean sweep of the existing 
creeds, and do not care whether anything in the shape of 
belief arises from their ashes? Whoare these men? Iam 
not unobservant of the facts and tendencies of radicalism 
in America, but I have strained my eyes in vain to find 
these iconoclasts and nihilists,.of whom Mr. Frothingham 
speaks, in any such numbers or such prominence as would 
justify his words. I grant that there is here and there a 
man who answers tolerably well to his description. But 
these are not a characteristic product of our latest thought. 
Rather are they survivals of a method that has become gen- 
erally extinct. There is a radicalism among us which de- 
rives itself from the method of Volney and Voltaire and 
Thomas Paine. But this radicalism is not the main cur- 
rent of radicalism at the present time. Rather is it an 
eddy in the stream. The main current is the current of 
philosophical idealism, scientific evolutionism. But even of 
those who are caught in the Voltairean eddy it is not true 
that they have an unlimited mania for destruction, that they 
do not care whether anything in the shape of belief arises 
from the ashes of the ancient creeds. Such nihilism is a 
figment of the imagination. It is non-existent in the sphere 
of actual experience. Are some of them materialists? “ But 
materialism,” said Mr. Frothingham ten years ago, “is a 
well-meant endeavor to render justice to the physical organ- 
ization.” Hereis no mania for destruction pure and simple. 
Are some of them atheists? But “there is a soul of truth 
in atheism,” said Mr. Frothingham formerly: “that the 
universe itself is a whole body of divinity, a compact and, 
to all practical purposes, an infinite system of elements and 
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powers, marvellously adjusted to each other and fully capa- 
ble of working out ends vast in scope and glorious in de- 
sign.” Is this not caring whether anything in the shape of 
belief arises froffi the ashes of the ancient creeds? Mr. 
Ingersoll is perhaps the most distinguished representative 
-of the eighteenth-century method in our nineteenth-cen- 
tury world. His readings of the Bible and of Christian 
history are only possible for a man who has not learned the 
alphabet of evolution. Concerning immortality he stops 
where Mr. Frothingham stopped with “a pathetic perhaps.” 
Concerning God his negative is not appreciably different 
from the affirmative of many orthodox clergymen stripped 
of its pulpit rhetoric and whispered confidentially over the 
study-table or the tea and toast. But these negative aspects ~ 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s teaching are not by any means exhaust- 
ive of his total influence. A man so positive could never 
rest in mere negation. He is emphatically a believer, but 
it is in man that he believes, in his capacity for unlimited 
development, and in the duty of every individual to lend a 
hand. Whatever lack there may be here of ideal elements, 
there is no nihilistic rage. 

A very different phenomenon is Mr. Felix Adler, as fine 
and subtile as Mr. Ingersoll is concrete and coarse. Last 
Sunday morning he opposed his theory of radicalism to 
Mr. Frothingham’s statement, and to the methods of his 
work before he went away. He complained that he allowed 
a reality to prayer which it does not possess. He complained 
of his ability to still say God, a name which Mr. Adler 
cannot speak, although he seems to me to be fundamentally 
as theistic as Emerson or Carlyle, truly “a God-intoxicated 
man,” the world, as he conceives it, is so full of life and 
thought and moral tendency. But because Mr. Adler 
does not stop in some particulars where Mr. Frothingham 
stopped, it would be a great mistake to infer that he has any 
mania for destruction, that he does not care whether any- 
thing in the shape of belief emerges from the ruins of the 
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creeds. His genius is eminently constructive. I disagree 
with him in many things. I do not believe that prayer is 
obsolete. I do not believe that the hope of immortality is 
a demoralizing hope. I do not believe Phat there is any 
better word than God to express the Infinite Life. But if 
one had to choose between the beliefs which Mr. Adler re- - 
jects and his belief, sustained by all the vigor of his mind 
and all the passion of his heart, that the universe is moral 
to the core, and that co-operation with its moral tendency is 
man’s highest good, he would do well, I think, to choose the 
latter. Happily, it seems to me, we do not have to choose. 

But ‘the position of Mr. Adler is extremely individual 
and almost unique in the American world. The charge 
of Mr. Frothingham, to have any real validity, should be 
true of those who were in some sort of fellowship or 
historical affinity with him, the representative men of Free 
Religion and of radical Unitarianism. I scan the field, and 
I see no mania for destruction, no passion for tearing down 
without any hope of building up. What I do see is some- 
thing very different from this: men East and West, with 
various degrees of power, doing their best in simple, manly 
ways to “ring out the old, ring in the new;”’ endeavoring to’ 
do ample justice to all past forms of belief and to those of 
the present time that differ from their own. If some of 
these do not stop where Mr. Frothingham stopped, many 
are much more positive than he, much more affirmative, 
much more constructive both in the sphere of thought and 
in the sphere of action. 

And still the most important counts in Mr. Frothingham’s 
indictment of our present radicalism remain to be con- 
sidered. ‘This first: “that the drift of free-thought teach- 
ing is unquestionably toward a dead materialism ;” “that 
unbridled free thought leads only to a dreary negation 
called materialism ;” that there are “limits of free thought 
beyond which materialist dogma becomes more offensive 
than the Calvinistic dogma.” The expressions “unbridled 
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free thought” and “limits of free thought” are perhaps 
falser to the genius of Mr. Frothingham’s own past than 
any others in the statement of which they form a part. For 
if in his best days he was more clear and bold in any one 
contention than in any other, it was that there can be no 
limit set to mental freedom. The attempt to set sucha 
limit has been made again and again. And if we of to-day 
can set it anywhere, we cannot find a word of fault with 
those who set it anywhere along the past. No greater infi- 
delity to man is possible than the suggestion that anything 
short of absolute freedom of thought is better than such ab- 
solute freedom. Our free thought fails, not because it is too 
free, but because it is not free enough. Calling itself free, 
it drags some chain of philosophical or scientific preconcep- 
tion. But why contend with Mr. Frothingham on this point, 
when in this very statement he reverts unconsciously to that 
higher sentiment which is the natural gesture of the man? 
“Let scientific investigation,” he says, “go on by all means; 
not only can it do no harm, but I am sure that che further 
at goes the more clearly will men of science recognize a 
power not yet defined but distinctly felt by some of the 
ablest of them.” 

“That the drift of free-thought teaching is unquestionably 
toward a dead materialism:” this Mr. Frothingham asserts. 
From what reading or hearing he has derived this sad im- 
pression we are not informed and I cannot imagine. For 
many years this question has been to me one of engrossing 
interest. I have read many books concerning it, and have 
tried to read the most significant, and the result has been an 
impression diametrically opposed to Mr. Frothingham’s. 
But I do not propose to set my own impression over against 
his and leave the matter there. It is probably safe to ima- 
gine that John Fiske has read a hundred pages on this sub- 
ject to my one, and ten times, at least, as much as Mr. 
Frothingham. He has ‘recorded his impression in these 
words; “One grand result of the enormous progress 
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achieved during the past forty years in the analysis of both 
physical and psychical phenomena has been the final 
and irretrievable overthrow of the materialistic hypothesis. 
Henceforth,” he says, “we may regard materialism as ruled 
out and relegated to that limbo of crudities to which we 
some time since consigned the hypothesis of special crea- 
tions.” Spencer and Huxley are agreed that between ideal- 
ism and a materialism that is anything but purely formal, 
the former must inevitably be chosen. “It may be as well 
to say here, once for all,’’ says Spencer, “that if we were 
compelled to choose between the alternatives of translating 
mental phenomena into physical or physical into mental, the 
latter alternative would be the more acceptable.” “If,” 
says Huxley, “I were obliged to choose between absolute 
materialism and absolute idealism, I should choose the lat- 
ter.” “If,” says Tyndall, “life and thought are the flower of 
matter, any definition of matter which omits life and thought 
must be inadequate if not untrue.” Quotations of this sort 
might be indefinitely multiplied. But these men whom I 
have named (John Fiske excepted) are not the free-thought 
teachers of America. No, they are not; but they are the 
acknowledged representatives of free-thought teaching in 
the English-speaking world. They are the men who have 
oftenest been called materialists. They are the teachers of 
our teachers. It is a fact so patent that it has become a 
commonplace of thought that science and philosophy have 
at length agreed upon a doctrine of sensation which makes 
dogmatic materialism forever impossible. For see: Every 
sensation is a mixture of the perceiving faculty and the 
thing perceived. So far are we from knowing the substance 
of matter that we do not even know its phenomenal charac- 
teristics. We only know how these appear to us when 
blending with our visual or auditory or tactile apprehen- 
sions. Our organs of sensation are themselves objects of 
sensation, and hereby we are removed to a still greater dis- 
tance from ¢hings in themselves. If we could see the atoms of 
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Dalton with the naked eye, as we could perhaps if the naked 
eye were fifty thousand times as keen as the most powerful 
microscope, we should still only be aware of certain exten- 
sions, i.e. of certain affections of our organs of sensation, 
and should be as far off as ever from a knowledge of matter 
in itself. These are the commonplaces of our latest science 
and philosophy, and in view of them the affirmation that the 
tendency of free-thought teaching is to a dead materialism 
is something passing strange. When J. Allanson Picton tells 
how he went ¢ivough materialism and came out on the other 
side, he describes a process that has been made good by all 
the higher motions of our latest science and philosophy. 
Last, but not least, we have the assertion of our friend 
that “no headway whatever has been made” by rationalism 
during the last quarter of a century; that the opponents of 
revealed religion have made no headway whatever against it 
in this time; that evangelical religion is stronger now and 
its churches better filled than twenty years ago. Well, if 
these things were so, I do not see that they would furnish 
any good and sufficient reason for a man who has enlisted 
for the war to ask a furlough or discharge. If the battle is 
going against us, there is all the more reason for not backing 
out. That the battle is going against us does not disprove 
the justice of our cause. If all that Mr. Frothingham has 
said were true, I should feel just as sure as I do now, and 
that is absolutely sure, that the theory of revealed religion is | 
a theory utterly irrational and equally dishonorable to God 
andman. But isit true? So far is it from being so, that if 
it were possible for a man to reverse the experience of Rip 
Van Winkle, and going to sleep now wake up again some 
twenty years ago, I should imagine that our friend had done 
exactly this. No headway has been made for a quarter of 
a century by radical ideas! Why, in less time than this the 
Unitarian body, of which Mr. Frothingham was once a 
minister, has undergone a radical transformation. The pre- 
dominance of its thought from being largely supernaturalist 
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has become more largely anti-supernaturalist. The men 
who now deny the pure humanity of Jesus are few and 
far between. A theory of the Bible which could not have 
commanded twenty votes in a general assembly of Unitarian 
ministers in 1860 is now accepted with but few dissenting 
voices. No venerableness of age has been superior to the 
advance of the all-conquering ideas. The old have shamed 
the young with the clearness of their perceptions and the 
boldness of their speech. “I am with you,” Dr. Dewey has 
signalled to me again and again from the calm height of six- 
and-eighty years. 

How does the matter stand with evangelical religion? It 
is stronger now than it was twenty years ago, says Mr. 
Frothingham. But Aovw is it stronger? As a dogmatic sys- 
tem of trinity, atonement, total depravity, election, reproba- 
tion, everlasting hell? or even as a system of revealed reli- 
gion basing itself upon a Book infallibly inspired? Neither 
the one nor the other. On the contrary, the numerical and 
general success of orthodoxy is largely in proportion to its 
modification or denial of the creeds it nominally holds, or 
to the reticence of the preacher concerning them. Dogmas 
that even twenty years ago formed the staple of orthodox 
preaching are now reserved for state occasions. How much 
preaching is there about the trinity, about total depravity, 
about election or reprobation or the torments of the damned ? 
In every sect the preachers who have departed most from 
the traditional methods are the most gladly heard. In 
Germany the Lutheran Church has been remarkably imper- 
vious to radical truth, and with what result! A cautious 
observer, for many years a resident of Germany, replies that 
it is steadily losing its hold upon the mental, moral, and 
social life of the large German communities. In spite of 
the Emperor’s influence, Berlin is almost unconscious of the 
existence of organized Christianity. The Protestant com- 
munities of France and Holland evince a steadily increasing 
rationalistic tendency. In England the career of Dean 
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Stanley is a remarkable commentary on the “no headway” 
of Frothingham. For he was not alone in his inclusive 
sympathies and brave, free thoughts, but hundreds of the 
clergy and thousands of the laity were with him. Dr. 
Abbott, another English churchman, has written of the 
Bible as rationally as could Mr. Frothingham himself, and 
of the New Testament miracles also; and there is not 
apparently the slightest disposition to impeach his clerical 
standing. The condition of religious thought in Scotland is 
so generally understood that I need hardly mention it. Can 
it be that, dallying pleasantly with Alpine glories or Iost 
in admiration of the “ignorant and superstitious” priests at 
Rome, our friend has never heard of Robertson Smith of 
Aberdeen, nor of the Scotch Sermons written by ten or 
twelve of the most gifted ministers of the Established 
Church of Scotland, which are substantially as rational, as 
anti-supernatural, as the sermons of Theodore Parker? A 
quarter of a century ago the orthodoxy of Scotland had not 
given a sign of rational tendency, and now the Established 
Church and the Free Kirk and the United Presbyterians 
vie with each other in the number and ability of their men 
completely dominated by this tendency. But all who find 
themselves in this condition are not content to still main- 
tain the old ecclesiastical connections. In England Stop- 
ford Brooke remembers the injunction of Carlyle, “ Else- 
whither for a refuge or die here!” and breaks away from 
all the dear associations of the national church. Here in 
America the Unitarian ministry is being constantly recruited 
from evangelical pulpits, and the men who come are men 
of so much ability and spiritual force that they can ill be 
spared. Moreover, each new-comer reports a score or two 
of ministerial friends anxious to follow him into the larger 
liberty of Unitarian fellowship. Such are a few of many 
facts that have a certain bearing on the assertion that 
rational religion has made no headway during the last 
quarter of a century, and that evangelical churches are 
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better filled to-day than twenty years ago. If the second 
member of this sentence is true, it is because the first mem- 
ber is not true. Let the old standards be enforced, let the 
old doctrines be distinctly preached, and the doors of the 
churches, ay, and the windows, would be choked with the 
crowd of men and women that would tread upon each other 
in their haste to leave the sacred precincts for a breath of 
less asphyxiating and sulphureous air. 

Such are a few of the reflections and objections that 
have been suggested to my mind as I have perused and 
re-perused the statement of my friend, with ever greatening 
wonder how lips which once I deemed could syllable no 
words but those of courage and advance could drop 
phrases so paltry and so wide of the most obvious truth of 
things. “A live man,” said Theodore Parker, “may hurt 
his Own cause; a dead one cannot soil his clean, immortal 
doctrines with unworthy hands.” 

What is writ is writ, and a howl of exultation has gone 
up from the Philistine camp. But fear not, little flock! It 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. 

‘“We shall march conquering,—not through his presence ; 
Songs will inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence; 
He bidding doubt, who so long bade aspire.” 


No, no, my friends; I do him cruel wrong. The lan- 
guor of an hour shall not eclipse for us the strenuous toil 
with which he wore himself out in our service. His songs 
will still inspirit us. The good seed he planted cannot be 
recalled. It has borne thirty and sixty; it will yet bear a 
hundred fold. If these words of mine seem to you no ade- 
quate reply to his,—and well they may, for they have been 
written with a weary mind, under a cloud of personal be- 
reavement,—go to his printed books, and there, in words that 
make a music for the ear and mind, you will find abundant 
refutation for every sentence he has lately spoken against 
the cause which once he served so well. 
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Another word, and you shall be released. I fear lest I 
should seem to you too easily content with what has been 
accomplished by the friends of rational thought. But, in 
truth, I am by no means satisfied. Only I have expected 
from the first that we were in for a long war and many a 
hard-fought battle and many a damaging defeat. Super- 
stitions that have taken centuries to grow cannot be speedily 
destroyed. And if I am not satisfied with the general ad- 
vance, still less am I satisfied with what I have myself 
accomplished. I only know that if I could present the 
doctrines which I hold in such a form of words as would 
befit their proper and intrinsic grace and power, and in 
accordant speech, the message would be one that would 
bring children from their play and old men from the chim- 
ney-corner to hear the pleasant and inspiring sound. How- 
ever, if we cannot do all that we would, let us do all that 
we can. And if we have any fears that the cause we have 
so much at heart will suffer through our friend’s defection, 
let us from this moment pledge ourselves with solemn 
earnestness that we will each of us in our individual ca- 
pacity do what we can to make good the general loss. 

“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


““Tf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


‘For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in the main ; 


‘« And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 
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TRUTH OUR AIM. 


“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 
LUKE vi. 46. 


Scripture readings: Marv. vii. 15-27, and xxv. 31 to end. 


I FEEL called to devote our weekly half-hour to-day to the 
consideration of an important practical question. Action 
upon it must be taken in the autumn, almost before we 
reassemble here. You are beginning to disperse. Discus- 
sion is beginning among you and elsewhere. There is likely 
to be no more fitting time for me to express to you my own 
views and feelings than the present. I ask your candid 
attention. 

The question I refer to is that of the basis of united 
action among our Unitarian churches, and the few others 
associated with them, in what is called “the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches.” 

First of all, I must, for the sake of some of you, define the 
character of this body. 

Do not think of it as a permanent organization with 
administrative and disciplinary functions, such as exist in 
some other religious denominations. It is merely an organ- 
ization to provide for consultation among the churches which 
unite init. It is an advisory assemblage of delegates repre- 
senting the churches, having no executive functions, no 
means or apparatus for actual work. It is simply a biennial 
gathering of the churches, by their delegates, to consider the 
Opportunities before us, the duties resting upon us, and to 
discuss and suggest ways and means of meeting and per- 
forming these. At its stated times it assembles, then it 
disperses; and, in form, it does not exist for two years 
more. 
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The body which does our work, prints our books and 
tracts, sends out our missionaries, helps establish new 
churches, and the like, is the “ American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation,’— this and the “local conferences.” 

The National Conference, as its name implies, only “con- 
fers”? and suggests,— nothing more. 

Now, this loosely organized body has, of course, its 
“ Constitution,”— its agreed-upon basis of union and action. 
You may easily see this short document in our “ Year Book,” 
among much other useful information. Most of its provi- 
sions are of a purely business character. 

But it is inevitable that such a document should, in some 
way, indicate the character and position of the body of 
which it is the organic law. 

How it does this, we must presently consider. For the 
moment let me state that the question in regard to it, which 
is to be considered at the meeting of the Conference next 
September, is ¢he revision of the terms in which the nature and 
principles of the organization are intimated in the Constitution. 

Many members of our churches, and especially of our 
ministers, have come to feel—as I feel — seriously dissatis- 
fied with these terms. 

Accordingly, at the last meeting of the Conference, three 
years ago, a committee was appointed to consider this funda- 
mental question, and to report, at the meeting of this year, 
a plan for a revision. 

You have had an opportunity, lately, in the columns of the 
Christian Register, to read the report which this committee 
will submit to the Conference in September, and the modi- 
fications which it suggests in the language of our funda- 
mental law. 

I earnestly wish that you would all take pains to see this 
report, and would consider its suggestions, comparing the 
revised Constitution proposed with the one under which we 
are now organized and working. 

Do not think it a question of words merely. It is much 
more than that. It is a question of principle and of serious 
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practical issues. It brings before us two distinctly con- 
trasted positions in thought and action, two different princi- 
ples of union, between which we have to choose. Each 
has its justifications. Each is loyally and earnestly held by 
some persons. We want to see them clearly, consider them 
deliberately, and choose between them conscientiously, how- 
ever considerately for each other. 

Let me first speak of the character of the committee who 
offer us the plan of revision. 

A more capable, intelligent, prudent, or representative 
group of men could not have been selected for a task which 
was deeply important, delicate, and even critical. 

No more wise, experienced, generous, considerate, moder- 
ate men exist among us than Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
Carroll Everett, Charles Gordon Ames, Minot Judson Sav- 
age, John White Chadwick, ministers, and William B. 
Weeden, layman. With one member only of the com- 
mittee I am unacquainted, Rev. Edward Byron Payne; but 
I have reason to respect him, if only for his modest but 
manly bearing in bringing this question before the Confer- 
ence three years ago. Two of the committee are men of 
advanced years, and hold highly responsible positions,— Dr. 
Hale as Chairman of the Council of the National Confer- 
ence, Dr. Everett as Dean of the MAarvard Theological 
School. Such a committee, let me say, could not consider 
any question except in the interest of truth, justice, mutual 
conciliation and harmony. What such men,— familiar with 
our history, with the history of the Conference, with the 
discussions through which its organization reached its actual 
form, with the present prevailing views, feelings, aspirations 
of our people,— what such men, after laborious considera- 
tion, uzanimously agree in recommending to our body, is en- 
titled to profound respect and confidence, as likely to be 
prudent, just, and important. 

Let us, then, look together at the facts of the situation and 
the process of events which shaped them as they are, 

_ But, first, let us refresh our minds and hearts by recalling, 
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like a strain of deep organ-music accompanying our reflec- 
tions, some great thoughts of that great soul of the past 
whom this discussion calls distinctly before us, whose name 
is so familiar to us all, whom all profess to reverence, few 
understand, and fewer still profoundly and truly accept as 
he was / 

Let us revive in our minds what sort of honor, what sort of 
discipleship Jesus desired and delighted in. 

I have read you some familiar passages in which he makes 
very plain what a true following of him is in his eyes. Two 
or three of his brief, pregnant sayings sum it up. 

Once, almost impatiently, he exclaimed in the words 
which I use as my text,— uttered, I dare say, at some time 
when he was wearied out with professions and personal 
praises from men who failed to enter into his spirit or the 
work he was trying to do,—“‘ Why cad/ ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” 

Conformity of life to the principles of truth which he enun- 
ciated was the only discipleship that Jesus accepted. For 
words he cared nothing. 

He expressed this, on another occasion, even contempt- 
uously: “‘ Many will say ¢o me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not preached in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils, and in thy name performed many miracles. And 
then will I declare to them, / never knew you; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity !” 

He would have zothing to do with mere professors of loy- 
alty. He looked at men’s lives for the tokens of their sym- 
pathy with him. 

He would not even let a man call him good. A man 
merely addressed him, in the ordinary language of courtesy, 
as “‘good Master,” and he instantly rebuked him. ‘ Do not 
call me good,” he said; “one only is to be called good,— 
that is God.” 

He continually discredited the pretensions of the men of 
his day who were full of professions, of formal acts and lip- 
service. How he excoriated day by day the Pharisees! It 
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was almost harsh. The Pharisees were respectable, vir- 
tuous men, who thought they feared God and were doing 
what would please Him. They corresponded, with singular 
closeness, to the reputable orthodox professors of religion 
in our own time. But Jesus simply could not endure any- 
thing like formal and pretentious morality or piety. He de- 
scribed them all as actors,— “hypocrites.” He would have 
nothing but life, works. 

In one of his two most wonderful stories, which he told 
partly to illustrate this precise truth, that profession is worth- 
less and character everything, he introduced priests and 
Levites — the most sacred classes among his people —in a 
very unfavorable light, and chose for an example of true 
religiousness, of true goodness, a man of another faith alto- 
gether, of a race which the Jews all despised and hated,—a 
Samaritan. 

But I should quote half the Gospels if I lingered to illus- 
trate thus the feelings of Jesus. 

He simply hated all adulation. The only things he loved 
and looked for in men were truth and love, manifested not 
in cheap and easy words, but in character, in life. 

Such was the man we all wish to honor. Let us keep 
him closely with us as we proceed. 

And so again to my task. 

The so-called Unitarian movement and the Unitarian body 
had, as a matter of fact, a distinctly C#rzstian origin and 
tradition. Asa mode of thought and feeling and as a com- 
munion of living souls, it originated not ozfszde Christen- 
dom, but wé#thim it. It is connected with the Christian 
Church, historically and spiritually, by direct generic de- 
scent.* Its most modern thought is a tradition, slowly modi- 
fied through the centuries, of views characteristic of and 
traceable to earliest Christian times. All our religious an- 


* Since preaching this sermon I have seen the following definition of Unitarianism, 
which seems to me exceédingly comprehensive, accurate, and apt. The editor of the 
Christian Register describes it as ‘‘a free and progressive development of historic 
Christianity which seeks to realize universal ethics and universal religion.’’ Our past 
and future could hardly be better intimated. 
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cestors were, in belief, sympathies, and name, Christian per- 
sons. They were actual members of the Christian body. 
The authorities of organized Christendom — popes, councils, 
synods, assemblies — often persecuted them, drove them 
away from pulpits and church doors, burned some of them 
with fire. And to-day the vast majority of our Christian 
neighbors — staggering under creeds which bear not the 
remotest resemblance to the thought of Jesus, and of which 
scarcely even the verbiage could be gathered from the New 
Testament or the Old — refuse us the Christian name. But 
all this is nothing. The facts of history are flatly against 
them. The Unitarian sect is a legitimate development of 
intellectual and spiritual forces integral in the Church uni- 
versal. It is just as much “ Christian ” as the Episcopalian 
sect, or the Baptist sect, or the Presbyterian sect. And so, 
on a particular and _ historic occasion —that of our first 
regular meeting for worship in this then new edifice — I 
took pains to assert and justify this point, at length. It 
seemed to me well to do so,— not for our sake, very much, 
but for ¢#eivs, our neighbors’, sake. 

Well, assume it true,—as it is,— is it a very important 
truth? Is it one which we should make essential in our 
mutual relations? What would Jesus say about it if he were 
here? Would he think these historical associations, inter- 
esting as they are, dear as they are, of value comparable to 
inward spirit, to actual devotion to the aims for which he 
himself lived ? 

In this Christendom — to which we certainly, by descent 
and affiliations, belong —there has been, alas, little attempt 
to practise on Jesus’s most characteristic ideas. By most 
Christians they are considered unpractical, too fine and 
visionary for actual use in a work-a-day world. Christen- 
dom has not been organized on Jesus’s principles. It has 
feebly reflected his ideals. It has worshipped him in out- 
ward form, but it has very haltingly followed him. It has 
very imperfectly given its heart to the real Jesus. 

Its very name —and names imply much —is drawn from 
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an imaginary office attributed to him, resembling, but not 
identical with, a Hebrew conception which was also wholly 
imaginary, which I do think Jesus came to have some idea 
of xealizing, but which was widely aside from his truest 
and profoundest idea of his vocation. 

Even about this point — his belief in his realization of the 
Messianic idea—there is room for just doubt. But, if we 
concede it,—as I do, within limits,—the Hebrew Messiah 
was a very different conception from the Christ of the 
Church. The Messiah was to be strictly @ man,—a worldly 
prince. No doubt Jesus spiritualized the idea, so far as he 
thought of realizing it. But he never dreamed of the mys- 
tical being,—half deity or actual God,— which the Christ of 
the Church has come to be. 

But, as by descent Christians, believers in this mystical 
personage, the Unitarians of the past, while rejecting some 
features of the conception, yet adhered, as closely and ten- 
derly as the rest, to the substance of it. 

And so when, nearly thirty years ago, yielding to a com- 
mon impulse, our hitherto unorganized body was drawn to- 
gether to associate in organic relations, this sentiment of 
loyalty to Jesus as the Christ was found very strong among 
us. It was instinctively expressed in the first words of our 
organic law, the famous Preamble to the Constitution of the 
National Conference. 

That Preamble and the First Article of the Constitution, 
as finally adopted, read as follows : — 

PREAMBLE.— Whereas the great opportunities and demands for Chris- 
tian labor and consecration, at this time, increase our sense of the 
obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith 


by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and possessions to the 
service of God, and the building up of the kingdom of his Son,— 


ArTiIcLe I.— Therefore, the Christian churches of the Unitarian 
faith, here assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be known 
as the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination with which 
they are connected to the largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith 
and work. 
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Now, it must be distinctly admitted that the language of 
these paragraphs, in which our religious aspirations and ac- 
tivities, and our actual constituency, are described in a 
strictly “Christian” terminology, fairly expressed the senti- 
ments of much the largest proportion of Unitarians of that 
time. The debate over it was intensely eager; but the ma- 
jority by which it was adopted was overwhelming. Very | 
few persons among us then felt that they could possibly con- 
duct religious work except in nominal and professed rela- 
tions with historic Christianity. Religion was still identified 
with Christianity. Christianity was the standard and com- 
pend of religious truth. And Christianity implied the recog- 
nition of Jesus as the supernatural Christ, and the necessary 
head of all true religious activity and organization. Our 
predecessors, except a very few, could not consent even to 
obscure, much more to abandon, this formal relation to him. 

But a broader and more spiritual view was already begin- 
ning to prevail in 1865. Already there were those who 
were discarding supernaturalistic ideas about the nature 
of Jesus, and who could not consent to limit religious 
thought and work to any area less than the field of universal 
truth. The study of comparative religion was already en- 
larging men’s conceptions of religion and exhibiting the 
ethnic quality of historic Christianity itself, 

In fact, there were manifested among us at the outset ¢wo 
forms of objection to the proposed basis of united action. 
One party opposed it because it expressed too much, the 
other because it said ‘00 Mittle. 

In the Convention which, in April, 1865, organized the 
National Conference, and adopted for it the Constitution, 
a concession to the former (commonly called the “ radical ”’) 
party was made in a declaration which showed the effective 
presence among our people generally of the spirit of liber- 
ality. It was resolved that the language of the entire docu- 
ment was to be regarded as expressing the opinions only of 
the majority. 

At the second meeting of the Conference, held the next 
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year at Syracuse (October, 1866), the protest of the pro- 
gressive element became still more definite and energetic. 
A concerted movement, animated and led by one of our 
noblest, most devoted, and most scholarly ministers, aiming 
to secure the modification of the Constitution, so as to place 
the Conference upon a simple basis of union for religious 
and moral work, with no implications of theological belief, 
was made and powerfully advocated, but was rejected by 
another large majority, although it was certain that a num- 
ber of highly valued men must withdraw from the body if 
their demand for an undoctrinal basis was refused. The 
spirit of the meeting was most generous and affectionate, but 
the majority were firm in their insistence on the nominal 
Christian position. 

At the next meeting of the Conference, in 1868, the minor- 
ity, weakened by the secession of Mr. Abbot and other 
able men, after another heated but kindly debate, secured a 
valuable concession. An article of the Constitution (1Xth) 
was adopted, embodying the resolution of the former 
meeting, to the effect that all expressions in the Constitu- 
tion represented the views of the majority only, and did not 
commit those who objected to them. What was gained by 
this action was that the rights of the individual conscience, 
which had heretofore been protected only by a resolution 
which might be rescinded at any moment by a majority vote, 
were henceforth, in a manner, defended by the organic 
law. 

But still, observe, the Conference was not placed upon the 
broad ground of religion, but only upon a liberally inter- 
preted basis of Christian fealty. 

Yet in all the debates of these early years (and trying 
ones they were) let me assure you that there prevailed 
among our representative and influential men an earnest wish 
to conserve, if possible, the principle of individual mental 
liberty which Unitarianism had, in terms, always asserted. 
But the fundamental inconsistency of Unitarianism, from 
which we seem not yet to be wholly free, appeared in the 
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determination to limit for ourselves this freedom by the 
boundaries of a professed Christian fealty. 

The strength and the warmth of the Christian sentiment 
were manifest all through; and, observe, it was the dominant 
principle of the two. It was an old inheritance! The other 
was not yet understood, as some of us do not understand it 
yet,— although Jesus tried so hard to teach it. 

Our deficiency in this regard showed itself during the 
period immediately after the organization of the Conference, 
in the efforts of the second party which I have alluded to, 
—the ‘“conservatives,’— who thought we were saying too 
little in our Constitution. It was natural that, beginning to 
organize, the demand should arise in some quarters for an 
authoritative declaration of a common religious belief, and 
a still more particular doctrinal test than that afforded by 
the Preamble and First Article. In the meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association of this period, in some of 
the new local conferences, and especially at the ¢hérd meet- 
ing of the National Conference, this tendency asserted itself 
with some vigor; but, to the honor of the majority, it never 
succeeded. Within their self-imposed limitations our people 
would tolerate no further restriction of their mental freedom. 
They must profess themselves Christians, but all that this 
word meant each man should decide and define for himself. 
We would have no further creed. This was, indeed, much for 
that day. 

And yet, at that third meeting of the Conference, the 
body, after a very long debate, consented to a step which 
was very seriously retrograde. It was really a hasty compro- 
mise, intended to satisfy the party of reaction, who had been 
much disappointed by the failure of their efforts to secure 
a doctrinal declaration.* The Ninth Article, which guar- 
anteed that all the expressions of the Constitution should be 

*In fact, this concession was hardly made in the conscious spirit of reaction, or re- 
garded at the instant as being a retrograde step. The new article was agreed to in an 
hour of extreme weariness after long and exciting debates, under the impulse of a gen- 


erous desire to gratify the conservative party, who had manifested a conciliatory spirit, 
and who felt that they were conceding much in agreeing to Article IX. 
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regarded as reflecting the views of the majority only, was 
abrogated, and a new one adopted, which has stood till the 
present day, and is as follows : — 


ARTICLE IX.—Reaffirming our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship a!l who wish to 
be followers of Christ. 


Here was really a long step backward, although the seri- 
ousness of it was not fully appreciated, perhaps, by either 
party. It was a strict limitation of our fellowship to such as 
conscientiously could, and who were willing to, define their 
religious position as, characteristically, not that of seekers 
after all truth, but of followers of Jesus as the supernatural 
Christ. And so the Ninth Article, formerly the bulwark of 
freedom, became a creed and test of fellowship. 

And already there were some, who had not seceded, who 
could not agree to this, whose position it ad not represent ; 
some also, perhaps, who, while the phraseology might ex- 
press their actual attitude of thought and sentiment, yet 
would not on principle accept this circumscribed position. 

The Christian sentiment was strong; but the disposition 
to a simply religious basis, or perhaps a merely practical 
one, as alone consistent with perfect mental liberty, was 
growing. Ensuing years were full of seething discussions, 
full for many individual hearts of anxiety and dissatisfaction. 
I cannot even sketch the long-continued debates which fol- 
lowed. It*must suffice to say that they resulted in the adop- 
tion, in September, 1882, of yet another article of the 
Constitution, the Tenth, which replaced the original Ninth 
as the palladium of mental liberty, and which reads as 
follows : — 


ARTICLE X.— While we believe that the Preamble and Articles of 
our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the majority of our 
churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on record our declaration that 
they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to 
exclude from our fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our purposes and practical aims. 
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Such, most hastily stated, was the course of events through 
which the Constitution of the National Conference reached 
what has been for many years a stable form. 

You observe that the language of the Tenth Article fully 
protects the consistency of any persons who, while differing 
in any respect from the expressed position and opinions of 
the majority of Unitarians, should yet desire to associate 
with them in practical action. It provides for such as would 
prefer a purely religious basis only. It provides for the asso- 
ciation with us (should there ever be such) of persons who 
might hold to any form of orthodox Christian belief or of 
non-Christian belief. 

The exact position of the whole body is therefore this: 
We stand upon a basis of profession of Christian fealty, wth 
a proviso that persons who do not and cannot base their religious 
work on that limited area may yet associate with us in our 
activities. 

In a word, we have a mild form of orthodoxy as our 
organic basis, while the “eral principle, the principle of 
perfect freedom of thought in religious matters, is zolerated. 

As united in the Conference, we do not admit, assert, and 
vindicate the right and the sacred duty of every soul to 
think freely in religious matters, we only Zolerate such free- 
dom. We do not in the Conference stand on a perfectly 
free, a wholly unlimited and unembarrassed, ground of relig- 
ious association and action. 

Of course, as individuals, all of us think quite as we are led 
to do; and very few of our churches impose any doctrinal test 
upon their members; but see clearly that, when our churches 
by their delegates assemble for conference, it is as a body whose 
mental freedom 7s curtailed, The presence of dissent is per- 
mitted, but the basis upon which all stand together is a 
restricted one. 

The Conference is composed, properly speaking, of men 
and women, representatives of churches which can and which 
are willing to describe themselves as ‘followers of Christ” 
as their characteristic designation, zot of such as are dedi- 
cated to the prosecution of all divine truth. 
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Others than these —for example, all our active ministers in 
this neighborhood, and, I think, a majority of all our clergy — 
are tolerated as associates. They really do not belong to the 
main body, and cannot for conscience’s sake. Only they 
are permitted all its franchises, and are not committed to 
its professions. 

This is our formal position. 

And now I ask you if this is a végfz position? Is it not 
an eguivocal position? Is it not one humiliating to a large 
proportion of us? Does it, in a word, reflect any longer the 
real sentiments of our body? 

Is the attitude of mind which it expresses that which indi- 
vidually we actually hold? Do we individually believe fealty 
. to Jesus, whether regarded supernaturally or naturally, to be 
a truer attitude of mind in religion than that of untram- 
melled devotion to the pursuit of all the truth of God? 

Do we believe that Jesus himself would commend such an 
attitude ; that he would approve our accepting as our equal 
associates those only whose credentials should be their call- 
ing him “Lord, Lord,” while we refuse or give scant wel- 
come to those who are trying to attain all truth, who are 
laboring to bring in God’s kingdom, and so “doing the 
things which he said’? 

I do not see how any one who respects the independence 
of his own soul, and particularly any one who at all under- 
stands Jesus, or enters sympathetically into his distinctly 
expressed and consistently maintained principles, can possi- 
bly hesitate as to which position a religious body, and espe- 
cially a body professing to be Christian in spirit, ought to 
take. 

We come under the instant condemnation of Jesus the 
moment we place ourselves in the attitude of formal profes- 
sions as a test of discipleship to him, and of limiting by a 
word or even an accent the freedom and joy of every man in 
the honest exercise of his own mind on religious subjects. 

Now, this conviction has been growing much more clear 
for many years among our people. Men have felt that their 
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personal freedom and consistency were, indeed, protected by 
the language of the Constitution of the Conference. But 
they have come to feel that the Conference, as a body, ts stand- 
ing on a wrong basis,—a basis inconsistent with true religion, 
a basis inconsistent even with a true, a spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 

Since the date of the organization of the Conference zm- 
mense progress has been made in the scholarship of the 
Christian scriptures, and of the Old Testament as well. It 
might almost be said that all our scholarship which has real 
present value is the product of the period covered by the 
existence of the Conference. The nature of the New Testa- 
ment as a body of literature is vastZy better understood. Its 
supernaturalistic features, its miracle element, are far better 
understood than by the men of 1865. And, even so, we 
know that a vast deal more is still to be learned. 

As a matter of fact, belief in the historical reality of the 
miraculous element in the New Testament narratives has 
very widely declined. I suppose that only a small minority 
of our clergy now accept the miracles of Jesus, including his 
alleged resurrection and ascension, as historical facts. Few, 
I suppose, now attribute to Jesus a supernatural character 
or quality. He is understood far better than our predeces- 
sors understood him. He is revered and.loved more intel- 
ligently, and not less truly, than by them. But he no longer 
occupies, in the minds of our intelligent people generally, 
that exclusive position, as a peculiar being of supernatural 
commission and authority, which was formerly attributed to 
him. The éemporary result is even a Joss of interest in Jesus, 
of which I spoke here some months ago,—an unfortunate 
result, inevitable, but certain to be corrected, and which the 
increasingly intelligent study of him is already visibly begin- 
ning to correct. 

Of course, in such matters, the laity lag somewhat behind 
the clergy, merely because the latter give more attention to 
the matter involved. But I believe that the laity, too, under 
the guidance of their preachers, now, by a large majority, 
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reject wholly, or modify in their thoughts and feelings very 
largely, any quality in Jesus which gives him a peculiar 
authority over our free minds, such as our predecessors ad- 
mitted and maintained. Such an authority can only be 
attributed to a supernatural being, or to one supernaturally 
qualified and commissioned. 

To make professions of fealty to Jesus, then, the char- 
acteristic principle, the basis and outline of our united position 
as students and promoters of religion, is at the present day 
a manifest incongruity. 

The Unitarian body to-day actually believes in, stands for, 
and is laboring to promote religion. That means it is trying 
to make men religious men in the largest sense; and, there- 
fore, it welcomes all truth, from any source whatever, and 
commends every man, not for conforming to any authority 
whatever, but for fazthfully listening to, accepting, obeying, any 
suggestion of truth which comes to him from any quarter of 
Goa’s universe. 

Now observe, friends, the present movement among us, 
expressed in the proposition of the most respectable com- 
mittee which I described at the outset, is merely an effort 
to secure, in our fundamental law of common action, 
a proper expression of a conviction which is the prevailing one 
among us in our individual lives. It is an attempt to free our 
position from all doctrinal limitations. It imposes no re- 
strictions on any, nor forces nor invites nor tempts any 
individual or church or party to abandon or qualify his cher- 
ished convictions. It simply makes the platform oz which 
our churches untte for conference, \ike the floor of this church, 
like the platform of this pulpit, like the soil of our country, 
Jree. Those who like professions can make them as freely 
as ever. Only they can no longer require others to profess 
anything, or to occupy a position of inferiority in our com- 
mon councils, if unwilling to profess. In a word, we shall 
all meet on perfectly equal terms. 

Let me direct your attention to the actual proposition of 
the committee. I do not regard very highly the language 
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of the Preamble; but I know how language gets beaten out 
of shape through long conference and debate. At least, 
this proposition is an honest effort to give us a basis of com- 
mon action which shall be invidious to none of our people ; 
which shall not, even by implication, impose on any onea 
doctrinal test ; which shall relieve the consciences of us all, 
and express or imply our fealty to all truth as the sole final 
aim of all religious souls. 

For all portions of the present Constitution not of a 
merely business character,— that is, for the former Pream- 
ble, Article I. and Articles IX. and X.,— it offers as a substi- 
tute the following Preamble and Article I. :— 


PREAMBLE.— The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the churches and societies which should unite in it for more and bet- 
ter work for the kingdom of God. These churches have inherited the 
Christian and Unitarian names. Recognizing these names as the sym- 
bols of universal religion,— or of freedom, progress, truth, and righteous- 
ness,— we welcome to followship and co-operation all of every name 
who can unite with us. 


ArticLE I.— The churches and other organizations here represented 
unite themselves in a common body, to be known as the Unitarian Na- 
tional Conference. 


This language is at least carefully chosen. Our rights as 
free souls are defended as much by what is of said as by 
what is expressed. It recognizes as an historical fact the 
Christian derivation of our sect, and our inherited right to 
the Christian name and tradition. But it leaves our basis of 
common action —as it should be — wholly undefined on the 
side of doctrine. It abstains from all expressions which can 
possibly be made a test of any man’s beliefs. It leaves all 
our sentiments to be proved by our works and our lives. 

It is, then, I repeat, a sincere effort to make our formal 
position as a united body correspond to the position which 
we all occupy and assert for ourselves as individuals. 

Have you really any doubt, my friends (I ask here again), 
which position Jesus would approve and wish us to take if 
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we really reverence,— whether we should call him Lord, 
Lord, or should do the things he said? 

What he said was,— as it can be expressed almost in a 
single phrase of his own,—“ Labor, my brothers and sisters, 
to bring in the kingdom of heaven, the reign of God in the 
world.” 

That means, it must mean, find out all truth; receive all 
truth, and obey it; put into effective action all truth. For 
God’s thought is infinite truth; and God cannot fully reign 
in the world till all his truth is discovered, known, trusted, 
obeyed, and organized into the institutions of men. 

We revere and love Jesus. We cannot but wish to main- 
tain and extend his honor and his influence among men. 
But the great end of human lives, to which he distinctly 
points and urges us, is to know truth, to accept truth, to in- 
corporate truth into our private lives and all our common 
relations and activities. This was his own aim. And so, 
in fact, we most effectively honor him and promote his honor 
when, in his spirit of love for all his brethren, we promote 
this divine purpose,— che realization of all truth, 

I have no doubt, then, my friends, where our body ought 
to place itself. It ought to stand, and to declare that it 
stands, on the broad basis of religion. Let it announce, if 
it is impelled to do so, in any honest terms,— they could not 
be too fervent for me!—the profound reverence and love 
which we feel for our great religious teacher. Let it declare 
our faith in his principles; but first, and above all, let it 
show that faith by domg the thing he said,— that is, by de- 
claring, and then laboring to make the declaration true, that, 
as a body, we are devoted to the prosecution of ¢ruth, and 
the incorporation of it into our lives and institutions,—to 
this, to nothing /ess, to nothing zarrower, to nothing different. 

He who prefers to this any form of profession of mere 
loyalty to Jesus not only dishonors in fact that great re- 
ligionist, but blasphemes against his express teachings. 

Now, briefly, in conclusion, as to the way in which this 
revision should be by us Unitarians, in our Conference as- 
sembled, accomplished. 
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As'I have intimated, I do not think it makes much dif- 
ference in what words we express our conviction and our 
purpose. Let those words be chosen with as much loving 
regard for the tender feelings of any one as it is possible to 
exercise. Only let them not be equivocal, uncertain, or halt- 
ing. Let them be distinct, that they may be true. 

Our formal position for years past has been egucvocal; and 
its results have been unfortunate, just in proportion as grow- 
ing light has made more and more of us able to see our in- 
consistency. It is already driving from us valued associates 
whom we cannot spare. Some of our churches have lately 
seceded from us, and it is certain that more will follow. 

We ought to consider the situation most seriously and 
candidly, And now that a trusted committee of representa- 
tive, moderate, serious, judicious men have, with great care, 
formulated a proposition to correct our fundamental law, and 
so, in form, place our body on the broad basis of religion, of 
loyalty to all truth, not to accept their proposition, or such 
a one as should be fully equivalent to it, and only differing, 
if at all, in a more perfect clearness, would be to refuse 
God’s own light, God’s own call to us. 

Equally it would be, I emphatically repeat, to dishonor 
Jesus, to refuse his characteristic summons, which was, not 
to any laudation of himself, but to devoted labor in bring- 
ing in the reign of God, the effective influence of all the 
sacred truth of God throughout human life. 
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Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
Sree, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. 
GALATIANS Vv. I. 


Ir is a very rare thing to ask from this pul- 
pit your attention to any question of denomina- 
tional interest. The great themes of religion, 
the pressing duties of life, the serious moral 
obligations running through everything, and 
the simplicity of the spiritual realities, as they 
are set forth in Christianity, are quite enough 
to occupy our thoughts from Sunday to Sun- 
day. Moreover, the dogmas which have sepa- 
rated and embittered the churches are fast be- 
ing lost sight of in the crying demands for 
unity against the common evils of society; and 
doctrines once regarded of saving and eternal 
importance have been overthrown by the re- 
sults of scientific study, of comparative religion 
and of the higher criticism of the Scriptures. 
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It is possible now for the more earnest, schol- 
arly and spiritual minds of each denomination 
to preach upon these common themes of daily 
needs and daily uplifting, from year to year, so 
that only the more careful listener would de- 
tect any very substantial or separating differ- 
ences. The great principles of unity have over- 
topped the things | which divide us. We 
emphasize more and more the spiritual realities 
which are our common inheritance and seeking, 
and more and more pass by the doctrines which 
were once the burden of preaching, and to 
whose hair-splitting definitions eager congrega- 
tions lent a long and listening ear as if they 
were of supreme moment. 

But there has come up within a short time a 
subject which promises to renew with much 
useless antagonism the old controversies of our 
National Conference; and as this subject is be- 
ing discussed in our papers, and we must go to 
the meeting at Saratoga in September prepared 
to meet it, I wish that you should know what 
the controversy is about and what it includes, 
and of how much importance it is, that this 
venerable church may have no uncertain voice 
to.give in the matter. 
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Of course, there are certain results we all 
equally and earnestly desire ; and we may’ all 
grant that with like sincerity and conviction 
some may think that these results may be 
reached in one way and some in another. We 
want harmony of action; we want the fullest 
liberty ; we want the best results of science and 
criticism; we want a religion wide enough to 
welcome every life of righteousness ; we want 
a church which puts character above creed ; we 
want no entangling bonds, which fetter the 
fullest play of the spirit; we want a religion 
which cares little for names but is deeply con- 
cerned for the great spiritual realities which no 
name can fully express; we want to labor for 
the Church Universal. 

The early sessions of our National Confer- 
ence, as some of you may remember, although 
this church took very little interest in them, 
were marked by a good many animated discus- 
sions before the churches could agree, with any 
large measure of harmony, upon a constitution. 
Even then there were a few ministers who were 
more inclined to something like a Free Relig- 
ious Association and who hesitated at any ex- 


pressions which implied allegiance to Chris- 
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tianity. Of course, we all protested against 
any expressions which bound us to a definition 
of Christianity. Christianity is a religion which 
for nineteen centuries theologians, councils, 
synods have been trying to define and to put 
into creeds without any success. It is too 
high, too broad, too spiritual, too growing for 
that. We would stand with all our emphasis 
for Christianity, and leave each one free to 
make his own definition of it. And this is just 
the position the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has held from the beginning, that we stand 
for pure Christianity; that is the basis upon 
which all our work is carried on; that is the 
object for which all our funds have been raised ; 
and as long as any minister and any church 
hold that their interpretations of Christianity 
are satisfactory.to themselves, we have gladly 
welcomed and assisted them. Whenever any 
minister or any church has felt drawn to place 
itself outside of Christianity, so far as a vote 
and a declaration can do so, according to the 
simplest law of business honor, we not only 
have no right to assist it, but if it has the first 
principle of honor, it would not ask assistance 


from these funds. 
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At last the National Conference, by a large 
and enthusiastic vote, adopted the preamble and 
constitution which you may find in each Year 
Book of the Association. These had nothing 
in the form of a creed, nothing that could fetter 
the opinions or the conscience of any one broad 
enough to enter into the real liberty of Chris- 
tianity ; they only expressed, as at that time a 
great majority of the delegates wished to ex- 
press, in a general way, their allegiance to 
Christianity ; but a few whose sympathies from 
the first were more with the Free Religious 
Association, began at once to raise their pro- 
test. Their chief objection was against the 
use of the phrase “the Lord Jesus Christ,” as 
being too much a confession of the supernatural 
idea and of the Evangelical view of Deity. 
They claimed that when the Evangelical 
churches used the word “Lord” they meant 
“God,” and we must not be entangled with 
that yoke of bondage. Now, as a matter of 
ecclesiastical history, this objection is too weak 
even to discuss. All the writers of the New 
Testament who use this phrase, were monothe- 
ists™ot the’ strictest type. The idea vot any 


other person being regarded as equal in dignity 
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with the Supreme God of the universe, they 
held to be the greatest blasphemy and worthy 
of death; and if the Evangelical churches 
choose to misinterpret the very plain meaning 
of the Scriptures, that is only the more reason 
why we should continually call our hearers 
back to the truer interpretation of Theism. 
However, the result of this protest found ex- 
pression in the Ninth Article of the Constitu- 
tion, which reads “ Re-affirming our allegiance 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and desiring to 
secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to our 
fellowship all who wish to be followers of 
Christ.” But this was little more satisfactory 
than the Preamble. They still insisted that 
here was a creed, a test of fellowship, and they 
could not endure it; even in the largest spirit- 
ual sense, they did not want to admit that they 
were followers of Christ. It was evident that 
the words “Christ”? and “ Christianity” were, 
to their idea of a universal religion, words of 
limitation and must be got rid of. Without 
any large historical outlook, without any fine 
spiritual interpretation of these terms, with a 


narrow allegiance to mere words instead of any 
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just conception of what centuries of living and 
thinking have found in these words and have 
been trying to put into them, they still claimed 
that here was a creed, a test of fellowship, and 
they could not endure it. So in 1882, with 
that Jarge desire for toleration and harmony 
which has generally marked our gatherings, the 
Tenth Article was added, as follows: “While 
we believe the Preamble and Articles of our 
Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the 
majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly 
to put on record our declaration that they are 
no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and are 
not intended to exclude from our fellowship 
any who, while differing from us in belief, are 
in general sympathy with our purposes and 
practical aims.” Could conciliation or hospi- 
tality, sympathy or fellowship go to greater 
lengths and still preserve any appearance of or- 
ganization for the National Conference? Here 
was a religious body expressing in broad and 
inclusive terms what it desired to stand for, 
and then, in a still broader and more inclusive 
invitation, which no other ecclesiastical gather- 
ing in Christendom was ever bold enough to 


venture, deliberately and cordially declaring 
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that this was no authoritative test to rankle in 
a weaker brother’s conscience and was not to 
stand in the way of any one who, whatever his 
special belief, might desire to work with us for 
practical purposes. One could hardly avoid the 
reflection that if any person could not be satis- 
fied with that, it was not because of intellectual 
breadth, but because of intellectual narrowness, 
because of verbal quibblings, which kept the 
vision from any large understanding of histori- 
cal religion, or from any broad ideas of co-op- 
eration and fellowship. Still there were a few 
who were restless and claimed that they were 
under fetters and that the Constitution was an 
authoritative creed, and their consciences were 
oppressed, and they must have more freedom. 
The thing which really troubled them was that 
there should be any reference, no matter how 
general, to Christianity as separate from or 
higher than other religions. To this in a gen- 
eral way, both as a great historical movement 
and as a great testimony to the law of evolu- 
tion, we were determined to declare our alle- 
giance; and this they were determined to op- 
pose. 

Meanwhile the Western Conference of our 
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churches, in 1886, carrying to the extreme this 
objection to Christianity, put itself upon the 
basis of universal religion, or, as some have 
said, upon the basis of ethics. After that ac- 
tion, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke wrote 
again and again to me, as Chairman of the 
Council of the National Conference, insisting 
upon the Conference taking some steps to af- 
firm its Christian position even more strongly 
than the present Constitution did, so as to 
avoid the appearance of any sympathy with the 
vote of the Western churches. Indeed, it is 
somewhat difficult to enter into the intellectual 
position which such a vote implies. Histor- 
ically and spiritually, it is too narrow to receive 
much consideration from any student of the 
past or any builders for the future. When I 
was in Leiden about that time, spending a day 
with Dr. Kuenen, the great head of the Dutch 
School of Biblical Criticism, he said, “ Do ex- 
plain to me a matter which is very confusing, 
and which in the correspondence I have had 
with some of your ministers, I cannot at all 
understand. I learn that there are a few of 
your ministers who do not wish to be called 


Christians.” It was in vain that I tried to ex- 
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plain to him, as well as I could, their position, 
that “Christian” seemed to them inextricably 
associated with certain dogmas and that univer- 
sal religion was to them a term of greater free- 
dom and breadth. ‘ Poor fellows,” he said, 
“poor fellows! but why can they not take what 
is spiritual and eternal in Christianity and let 
the rest go.” 

Poverty-stricken indeed in his conception of 
our religion must be any mind which fastens its 
attention upon dogmas—which are a_ very 
doubtful and unessential part of it-—until it 
has no grasp left for the spiritual verities, which 
cannot be exhausted until they bring man to 
the perfection of God. 

This action of the Western Confeyence only 
stimulated a few restless ones, who remained 
in the National Conference, but whose deter- 
mined desire was, whenever the opportunity 
came, to bring about the same result, that is, 
to turn the National Conference into another 
Free Religious Association (and that, under 
whatever slightly varied words they express it, 
or with whatever phraseology they attempt to 
explain it, is in substance precisely what this 
committee have now proposed). So at the last 
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general meeting, a committee was appointed to 
make a report as to what revision of the Con- 
stitution was advisable. That work has been 
done, but in a way to produce a more disorgan- 
izing and dividing result than we have yet had. 
It provides such a change in the Preamble and 
Constitution as substantially to satisfy all those 
who desire to get rid of any allegiance to 
Christianity and to make of the Conference 
another Free Religious Association ; and it is 
evidently introduced for that purpose, for the 
means that or it 
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phrase “universal religion’ 
means nothing. Iam not criticizing or finding 
fault with this Association, which has been 
built up and honored by many noble and sweet 
souls who were once with us, and who ought to 
be with us still, and I should much prefer join- 
ing that Association to remaining in this Con- 
ference were anything of this nature adopted. 
The report confesses that our churches have 
inherited the Christian and Unitarian name, 
and then does what it can to rid them of that 
inheritance. It goes on to say that we recog- 
nize these names as symbols of universal re- 
ligion, and then defines universal religion as 


“freedom, progress, truth and righteousness,” 
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again drawing as near as possible to the basis 
of the Western Conference, which has wrought 
such disastrous results in our church-life every 
where in the West, but without any of the 
ringing cry which that body has in the motto 
of “Freedom, fellowship and character in re- 
ligion.”’ 

It is impossible this morning to dwell upon 
all the points which this ill-timed and unworthy 
report brings to an issue; but let us consider 
what is involved and some of the propositions 
to which it challenges attention. 

If these names are the symbols of universal 
religion, if they express the identity of Chris- 
tianity with universal religion, then what possi- 
ble reason for giving them up, or for making any 
change? Dr. Hedge, as some of us think, the 
only one of our ministers worthy the name of a 
theologian, was fond of saying that Christianity 
was more than religion, a broader, fuller and 
more inclusive term; and as a philosophical 
statement in the light of history, it must win 
our assent, because Christianity, by the great 
law of evolution, has been a development, a 
growth in the fullness of time out of those 


great oriental religions of which we hear so 
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much, whose study has been of such untold 
worth to the cause of religion, and for every 
inspiring word, for every uplifting truth, for 
every humane act, and for every pure and 
sanctified life in which, we are profoundly 
grateful; but when you attempt to define uni- 
versal religion as “freedom, progress, truth and 
righteousness,” you have named but a few of 
the great elements which enter into the vast 
and profound idea of religion ; for religion (and 
especially religion as Christianity has more 
clearly and fully emphasized it) means prayer, 
sacrifice, repentance, faith, providence, immor- 
tality, God; and it is only as these have 
touched the human heart that humanity has 
been aroused to “freedom, progress, truth and 
righteousness.” 

Then again it is said, why not put the Con- 
ference on a purely business basis and say 
nothing about religion or Christianity or Unita- 
rianism? This seems a simple escape from a 
position which involves any definition whatso- 
ever of the objects of the Conference. It is so 
simple it is supremely silly. A business basis 
for what? The Conference, as a matter of 
fact, never has had any business to do, or any 
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means with which to do it. Its chief object is 
“to energize and stimulate the churches to the 
largest exertion in the cause of Christian faith 
and work”’; its whole mission is advisory ; it 
has no funds; and it confines itself by its Con- 
stitution to recommending to the churches and 
to the existing Associations of our body such 
undertakings and methods as it may discuss at 
its meetings. A business basis has been sug- 
gested, like that of the Publication Society or 
the Home Mission Society of the great Baptist 
denomination. But such an illustration could 
be used only in utter ignorance of the organiza- 
tion of those societies, or to mislead those who 
were ignorant. There is not the faintest 
analogy between those bodies and our Confer- 
ence. They approach more nearly to the Pub- 
lication Committee, or one of the Committees 
on Missions in our own States, of the American 
Unitarian Association, appointed to carry out 
the intention of the Association as expressed in 
its Constitution. If, by referring to the 
business basis of those great societies, one sup- 
poses that any person could be elected to carry 
on their work, who was not known as a Baptist 
in good and regular standing and a member of 
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one of their regular churches, he has simply 
mistaken the whole history and doings of that 
remarkable body. To have any one not an 
accepted Christian and Baptist would be re- 
garded as a most unbusinesslike proceeding, 
and I do not find any fault with such denom- 
inationalism ; it is the first condition of busi- 
nesslike success in the field of religion or in 
that of trade. 

It is all in vain to think we can escape defi- 
nitions and statements of the purpose of any 
organization ; and just now is not a favorable 
time, out of concessions to what is called 
business or science or ethics, to hesitate to 
express very clearly our position upon the few 
great spiritual principles of Christianity. Re- 
ligion may yield so much to this tendency as 
to lose all which makes it distinctly religious. 
Exact intellectual agreement we can never 
have ; and striving for that we may uproot our 
Constitution at every Conference, and never 
bear any harvests of helpful work for humanity. 
Each year makes it more and more disastrous 
for a religious body to be spending itself upon 
definitions while louder and louder come up 


the great questions of our social life. And to 
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enter again upon the matter of revising our 
Constitution must subject us to that criticism 
in the face of the broad-minded, scholarly and 
religious leaders of our day. In their view, we 
are beginning to stand for narrowness, for 
controversy, for intellectual quibbling. Perhaps 
none of us, organizing a National Conference 
to-day, would express its Constitution as this is 
expressed. Some of us did not like it then; 
some of us wanted only that phrase “ pure Chris- 
tianity,’ leaving all interpretations to the indi- 
vidual; but the great majority, and with much 
enthusiasm, wanted it as it is. It has its his- 
tory; and for one I do not desire to sweep all 
that away. I should rather let it stand, espe- 
cially with its broad hospitality to\every one, 
whatever his private faith —a hospitality as 
broad as words can make it, and whose words 
have been abundantly confirmed by the hearty 
personal welcome accorded to every one who 
wished to work with us. I should rather let it 
stand, like some venerable and ivy-mantled 
house, some New England farmhouse such as 
you have often seen, to which at this end or 
that some addition has been built, and in which 
the family of to-day finds larger accommoda- 
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tions and greater comfort ; but we know that in 
the old one our parents and our grandparents 
lived pure and lofty lives, and we do not hastily 
tear down the home which sheltered them. 
Then it is said, What is the use of insisting 
upon the term Christian or Christianity ? how 
narrow and bigoted it is to hold toa mere name! 
and one does not become a Christian by strut- 
ting up and down before his door crying to all 
passers-by that he is a Christian. No; neither 
does one become a Liberal by crying out to all 
men, ‘“‘ Behold how free Iam.’ Who cares to 
claim Christian or Christianity asa mere name? 
We stand by it, and we hold its flag on high, 
because by the fairest and most reasonable 
interpretation we can give to it, it offers to 
man all the liberty of thought or living or 
growth which belongs to him as a child of the 
Infinite. Everything in the whole circle of 
human relations which it is proper or possible 
for us to do, every changing view of doctrine or 
morals which is found helpful to a better life, 
that, by the very essence of Christianity, we 
are at liberty to adopt. We stand by it for the 
lofty standard it has held out to man, for the 
grand possibilities it has set before him ; and if 
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in these nineteen centuries it has seemed to 
accomplish so little or to bring God’s kingdom 
slowly in, what is there in universal religion 
which can promise more? Is not its failure in 
our indifference rather than in its own ideals? 
There is a fatal weakness and delusion in all 
this talk about universal religion akin to the 
idle talk among us about universal freedom. It 
pretty soon develops into the essence of an- 
archy; and this constant desire and plea for 
individual liberty, without any restraint, or 
without any consideration of others, is as de- 
structive of all healthful organization and work 
as the ranting of the anarchist Most, or the act 
of Santo, to any principle of government, social 
progress, unity or fellowship. Blackstone says, 
“Every man, when he enters into society, gives 
up a part of his natural liberty as the price of 
so valuable a purchase”; and all this talk about 
“freedom, progress, truth and righteousness,” 
as something to take the place of an outgrown 
and discarded Christianity, or as the equivalent 
of universal religion, would break down all the 
lofty ideals of religion, destroy all freedom, ruin 
all fellowship, and turn ethics into a system of 
individual gratification as surely as those motley 
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and uncontrolled companies of Coxey’s Army 
would destroy every semblance of government, 
society, profit, industry or liberty. The term 
‘universal religion’ would in a year or two be 
no more satisfactory to a few of these intel- 
lectual quibblers, who, like the Athenians in 
the degenerate days of Greece, are spending 
their time in hearing or telling some new 
thing, than allegiance to Christianity is to-day ; 
just as the Free Religious Association, begin- 
ning with pure religion as its object, found that 


’ 


‘“‘pure’”’ was too narrow and fettering to their 
consciences, and took in its place the broader 
liberty of ‘religion and ethics.” 

It is urged also by some that as the liberal 
interpretation of Christianity has been accepted 
by so few, after al] it is better to regard the 
testimony of the majority, expressed by the ex- 
treme Evangelical definitions and creeds, as the 
real Christianity, and so cut adrift from it alto- 
gether, and take up the cause of universal relig- 
ion. All hope of progress or growth in science, 
morals, government, or religion disappears 
under the foolish plea that the show of numbers 
always has the better truth, the higher right 


and the diviner faith. It is an argument, how- 
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ever, made merely to carry a point, and without 
any sincerity or belief in its truth. 

Most unfortunate is the apparent indifference 
of many who feel that being Christians in the 
line of a great historical movement is of itself 
enough ; who say, ‘‘ Why, yes, of course we are 
Christian in a way, and we cannot be separated 
from Christianity.” This is merely that nomi- 
nal Christianity from which the ages have al- 
ready suffered so much, and out of which we 
want to escape into the liberty of its truth and 
of its spirit. 

The liberty which Christianity offers to us, 
in its highest interpretation, is all the human 
mind can ask for. It is everything which uni- 
versal religion or universal ethics can furnish; 
and when we are called upon at almost every 
gathering to agree to some new statement in 
the interests of ‘freedom, progress, truth and 
righteousness,” we are confident it is because 
the finer interpretation of Christianity has not 
yet been attained. It is going back to the very 
bondage from which a better understanding of 
Christianity would set us free ; it is going back 
from the plea of Paul for the “ glorious liberty 
of the children of God”; it is going back from 
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the clear call of Jesus to everything which 
makes for the Kingdom of God. The best 
thought at the present time in science or phi- 
losophy or ethics points to the development 
and regeneration of society w#tkim, and not 
outside of the Christian revelation. 

Therefore, we take it as the conclusion of the 
whole matter that Christianity, if we want to 
take it at its best, is at liberty to adopt any 
forms and yet preserve its vitality; be subject 
to perpetual change, perpetual renewals, and. 
yet have the power of infinite expression and 
infinite expansion; unsystematized, and yet in- 
clusive or dissolvent of all systems; ever cast- 
ing off all views man finds to be false or unhelp- 
ful, ever capable of growth in proportion to the 
growth of humanity; and as a fact, the record 
has been of doctrines, ceremonies, theories 
about nature and life, changing from the begin- 
ning, and yet no one has found his liberty 
abridged to adopt whatever view of truth 
seemed to him more in harmony with the un- 
failing and progressive revelation of God. 

Christianity is committed to no theory of 
science, unless to bear witness to the truth; to 
no form of government, unless it be the reign 
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of God; to no standard of morality, unless it 
be “of ‘the pure in heart.. It is, imfatword; 
growth — growth into higher truth, into holier 
living, into stronger faith, into that perfect 
liberty which is subjection to the laws of God. 
This is the just conception of our religion as it 
lay in the mind, and was exemplified te the life 
of Jesus. Though man should live for count- 
less ages in countless worlds, what could come 
to him with a more winning appeal than this, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect ’’’? 

When we are no longer called upon to bear 
witness to the truth, when the Sermon on the 
Mount is the rule of life of all men, when abso- 
lute purity finds a dwelling in every heart, 
when the kingdom of God is established among 
us, then if universal religion can offer us some- 
thing higher, we shall welcome it; until then, 
we propose to “Stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” 


Press oF S. J. Parxuitt & Co., Boston. 
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